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“This book marks a welcome departure from the 
stereotyped English manual. The principal feature of 
the book is the skilful application of the inductive 
method to instruction in composition and its counter- 
part criticism. The rules, instead of being laid down 
dogmatically for purposes of memorizing (a barren 
process), are extracted under the eyes of the reader 
with great lucidity and ingenuity from the actual 
practice of good writers. We commend in that con- 
nexion the felicity of choice which the authors display, 
and the variety and good sense of the exercises at the 
end of each section. The pupils who work through 
this manual should acquire, if they have any aptitude 
for the subject at all, sound criteria for estimating the 
value of the books they read, and a valuable standard 
for their own practice. There are sections on the 
components of style, on the different forms of literary 
composition (especially such forms as fall within the 
scope of school work), on Prosody, and on the History 
of the Language. The treatment throughout is very 
discriminating in the selection of matter, and very 
effective in the manner of presentation. Both authors 
and publishers are to be congratulated on the 
production of so useful a text-book.’’—Educational 
News. 
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PRE RAGE 


FRoM one point of view, this book is intended partly to 
introduce, and partly to supplement, the more advanced 
manual A Practical Course in Secondary English, of which 
Iam joint author. At the same time, it is meant to be of 
practical utility to pupils in the lower classes of secondary 
schools. 

Two main objects have been kept in view during the 
preparation of the volume. The first is, to give a comprehen- 
sive survey of the work now being done in English as far 
as the intermediate stage. Thus, grammar, syntax, style, 
composition, prosody, simple figures of speech, paraphrasing, 
and etymology are dealt with to an extent that seemed 
proportionate to their importance. The second object is 
to make the book thoroughly practical. For this purpose 
numerous fresh examples and exercises find a prominent 
place in its pages. In these examples literary merit as 
well as utility has been sought for as far as the immediate 
subject permitted. 

The chief method used is to encourage the pupil to build 
up rules for himself. Admittedly, this method is not perfect, 
particularly when dealing with the formal side of grammar ; 
but it gives the subject a great lift in freshness and interest. 
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I have never hesitated to quote a definition or general rule 
when it seemed necessary to drive home some passage of 
deductive reasoning. And though the chapters on grammar 
presuppose that the pupil knows nothing about the subject, 
I hope that they will be of value even to a pupil well grounded 
in the grammatical rudiments, by showing him those rules 
in the making that he has repeatedly applied in his parsing 
and analysis. 

I have again to record my sincere acknowledgments to 
Mr. G. C. Ligertwood, M.A., for his patience and kindness 
in revising this work in manuscript and in proof. To Mr. 
Geo. Ogilvie, M.A., my colleague in Secondary English, all 
the return I can make is to express here my great obliga- 
tions to him. Much of the book, in method and in form, 
is due to his suggestion and advice. Mr. E.M. Palser, M.A., 
to whom the work was submitted in manuscript, was of 
great assistance: to him also I express my indebtedness. 


EWA. 


NOTE TO REVISED EDITION 


Portions of this book have been revised to bring them 
into line with the new terminology suggested by the 
English Association, a large number of General Exercises 
have been added, and a few mistakes and misprints have 
been corrected. 


Eva. 
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CHAPTER I 
GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 


THE NOUN 


DEFINITION. The names that we give to things are called 
nouns, from Latin * nomen,’ a name. 


I 


One day a poor-looking man was standing under the eaves of 
a small building that stood among those gardens that form 
several oases of greenery in the great stretches of brick round 
the great railway termini of London. As I passed he asked me 
foralms. As his voice seemed familiar, I stopped at his summons, 
though my duties were most urgent at the time. 

One leg of his trousers was lost half-way to his calf; the skirts 
of his coat were in tatters; his boots were a wreck; his face 
was sunken and changed ; yet I recognized an old acquaintance, 
a man of much ability, which had been turned to nothing by a 
series of financial crises. 

In brief terms he told me his story. All his finances were in 
ruins; nine-tenths of his little income was lost in the late 
gambling mania in railway shares; his step-daughters and sons- 
in-law, on whom he had showered many great kindnesses, had 
basely deserted him ; his whole kith and kin was dead to him. 

‘The Charity Organisation Committee are meeting every 
Friday,’ said I; ‘why do they not assist you ?’ 

‘The Charity Committee!’ he cried bitterly; ‘the Government 
themselves could not make me happy.’ 

‘Where are your lodgings?’ I inquired, moved with come 
passion at the spectacle of his forlorn condition. 
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‘They were in those buildings down that street,’ he answered, 
pointing to a side-alley, the meanest in sight; ‘but the bailiffs 
are in, and these gentry are hard to get rid of. For the want of 
a few pence they emptied my quarters of their few little goods— 
for I have no pianos or cargoes of valuables—and here I am, 
driven like a sheep without a roof to cover me and my life a 
wreck.’ 

I gave him the most generous assistance I could. I managed 
to hand him enough to pay the arrears of rent and to let him 
obtain a few handfuls of provisions and shovelfuls of coal. I left 
him finally, resolved to present to the Committee a memorandum 
on his behalf and, if possible, to stop the strife with his children. 
Thus more prosperous and happier times might be ensured to 
him. 


Number. When we examine the words printed in black 
type, we may notice first that some nouns stand for one 


thing, while others denote more than one. Let us consider 
a few. 


ONE THING MorRE THAN ONE 
day gardens 
man oases 
building stretches 
greenery termini 
brick 


We can thus divide all the nouns in this passage into two 
classes, according as they are the names of one thing or 
more than one thing. In this way we say nouns show 
number. 

DEFINITION. Number is a form of the noun that shows 
whether we are speaking of one thing or of more than one. 

The noun that is the name of one thing is said to be of 
the singular number, and that which is the name of more 
than one thing is said to be of the plural number. 
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Notes. 1. Most nouns can be used in either the singular or 
plural number. For example, brick is used in the sense of one 
brick ; bricks, of move than one brick. But this use is not extended 
to all nouns. The noun greenery is never found in the plural. We 
shall find later that such nouns are generally used only in the 
singular number. 

2. On the other hand, a word like eaves or alms or trousers or 
goods is never found now in the singular number. Compare words 
like scissors, entrails, etc. 

3. Some words, too, may actually change their meaning when 
they are made plural. The word spectacle, when changed into its 
plural spectacles, may mean the pair of spectacles used by weak-eyed 
people. (The plural of this is pairs of spectacles.) It may also, of 
course, mean more than one spectacle or sight. The word quarter 
means one-fourth; in the plural, guartevs may mean abode or lodging. 


How Number is Shown. It is interesting to select several 
nouns from our passage and change their number. 


SINGULAR PLURAL PLURAL SINGULAR 
day days gardens garden 
man men oases oasis 
voice voices stretches stretch 
series series termini terminus 
strife strifes step-daughters step-daughter 
roof roofs sons-in-law son-in-law 
life lives handfuls handful 
sheep sheep pianos piano 

calf calves cargoes cargo 
memorandum memoranda children child 


. A study of these and other nouns will show that the plural 
is usually made by a change at the end of the word. Such 
a change is called inflexion. The commonest inflexion is 
the addition of s or es to the singular. 
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Notes. x1. A few nouns, like sheep, deer, grouse, and salmon, have 
the same form in the plural as in the singular. 

2. Seven nouns change their vowel: man, woman, foot, goose, 
tooth, louse, mouse. 

3. Four others, viz. ox, child, brother, and cow (kine), have the 
plural terminating in em or ne. 

4. Life, calf, and words ending like them in the sound of f change 
the f into v before they add s or es. There are a few exceptions ; 
for example, roof and safe. 

5. Other words are comparative strangers to our tongue and still 
retain their foreign way of forming their plural. In our passage 
such words are crisis, with plural crises, terminus, with plural termint. 
Series really changes, though to us it does not appear to do so, 
Some have an English plural as well; e.g. bandit has plural banditit 
or bandits. Find plurals of radius, appendix, madam, and cherub. 

6. Some nouns, e.g. sonus-in-law, are composed of several words 
connected by hyphens. These are called compound nouns. There 
is some variation in the way they form their plurals, but as a rule 
the most important word of the group is inflected. For example, 
in son-in-law the most important word is son, so the plural, as 
we see above, is sons-in-law. The word handful is really a com- 
pound noun (hand-full), and its plural should be hands-full; but 
its compound nature has been lost sight of, and it forms its plural 
like a simple noun. 

7. A proper noun like Miss Grant has its plural the Miss Grants 
or Misses Grant; the plural of Mr. Robinson is Messrs. Robinson. 

8. The reader may notice the word cargoes, with its plural ending 
in es, and pianos with s, and may ask, when do we add s, and 
when es? In some cases we can lay down a rule with fair cer- 
tainty. For instance, in ordinary English words, if a noun ends 
in a hissing sound, like sévetch, we must add es, thus giving 
an extra syllable to show the addition of the plural inflexion, 
(Compare voice, voices.) In the case of nouns ending in 09, like 
cargo and piano, it is better to lay down no rule at all. Only 
practice in reading and spelling will make these plurals familiar, 
To give practice to the pupil many words will be found in the 
exercises. Some will be quite easy; others will need, perhaps, 
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the assistance of a good dictionary, which should be called into 
service as often as possible. 


Gender. While learning foreign languages—for example, 
Latin or German—English pupils are often puzzled with 
what is called grammatical gender, that is, the giving of 
sex to objects, living or dead. 

DEFINITION. Gender is a form of the noun used to 
indicate sex. 

The Latin noun for a tree is of the feminine gender; 
i.€. it is used in grammar as if it were of the same sex as 
a woman. In German the word for a child is of the neuter 
gender ; 7.¢. a child, considered grammatically, is held to be 
of no sex at all. 

In old English we find this grammatical gender, but 
in modern English no such difficulty exists, for we have 
adopted what is called natural gender—that is, gender 
corresponds to sex. We make nouns denoting male things 
of the masculine gender, nouns denoting female things of 
the feminine gender, and nouns denoting dead or lifeless 
objects of the neuter gender. 

Notes. 1. Sometimes a word like sheep, though it is the name 
of a living thing, does not tell us the sex. Such a noun is said to 
be of the common gender, because it may be either masculine or 
feminine. 

2. Some words like charity or happiness represent ideas that 
have no gender at all (See Abstract Nouns), These words are of 
the neuter gender. 

3. As a rule, we have an inflected feminine form corresponding to 
a masculine, e.g. lion, lioness, negro, negress. Sometimes, as in the 
case of lord, lady, bull, cow, etc., different words are used to show the 
gender. Compare he-goat and she-goat, etc. 

4. Usually, as we see in the last note, the inflexion ess is added ; 
for example, mayor, mayoress, actor, actress. This inflexion, the one 
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most commonly used to show gender, can be employed to form new 
feminines ; e.g. aviator, aviatress. 

5. Particularly in poetry, it is common to give masculine or 
feminine gender to some nouns that would appear to be of the 
neuter gender, e.g. to call justice feminine and the swm masculine. 
This device is called Personification (see Chapter IV). 

6. Various foreign nouns retain their foreign inflexions to show 
their gender; e.g. Czar, Czarina, confidant, confidante, etc. 


CASE 


II 


The ship had struck the rock and was to all intents and pur- 
poses doomed; and so the captain tried hard, but vainly, to 
show the old man the folly of remaining with his son’s body. 
But they could not teach him reason; the old man was deaf to 
the voice of wisdom. 

‘Captain, for pity’s sake leave me,’ he cried peevishly; ‘am 
I not to be left alone with my son James’s body? I have lived 
my life ; let me die.’ 

Quite at his wits’ end at the other’s persisting in his crazy 
notion, and seeing all further expostulation useless, the captain 
quitted his side. Before he did so, however, he gave him a 
life-belt of the first mate’s, in the hope that, should the old 
fellow’s present mania desert him, the appliance would bear him 
to the fringe of coast now becoming visible through the spray 
of the breakers. 


Examine the following: 


(a) The ship had struck the rock. 
(b) The captain tried to show the old man... 
(c) The old man was deaf to the voice of reason. 


In each of the above statements several things are spoken 


of, but in each there is one thing more prominent than the 
others, tlamely ship, captain, man. This is called the 
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subject, because it is the principal subject of the thought 
or conversation. The rest of the sentence is termed the 
predicate, because it states what is predicated or asserted 
of the subject. The predicate may consist of a single word 
(verb) or of a verb and a word or phrase to complete the 
sense. This word or phrase is called the complement. In 
the sentence, ‘ The lion killed the hunter,’ the subject lion 
and the complement hunter have each a certain relation to 
the word killed, lion as the subject or doer of the action, 
hunter as the object suffering the action. In ‘ The lion killed 
the hunter’s horse,’ hunter’s is related to horse, not to killed. 


DEFINITION. This relation of a noun to another word 
in the sentence is called Case. 

The subject is said to be in the nominative case (Lat. 
nomen, a name) because it is the chief name word in the 
sentence, the object complement in the accusative or 
objective case, and when a noun indicates possession it is 
said to be in the genitive or possessive case. 


Notes. 1. These are the simplest forms of nominative and accusa- 
tive cases. Sometimes the nominative noun is not the doer of an 
action but remains in a certain state, usually shown by the word is 
or was; e.g. the old man was deaf. Manisnominative here. Compare 
‘Mr.Thomson, the lawyer, isdead.’ Lawyer is nominative case, because 
Mr. Thomson (the noun with which it is in apposition) is nominative. 

2. Inthe example, He was given the lifebelt, we have an accusative 
case (lifebelt) after the passive verb was given. This use is called 
the retained accusative. 

3. When a person is spoken to or addressed—for example, in the 
sentence ‘ Captain,’ etc.—the noun (capiain in this passage) is said to 
be in the nominative case (vocative or nominative of address), even 
though no verb actually accompanies it. When a noun goes with 
the participle or infinitive of a verb and has no relation to another 
word (see the section on Verb), it is said to be nominative absolute. 
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The old man was deaf to the voice of wisdom. 


What case are voice and wisdom? They are not nominative to, 
or objective by, any verb. Here we say votce is objective by the 
word fo and wisdom objective by of. These little words, called 
prepositions, express relationship, as will be seen in our section on 
prepositions, and govern words in the objective case. 

4. The preposition is sometimes left out, as in the expression 

He gave him a lifebelt. 
Here lifebelt is the object of gave; him is objective by the pre- 
position to, which can be inserted before it. 
He gave to him a lifebelt. 

Him is sometimes called the indirect object of the verb or is said 
to be in the dative case. See, in passage II, a similar construction 
in ‘they could not teach im reason.’ 

5. The five cases of the English noun can be tabulated as follows: 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nominative boy boys man men 
Vocative (O) boy |(O) boys ||(O) man |(O) men 
Accusative boy boys man men 
Genitive boy’s boys’ man’s men’s 
Dative boy boys man men 


Genitive or Possessive Case. Take now the words 
the old fellow’s mania. 


We can see that fellow’s is in a different case, for there is 
no verb nor preposition to influence it. Fellow’s is said to 
be in the genitive or possessive case, for it tells us the fellow 
possessed the mania. 


Notes. 
I. (a) For pity’s sake. 
(6) The fringe of coast. 
(c) The spray of the breakers. 

In the example (a) above, we see that pity is in the genitive case: 
it shows the apostrophe. Coast and breakers are, according to the 
sense of the passage, in the genitive also. The coast has the fringe, 
and the breakers have the spray. We do not use the apostrophe 
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(‘the coast’s fringe’) very often with neuter nouns, because they 
do not actively possess a thing as much as a living being can do. 
The use of the possessive with neuters is found only in a few common 
phrases, like (a). Compare ‘at his wits’ end.’ Most neuters are 
used with the word of. 


2. (a) At his wits’ end. 
(0) The old fellow’s mania. 


Observe in (a) that the apostrophe appears after the s; in (0) it 
comes before. This is because wits’ is plural (‘the end of his wits’), 
while fellow’s is singular (‘ the mania of the old fellow’). The rule is 
that with plural nouns the apostrophe appears after the entire plural, 
and no s is added. Note that the genitive plural of a word like 
lady is ladies’ (not ladie’s). Man, with its plural men, has its 
possessive plural men’s. Child has its genitive plural children’s. 

3. Its, ours, his, hers, theirs are the genitive forms of the personal 
pronouns, though they do not show the apostrophe before the s. 


Agreement of Verb. 


(a) A man was standing. 
(0) The men were standing. 


In (a) man is nominative to the verb was standing; in 
(6) men is nominative to were standing. In (a) the subject 
is singular, in (6) it is plural; so we change the verb in (0) 
from the singular to the plural. Was is said to agree 
with man, and were to agree with men. In grammar the 
agreement or relation of any word with another is governed 
by the laws of syntax. This agreement of verb with its 
subject—singular verb to singular noun, and plural verb to 
plural noun—is one of the most important laws of syntax. 

Note. 


(a) His kith and kin was dead. 
(b) The Committee ave meeting. 


These two sentences seem to break our law of syntax. The 
subject to was appears to be plural, namely, the two things kzth 
and kin. ‘These two things have been linked together so long that 
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they are now taken to express one idea, and so have a singular 
verb. In (b) Commitiee is singular, yet it has a plural verb. This 
is because Committee is considered as a number of separate persons, 
and so carries a plural idea. It is called a noun of multitude (see 
next section). Our law of syntax is therefore not really broken. 


Kinds of Nouns. Still keeping our first passage (p. 7) 

in view, let us write down some nouns that appear there. 
Man; London; building; greenery; ability; mania; committee; 
compassion; coal; strife; rent; assistance. 

x. Apply to these our definition of a noun and ask, Are 
all these nouns the names of things or objects? Man is, so 
are London and building ; but is greenery or compassion ? 
Can we see, touch, or in any other way be aware of abzlity 
or compassion? We can only think about such things, 
that is, become aware of them in our minds, and not with 
our physical senses. This suggests another classification 
of nouns that is sometimes used. 


DEFINITION. Words that apply to ideas or states of 
being, that is, to notions that exist only in our minds, are 
called abstract nouns; all others are concrete nouns. 


Notes. 1. Usually it is quite easy to say when a noun is abstract, 
and when concrete. Coal is quite clearly concrete ; air is concrete, 
for though we cannot actually see it, we can perceive it with our 
other senses. But is stvife or charity abstract ? These are emotions, 
and may be classed as abstract; but on the other hand we can 
see their effects in various ways, and so they become in a sense 
concrete. It is better, however, to call them abstract. 

2. Abstract nouns are usually singular. We do sometimes have 
them in the plural, as in kindnesses and abilities. Kindnesses is 
almost concrete, however, for it means acts of kindness ; similarly 
abilities means signs of ability. 


2. There is another way of looking at nouns. Man can 
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be applied to any one of the many millions of men on 
the earth. This is not true of the noun London: it can 
apply to but one place. This suggests a difference among 
nouns. 


DEFINITION. A noun that applies to but one thing 
is called a proper noun (Lat. ‘ proprius,’ own); a noun that 
can without doubt be applied to many things of its kind is 
called a common noun (Lat. ‘ communis,’ common to all). 


Notes. 1. Proper nouns are easily recognized -by the capital 
letters. Names of people, places, ships, etc., are the commonest 
kind of proper nouns. 

2. Proper nouns include both abstract and concrete nouns, e.g. 
Christianity (abstract), Shakespeare (concrete). 


3. (a) The basis of Honesty is Truth. 
(b) The truth of his statements has been questioned. 


in (a) the abstract noun Truth is a proper noun, so it appears 
with acapital. It is used to mean the broad general idea of Truth, 
which is one and unmistakable. In (bd) the idea is narrowed down 
to the truth of some particular statement. This idea of truth 
could be applied to thousands of other statements, and so the 
common noun is rightly used. 


3. Compare the riouns man and committee. Man means 
one individual, a single thing that cannot be divided up; 
committee means a collection of men, a single unit, but 
composed of similar parts. We call commuttee a collective 
noun, because it represents a gathering of single objects 
that will shortly disperse and become separate. Similarly 
we talk of ‘a class of boys,’ ‘a flock of sheep,’ where class 
and flock are collective nouns. 


DEFINITION. A collective noun is a noun that stands 
for a number of separate objects that are for the moment 
considered as one thing. 
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Notes. 1. Collective nouns can be plural. We can talk of 
classes and flocks. This applies to the number of different 
collections. 


2. (2) The Government are being criticized for their policy. 
(0) There have been five governments in four years. 


In (a) we have Government as a noun of multitude (see p. 16), 
because it is taken in the plural sense. Note it is a proper noun, 
because some one particular Government is meant. In (b) govern- 
ments is a collective noun used in the plural. 

3. Abstract nouns cannot be collective, for we cannot divide up 
ideas into a number of similar pieces. 

4. Collective nouns are neuter. We may talk of ‘a crowd of 
people.’ Though each unit of the crowd is male or female, yet the 
word crowd is considered to stand for a large impersonal object, 
and so it is better to consider it of the neuter gender. 


To illustrate the force of abstract and concrete nouns we 
give a passage written with a wealth of abstract nouns, and 
then give a translation into a more concrete style. Care- 
fully observe how each abstract noun is translated. We 
have also employed abstract nouns in our version for 
concrete ideas in the original; these appear in black type 
in our translation. The pupil need not imitate this trans- 
lation of concrete into abstract. 


You are now free, just let Freedom is now in your 


loose from the bondage of a 
hard master: this is the crisis 
of your fate; and as you now 
manage fortune, succeeding life 
will be marked with happiness 
or misery. A few years’ per- 
severance in prudence, which at 
your age is but another name 


possession, since you have re- 
ceived emancipation from the 
labours imposed upon you by 
the severity of domination. 
Your actions have now to be 
settled. As you seize or miss 
chances that come to you, you 
will be happy or miserable. If 
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for virtue, will ensure comfort, 
pleasure, tranquillity, esteem ; 
too eager an enjoyment of every 
good that now offers, will reverse 
the medal, and present you 
with poverty, anxiety, remorse, 
contempt, 

GoLpsMITH, Cztizen of 

the World 


Parsing. 


very briefly what we have said regarding the noun. 


you consistently and wisely per- 
severe—that is, if you act like 
a virtuous man for your years 
—you will certainly be com- 
fortable, happy, peaceful, and 
respected. But, on the other 
hand, if you are too anxious to 
indulge in pleasant things, you 
will find yourself poor, worried, 
remorseful, and despised. 


a 


It now remains to rearrange and set down 


The 


act of setting down, in a complete and orderly manner, 
what we know about the grammar of a word is called 


parsing it. 
to parse nouns. 


We now give a parsing table to assist the pupil 


KIND NUMBER GENDER CASE 
Proper (concrete or j Nominative 
abstract) Singular) (MAScuiine) | Vocative 
NOUN, Common (concrete | Neuter Accusative 
or abstract) Plural Conunon Genitive 
Collective (concrete) Dative 


Notes. 1. If a noun is concrete, do not trouble to say so; 


state whether it is proper, common, or collective. 


If a noun is 


abstract you need not state whether it is proper, common, or 


collective. 
Parliament. 


Note that collective nouns are sometimes proper ; e.g. 


2. Nouns of multitude are included among collective nouns. 
3. We say a noun is nominative to a verb, and governed by a 


verb or a preposition. 


Examples. 
suggested by the table. 


We give some examples parsed in the way 
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(a) I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless sou/ that perished in his pride. 
Chatterton : Noun, proper, singular, masc., accusative after ‘ of.’ 
boy; Noun, common, singular, masculine, accusative after ‘ of.’ 
soul: Noun, common, singular, masculine, accusative after ‘ of.’ 
pride: Noun, abstract, singular, neuter, accusative after ‘in.’ 


(0) The behaviour of the audience merited the manager’s praises, 


behaviour: Noun, abstract, singular, neuter, nominative to 
“ merited.’ 

audience: Noun, collective, singular, neuter, accusative after ‘ of.’ 

manager’s: Noun, common, singular, masculine, genitive case, 
referring to ‘ praises.’ 

praises ; Noun, common, plural, neuter, accusative after ‘ merited.’ 


e 


EXERCISES 


1. In the following extract, which tells us of the explorations of 
the tiny Lilliputians in the pockets of Gulliver: (1) Give one word 
to express the meaning of each of the two groups of words printed 
in heavy type. (2) What kind of word is each of those you give ? 
(3) Try to show how each one word is clearer in its meaning than 
the group of words it stands for. 


In his right waistcoat pocket we found a prodigious bundle of thin 
white substances, folded one over another, about the bigness of three men, 
tied with a strong cable, and marked with black figures. In the left there 
was a sort of engine, from the back of which were extended twenty long 
poles, resembling the palisades before your Majesty’s court. 

Swit, Gulliver’s Travels 


2. (1) Give the plurals of the following nouns. (2) If there is 
no plural, say so, and say if possible why it is so. 

Mouse; house; glory; leaf; beef; hoof; cuckoo; negro; key; 
child; knavery; goose; axe; genius; deer; cherub; index; foot- 
man; will-o’-the-wisp; mongoose; Times [a newspaper]; impos- 
sibility ; castaway ; echo; chauffeur; axis; swine; solitude; open- 
handedness ; Miss Brown; bliss; vermin; people; gross; darkness. 
3. (1) Give where possible the singular of the following plurals, 

(2) Where the meaning is different in the singular from that of the 
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plural, say so, and write sentences to show this difference. (3) Point 
out particularly the words that have no singular forms. 

Riches ; coppers; teeth; retorts; scarfs; calves; dozens; horses; 
stones; species; summons; measles; woods; customs; grottos; 
clothes ; thanks; ashes; gallows. 

4. (1) Give the gender of the following nouns. (2) Change mascu- 
line to feminine, and feminine to masculine. (3) Point out examples 
of personification. 

Lion; tiger; heroine; pupil; man-of-war; widower; hind; 
witch ; murderer; Victory; songster; abbot; king ; cow ; elephant; 
spinster; lass; monarch; Summer; manservant; czar; madam j 
peacock ; aunt. 

5. (1) Pick out the nouns from the passages given below, and tell 
their kind, number, gender, and case. (2) Where possible, make 
the masculines into feminines, and the feminines into masculines. 
(3) Where possible, change the singulars into plurals. Point out 
cases where this may not be done. 

(a) The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 


Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
J. SHIRLEY 


(b) With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen, drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 
ScoTT 


(c) The founder of this new sect, or to speak more correctly the 
systematizer and apostle of its doctrines, was born as early as 1469, 
that is, about ten years before Luther: and like that reformer acquired 
by the commanding superiority of his genius an astonishing ascendancy 
(though of a very different nature) over the minds of his followers. 

DUGALD STEWART 


6. (1) Give where possible the plurals of the following words. 
(2) Give the singular possessive and where possible plural possessive, 
(3) Give cases where the possessive is used only in certain expres- 
sions. 


Horse; man; axe; fox; lady; mercy; day; Keats; Burns; 
goodness ; princess ; James. 
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7. (1) In the first passage given below, point out examples of 
abstract nouns. (2) In the second passage, give examples of con- 
crete nouns. (3) Point out examples of proper and common nouns. 
(4) Translate (a) into more concrete terms, and (b) into more abstract. 


(a) His dramatic humour has often been compared to that of Moliére ; 
but it resembles it rather in a comic force, than a benevolent gaiety or 
in chastened morality. Such as it is, however, it forms an extra- 
ordinary contrast to that strength of intellectual character which in 
one page reminds us of the deep sense of Tacitus, and in the next of 
the dark and infernal policy of Cesar Borgia. To all this must be 
superadded a purity of taste, which has enabled him as an historian to 
rival the severe simplicity of the Grecian masters, and a sagacity in 
combining historical facts, which was afterwards to afford lights to the 
school of Montesquieu. DUGALD STEWART, Machiavellt 


(b) This was bounded by a slight partition, a sort of verdant parapet 
through which they descend by an easy flight of steps, and are presented 
with the elegant simplicity of the Kitchen Garden. In one place, you 
might see the Marigold flowering, or the Beans in blossom. In another, 
the Endive curled her leaves, or the Lettuce thickened her tufts. Cauli- 
flowers sheltered their fair complexion under a green umbrella; while 
the Borage dishevelled her locks, and braided them with native jewels, 
of a finer azure than the finest sapphires. On the sunny slopes, the 
Cucumber and Melon lay basking in the collected beams. On the raised 
beds the Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, while the Asparagus: 
shot into ranks of spears. The level ground produced all manner of! 
cooling Sallets and nourishing Esculents. HERVEY, Dialogues 


8. (1) Point out the proper nouns in the following. (2) Give: 
also their gender, number, and case. (3) Write the meaning of! 
the passages in simple prose, without the personifications. 


(a) Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 
Jounson, Vanity of Human Wishes 


(b) These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 
Gray, On Eton College 
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9. (1) Take the words personified in the last exercise, and write 
sentences showing each word used as a common noun. (2) Show 
the difference between your use of each word and the use made of 
it in the last exercise. 

Io. (1) Give six abstract nouns, expressing various emotions, 
and write sentences to illustrate them. (2) Give twelve other 
nouns for different actions and experiences during some game, 
and write them up into a connected passage. (3) Parse these 
nouns as they appear in your passage. 

Ir. (1) Give the collective nouns that are used to denote a 
collection of the following beings. (2) Write sentences to illustrate 
the use of each collective noun. (3) Parse each collective noun 
that appears in your sentences. (4) Give sentences illustrating 
your collective nouns used as nouns of multitude, and parse these 
nouns of multitude. 

(Collection of] men; birds; sheep; oxen; cabinet ministers; 
town councillors; grouse; soldiers; regiments; teachers in a school ; 
players at football; books; laws; Members of Parliament; players 


of musical instruments at a theatre; bees; songs a person can sing; 
members of a civilized state; warships. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


If we turn once more to passage I on p. 7, we observe 
that many of the nouns have words that go with them and 
restrict their meaning or application; for example, ‘A 
boor-iooking man,’ ‘a small building.’ ‘Such words as poor- 
looking and small are called adjectives. 

DEFINITION. Adjectives are words that qualify, oz 
restrict in meaning, the nouns they accompany. 

The adjective poor-looking restricts the meaning of the 
noun man, which in its unqualified state means all mankind, 
to a much smaller class of beings, namely, to men that 
look poor ; and ‘a poor-looking man’ is still further re- 
stricted to one man that looks poor. 
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Use of Adjectives. 
(a) A small building. 
(b) His voice seemed familiar. 

In (a) the adjective small is closely joined to the noun 
building, which it qualifies; this is called the epithet use. 
In (0) the adjective is separated from its noun voice by the 
verb or predicate. This use therefore is called predicative. 

Note. 

He is worse than ever. 

The adjective worse qualifies the pronoun (see p. 30) he. Note 
that it is used predicatively, as is usually the case with adjectives 
qualifying pronouns. We cannot say ‘a worse he.’ 

Kinds of Adjectives. 1. We have already mentioned what 
is the most numerous class of adjective, namely, those that 
inform us regarding the nature of the noun. These are 
called adjectives of quality. Similar adjectives are those: 
that tell us of what material an object is composed ; e.z., 
wooden or brazen. Such may be called adjectives of material.. 

2. Adjectives may tell how much of a noun is mentioned ;; 
e.g. ‘ much ability’ or ‘ little ability.’ These are adjective 
of quantity. Other such adjectives are enough, some, all, no, 
half, etc. Some, all, etc., may also be numeral adjective 
(see below). 

3. Adjectives like one, several, innumerable, are applie 
in counting separate objects, not, as in the case of quan-| 
titative adjectives, being applied to one object. They are 
called adjectives of number or numeral adjectives. Theyy 
may tell the number exactly, like two, or three hundred anct 
sixty-seven : they are then definite numeral adjectives. Or 
the other hand, they may state a number only approxi} 
mately, like several, many, few, and are called indefiniti 
numeral adjectives. Words like fourfold, manifold, ard 
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sometimes called multiplicative, though the name need not 
be used. One, two, etc., are called cardinal numbers, and 
jirst, second, etc., ordinal numbers. : 

Notes. 1. The is called the definite article, and a the indefinite 
article. The is sometimes classed with the demonstratives (see below). 
They are to some extent adjectives, for they accompany nouns. 

2. Some definite numerals denoting large numbers are used, 
especially in poetry, in an indefinite way to give the idea of immense 
numbers ; for example, cs 

Myriads saw I at a glance. 

3. Any group of words, or any single word that is not an adjective, 
which is used predicatively or as an epithet is called an adjective 
equivalent. For example, 

(a) A pearl of great price. 
(0) He seemed demented. 

4. Some adjectives are used to point out nouns. ‘ Those 
gardens’ singles out some gardens from several others. 
The name demonstrative adjectives (Lat. demonstrare, to 
point out) is given to such. They consist of this, with its 
plural these, and that with its plural those. To them may 
be added you and yonder, etc. 

Notes. 1. This and these refer to something near in place or in 
time; that, those, and yonder are kept to point out something 
farther away. When we say, ‘ This tree is taller than that,’ we 
mean that the taller tree is the nearer one; when we mention 
‘ those bad times’ we refer to a distant period. ‘ These bad times ’ 
means times near the present. 

2. Such is sometimes called an indefinite demonstrative. 

5. In the sentence 

The Committee meet every Friday 
the adjective has a use that has not been mentioned. It 
spreads or distributes the meaning over all the Fridays. It 
is called therefore a distributive adjective. Each is used in 
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a similar sense. Ezther and neither are used in distribution 
between two persons or things. 

6. Possessive Adjectives. The words my, thy, her, his, tts, 
our, your, and their are called possessive adjectives. They 
are sometimes regarded as forms of the genitive case of the 
personal pronouns (see p. 33). 


Notes. 1. (a) Each hair on his head stood erect. 
(6) Every hair on his head stood erect. 


These sentences illustrate the slight difference in meaning between 
each and every. Each is used to separate the different units more, 
while every is used in a more collective sense. 


2. (a) They departed, each to their own room. 
(b) Neither were prepared for their lessons. 


Common mistakes are exemplified in these sentences. The dis- 
tributive adjectives are from their meaning singular. Theiy in 
(a) should be his (or her), and weve in (b) should be was and their 
should be his. 

3. Words like respective, apiece, convey the distributive idea. 
‘ Their respective parents ’ means ‘ the parents of each.’ 


4. (a) Which boy do you mean ? 
(b) What period does this book refer to ? 


Which and what in these sentences are used to ask questions: 
They are called therefore interrogative adjectives. The uses of 
interrogative words will be shown more fully in our next section 
on the pronouns. 

Comparison of Adjectives. When we say a man is 
happrer or more fortunate, or sadder or less joyful, tha 
another, we use a form of the adjective in order to express 
a comparison between two things. This form is called the 
comparative degree. When, again, we say a man is the 
happrest or least happy among many or few, we employ 
another form of the adjective that is called the superlatiy. 
degree (Lat. swperlativus, lifting up above). The simpl. 
adjective is said to be of the positive degree. 
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DEFINITION. The comparative degree is a form of the 
adjective used to express a comparison between two things ; 
the superlative degree is used to compare more than two 
things. 


Notes. 1. The use of degrees of comparison is restricted almost 
entirely to adjectives of quality. Much and Uittle (adjectives of 
quantity), many and few (adjectives of number), are about all the 
others. Adjectives of material are excluded from comparison. 

2. From their very meaning, a number of adjectives of quality, 
when used in their strict sense, are to be excluded from comparison. 
We cannot, for example, say one thing is more perfect than another, 
because pervfect means ‘as good as it can be.’ Similar words are 
infinite, evervnal, paramount, and words expressing mathematical 
ideas, e.g. round, triangular. 

3. From our examples, it can be seen thai there are two ways of 
forming the degrees of comparison. One is inflexional, viz. by 
adding to the positive y or ev for comparative, and st or est for 
superlative. The other way is to use more or less with the positive 
to form the comparative, and most or least for the superlative. 

4. There is no fixed rule to guide us in the use of these two ways. 
We can say sadder or more sad, braver or more brave, without being 
wrong in either case. Words of more than two syllables—e.g. 
generous, compasstonate—should be used with move and most, to 
prevent the word from becoming too long. Words like happier and 
cleverey may be used, though an awkward word like cruelley or idler 
(the last is apt to be confused with the noun) had better be discarded 
in favour of more crueland moveidle. Most adjectives of one syllable, 
like low, high, etc., can be used with the inflexional method. 

And louder still and still move loud 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud. 

In this extract the use of move loud is perhaps more emphatic 
than that of louder. 

5. Some common words, like good, bad, little, much, old (elder), 
many, have irregular comparisons. 

6. A fairly common mistake with young writers is to use a double 
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comparative or superlative; e.g. more cleverer, most finest. This use 
was known in the time of Shakespeare, who writes ‘ most unkindest.’ 
But it is no louger used. Words, too, like superior, senior, carry 
with them some idea of comparison, as in the phrase ‘a superior 
officer.’ The expression ‘a most superior person’ is sometimes 
used, though it is not correct grammar. Superior has come to be 
used in the positive sense. 


7. My business was most urgent. 


This use of the superlative is an emphatic way of stating the 
positive. Most urgent means very urgent. 


PARSING TABLE 


KIND DEGREE 
Quality 
Quantity 


a Positive 


Demonstrative : 
ADJECTIVE Distributive Comparative 


Material 
Proper 
Interrogative 
Indefinite 


Superlative 


Examples. The following adjectives are parsed on the 
lines suggested by the table. 
(a) Second thoughts are best. 
second : Adjective, ordinal numeral, qualifying ‘ thoughts.’ 
best : Adjective of quality, superlative degree, qualifying ‘thoughts.” — 
(b) Cecil’s dispatch of this business was extraordinary, his maxim 
being, ‘The shortest way to do many things is to do each thing at once.’ 
this : Adjective, demonstrative, qualifying ‘ business.’ 
extraordinary : Adjective of quality, qualifying ‘ dispatch.' 
shortest : Adjective of quality, superlative degree, qualifying 
way.’ 
many : Adjective, indefinite numeral, qualifying ‘ things." 
each : Adjective, distributive, qualifying ‘ thing." 
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EXERCISES 


1. (1) Give the comparative and superlative degrees of the 
tollowing adjectives, (2) Where there are two ways of forming 
the comparative or superlative, give both ways. (3) Point out 
words that have no comparative or superlative. 


Hot; dry; out; expressive; constitutional; golden; eternal; 
round; nigh; cruel; dirty; cheerful; annual; infinite; distinct; 
superlative ; evil; monstrous; inferior; American; perpetual. 


2. (1) Pick out the adjectives in the following passages. (2) Parse 
them. (3) Try to get a noun to correspond to each adjective 
(e.g. Stoical, noun Stoic). (4) Classify the nouns thus obtained. 


(a) The Stoical system of ethics was in the highest sense a system of 
independent morals. It taught that our reason reveals to us a certain 
law of nature, and that a desire to conform to this law, irrespectively of 

. aJl considerations of reward or punishment, of happiness or the reverse, is 
a possible anda sufficient motive of virtue. Lecky, European Morals 


(b) Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 
Loverace, To Lucasta 
(c) And called 
His legions : Angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost 
(d) And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 


The Lady of Shalott. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott 


3. (1) Go over the nouns given in the last extracts, and wherever 
possible give adjectives derived from these nouns. (2) Give degrees 
of comparison where youcan. (3) Write sentences to illustrate the 
meaning of some of these adjectives. 

4. (1) In (a) over page, insert suitable adjectives of quantity. Note 
the various changes of meaning. (2) In (6) insert adjectives of 
number. (3) In both (a) and (0) insert several adjectives of quality, 
(4) In (c), (d), and (e) insert suitable adjectives, and classify them. 
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(a) He possessed — gold. 

(b) On the hill are grazing — sheep. 

(c) — bullet has its billet. 

(d) The school had room for — pupils. 

(e) Their names are —. 

5. (1) In the following sentences, point out any inaccuracies of 
language. (2) Rewrite the sentences correctly. 

(a) The Navy is much superior than it was twenty-five years ago. / 

(b) Of the two sisters, the youngest was by far the cleverest, though 
she was the idlest. 

(c) I saw myriads of aquatic creatures and vegetation. 

(d) The story of my trip in a submarine is like one of these stories 
you read about. 

(e) They asked me to take them round the more principal places of 
the town. 

(f ) I was the eldest of two brothers, called Tony and Dick. 

(g) Each singer decided for himself the words he could vocalize upon 
most easily, and those were actually sung at that and subsequent 
productions of the opera. : 

(h) They are in a different mood than they were at this time last 
year. 


THE PRONOUNS 


‘T’ve lost my watch,’ I said suddenly ; ‘has any one stolen it ? * 

‘Who steals my watch steals trash,’ said my companion. 
He was trying to be funny. 

‘That,’ I responded, ‘may apply to those who have not got 
theirs stolen; but few find consolation in proverbs when they 
themselves are the losers.’ 

‘Why,’ he rejoined, ‘it may be that it will turn up. My own 
was lost, and I blamed myself for being such a fool ag to allow 
a pickpocket to get the better of me. Your pickpocket is usually 
an easy fellow to circumvent. But my mother, who has a perfect 
genius for recovering articles that have gone a-missing, found if 
in an old suit of mine; and so I got it without any trouble what- 
-soever.’ 

‘Which is a great blessing to us both,’ I grumbled; ‘I should 
never have heard the last of it, But I myself put my watch ina 
pocket where it would be safe. Who could have taken it? 
Whatever shall I do without it ?’ 
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‘Here’s Fido,’ said he; ‘ they must have sent him after us, 
He has something in his mouth.’ 

It was the same watch that I had lost, and about which I had 
made the fuss ; and round it was wrapped a note from my wife. 
“Here’s your watch; you left it with baby to amuse herself 
with it.’ 

“I’ve lost my watch; has any one stolen zt ?’ 

What does z# refer to? Clearly, to the noun watch. We 
use 7¢ to save a clumsy repetition of the word watch. It is 
called a pronoun. 

DEFINITION. Words that are used in place of nouns are 
called pronouns. 

Without pronouns, we should be required to repeat the 
name of everything on every occasion we mentioned it. 

Pronouns resembling Adjectives. Several of these can be 
seen among the pronouns in black type in our passage. 
They resemble adjectives that we have already discussed 
(pp. 25 and 26), and they receive similar names. 

I. Demonstrative Pronouns: This, that, these, those, such, 
same, yon. 

2. Numeral Pronouns: 

(a) Indefinite: All, any, any one; both, several, cer: 
tain ; enough, few, many ; none, some, sundry, divers, 
(b) Definite: One, two, thirty, etc. 

3. Distributive: Each, either, neither. 

4. Interrogative: Who, whose, whom, which, what, what- 
ever, whoever. 

Difference between Adjectives and Pronouns. Why are 
these words sometimes called adjectives, and sometimes 
pronouns ? Compare the following sentences: 

(a) That may apply to those. 
(0) That consolation may apply to those people. 


In (a) that and those are pronouns ; in (b) these words are 
B 
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adjectives. In (a) they stand for nouns which do not 
actually appear; in (b) they accompany nouns that are 
seen close beside them. This difference exists between all 
pronouns and all adjectives. 

Notes. 1. The indefinite numeral adjective ~o has zone for its 


pronoun ; the definite numeral adjective one has a pronoun oné, 
which has a plural ones. The adjective has no such inflexion. 


2. (a) Have you read of one Titus Oates ? 
(b) One does not know what to do. 
These two sentences illustrate two uses of ove as a pronoun. In 
(a) it is definite, for it means a certain person, and is in apposition 
to Titus Oates. In (b) it is an indefinite pronoun. 


5. Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 
I have lost my watch. 


In this sentence J is substituted for the name of some 
person who is not named; it is therefore a pronoun, 
Similarly in the continuation of the passage on p. 30 it 
refers to the watch, and he to the companion. Such 
pronouns are called personal pronouns. For a reason for 
this name see note 3 below. 


Notes. 1. When a person talks of himself or of those associated 
with him, he uses the pronouns J, me, my or mine, we, us, our or 
ours. These are called first personal pronouns. 

2. When he addresses some person or persons directly, he uses 
the pronouns you, your, or yours. Once the pronouns thou, thee, 
thy, and thine were freely used, but now these forms are restricted 
to poetry or to prayers. These pronouns are called second persona} 
pronouns. 

3. A speaker or writer may mention something that is not himself 
nor some one directly addressed, nor anything associated with 
either of these. The pronouns then used are he, him, his (referring 
to masculine nouns), she, her, hers (to feminine nouns), it, its (to 
neuter nouns). For plural nouns of all genders the forms they, 
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them, theiys are used. These pronouns are called third personal 


pronouns. 
The subdivision of these pronouns into three persons or classes 
gives them their name of personal pronouns. 


4. Table of Personal Pronouns. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masculine Feminine Neuter Masc., Fem., & Neut. 
2 3 I 2 3 I 2 3 I 2 3 
tho h (rare) | |” 
= Bae WOE E ou | she i) on it} we | you | they 
th 
. ae him} me ee her | me aa it || us you | them 
(thy) (thy) (thy) 
thine | 3, | (my)| thine |(her)| (my) | thine |;,.// (our) | (your) | (their) 
oe mine | (your) | hers| mine | (your) ours | yours | theirs 
rs yours yours 
con him} me oe her | me oe it|| us | you | them 


5. The forms my, mine, her, hers, etc., are the genitive case of 
the personal pronouns. 
(a) This is my watch. 
(6) This watch of mine. 
(c) This watch is mune. 
(d) Fetch me mine armour. 
(e) An old suit of mine. 

The forms my, thy, her, your, theiy, its are used as epithets, 1.e. 
closely attached to their noun. Their close connexion with nouns 
has led to their name of possessive adjectives. The other genitive 
forms are used predicatively or after prepositions, and are called 
possessive pronouns. In poetry they are occasionally used to 
prevent two vowels coming together, as in (d). Of the first three 
sentences (c) is the most emphatic. A more emphatic way is to 
use my own. In (e) we have a double possessive, mine being governed 


by of. 
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6. They must have sent him after us. 

In this sentence they is not the third personal pronoun, plural. 
It is used indefinitely, meaning some one, or one. It is a way of 
stating the passive, namely, ‘ He must have been sent after us.’ 

7. Your pickpocket is an easy person to circumvent. 

There is no sense of the possessive in this use of your. it expresses 

contempt or superiority. 


8. The Leader of the Opposition declared to the Prime Minister 
that he attached no great importance to his remarks. 


This sentence illustrates the dangers of using personal pronouns 
in reported speech. There can be four distinct meanings read 
into the sentence, according as he is taken to mean Leader or Prime 
Minister, and his, Leader or Prime Ministery. Even though it be 
clumsy, the nouns in this instance had better be used throughout. 


9. (a) If anybody spills some salt they throw it over the left shoulder. 
(b) One thing one notices when you visit a battleship is the 
cleanliness on board. 


This is a very common mistake. In (a) the pronoun, which 
refers to the same person, is changed in number; in (b) the person 
and perhaps the number is changed. The pronouns should, of 
course, while they refer to the same thing remain unchanged. 


6. Reflexive Pronouns. 
I blamed myself. 


The object of the verb is the pronoun myself, which 
clearly refers to the same person as the subject. Such 
pronouns as this are called reflexive pronouns, and are 
compounded of the word self (or selves) and various forms 
of the personal pronouns. . 


Notes. 1. They themselves are the losers. 

Though reflexive in form, themselves here is used simply to 
emphasize the subject. They may be called emphasizing pronouns. 
The reflexive meaning is found only after transitive verbs. This 
emphatic word can emphasize the subject of a transitive verb, 
e.g. ‘1 myself blamed the officers.’ 
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2. You left it with baby to amuse herself with it. 

Heyself here is governed by an infinitive verb (see p. 49), which 
has no subject. Herself cannot therefore be strictly reflexive ; 
but if amuse were made finite, its subject would be she, and so the 
reflexive idea is preserved. 

3. On the way they bitterly reproached each other. 

Each other (used of two persons) means that the action is mutual, 
that is, affects both parties equally. The sentence means ‘ each 
reproached the other.’ 


7. Relative Pronouns. 
That may apply to those who have not got theirs stolen. 


Who in this sentence is evidently a pronoun, for it refers 
to some persons. It does more: it helps to introduce a 
group of words that tells us something about the persons 
Who, in performing this double duty—referring back to 
some noun or pronoun and carrying on the statement 
regarding this noun or pronoun—is called a relative pronoun. 
Those is said to be its antecedent. In nearly every case a 
relative pronoun has an antecedent, usually a noun or 
pronoun, but sometimes a whole sentence, to which it is 
closely related. 


Notes. 1. Table of Relative Pronouns. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


Case | Masc. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. who which 
Accus. whom which 
Gen. | whose (whose) 
Dat. whom which 


Other relative pronouns are that, what (= that which), what- 
ever (= that whichever), whoever, whoso, whosoever, as (after same 
and such), and but (after negatives). 
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2. Who steals my purse steals trash. 


In this sentence who appears to have no antecedent. In reality 
the antecedent is contained in who, which means he who. It is, 
therefore, a compound relative pronoun. 


3. (a) Which is a great blessing .. . 


Which does not show any antecedent. It introduces a new state- 
ment altogether, for it means and this. ‘And this is a great 
blessing . . .’ the sentence should read. Which in this case 
introduces a principal clause (see Chapter IT). 

(b) People go and skate upon the surface, which isa most delightful 
pastime. 

This shows a slovenly use of this compound which. As the 
sentence stands, which refers to surface. This of course makes 
nonsense of the sentence. It would be better to divide this sentence 
into two. 


4. (a) Such a fool as (I was) toallow. . 
(6) The same watch that I had lost. 


As in (a) is a relative pronoun, for it introduces some information 
telling us about fool. It is found with this use after same and such. 
In (0) we see that used after same. This is correct, though as would 
do quite as well. 


5. A pocket where it would be safe. 


Where here is a compound word, because it means in which. 
Old-fashioned compound relatives of this kind, where the com- 
pounding can be seen, are whereof (of which), whereby (by which), etc 


6. (a) I don’t know what to do. 
(b) Whatever shall I do? 


There are two ways of parsing what. (i) As a compound relative 
meaning that which: ‘1 don’t know that which I am to do.’ That 
is the antecedent and which the relative. (ii) What, perhaps more 
accurately, is also considered as a simple relative pronoun whose 
antecedent that has been omitted: ‘I don’t know that what I am 
todo.’ In this case what is objective by todo. Compound forms 
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of what are whatever and whatsoever. They present little difficulty. 
In (b) above whatever is objective by shall do. 
7. (a) My mother, who has a perfect genius for recovering articles 
that have gone a-missing 


(b) The same watch that I had lost, and about which I was making 
the fuss. 


It would be wrong to write (a) : 


My mother, that has a perfect genius for recovering articles which 
have gone a-missing .. . 

Why is this so? When should we use who (or which), and when 
that? The rule governing the distinction between them does not 
always hold. But in (a) we see that ‘ who has a perfect genius .. .’ 
adds to and continues the idea in ‘my mother’; ‘that have gone 
a-missing,’ on the other hand, restricts the sense to a certain kind 
of article. Who and which are therefore called continuative, that 
is called restrictive. We can put it another way: the which clause 
is not absolutely necessary to the meaning of the sentence, but the 
that clause is necessary. 

This rule does not hold rigidly. In (6) above that is used first, 
but when we want to carry the sense further we must say ‘ about 
which. Which (or whom) must be used after prepositions. We 
might, however, say ‘that I had been making the fuss about’: 
though this is clumsy. The use of that for who or whom is not 
general. We say, ‘I know the boy whom you mentioned,’ when 
the strict restrictive sense would require that. 


8. (a) This is the watch I told you about. 
In this sentence the relative pronoun is omitted. The omission 
is quite good English, though it may lead to bad English. 


(b) All the time they were being hauled out they were screaming at 
the top of their voices. 


This sentence shows a slovenly omission of the relative pronoun. 
We need after tzme such words as during which. 
g. (a2) Who ishe? (b) What is he? (c) Which is he? 
These sentences illustrate the use of the interrogative pronouns. 
Which is used in a selective sense, and on this occasion can be of 
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all genders. Who and what do not carry any idea of selection: 
what refers to the nature or condition of the person in question, 
and who to his name or family. 


PARSING TABLE 


KIND PERSON 
Personal (I, you, he, etc.) 
Reflexive (Myself, yourself, etc.) 1st 
Demonstrative (This, that, etc.) 
PRONOUN {Distributive (Each, every, etc.) 2nd 
Numeral (One, several, few, many, etc.) 
Relative (Who, which, that, etc.) Srd 
Interrogative (Who, which, whose, what) 
NUMBER GENDER CASE 
aaa | {Feminine | p peeareaks 
Feminine Fe 
‘Plural Neuter eee 


Note. Pronouns have the same person, number, and gender as 
the nouns to which they refer. 


Examples. The following pronouns are parsed on the 
lines suggested by the table: 

(a) I could not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest of this gay 
assembly, who excepted to Sir William Henry because he wore a 
frieze coat. 

I; Personal pronoun, ist, singular, common, nominative to ‘ could.’ 

one: Indefinite pronoun, 3rd, singular, common, accusative 
after ‘ at.’ 

who: Relative pronoun, antecedent ‘ one,’ 3rd, singular, common, 
nominative to ‘ excepted.’ 

he: Personal pronoun, 3rd, singular, masculine, nominative to > 
‘ wore.’ 


(0) Few care about flowers. Many, indeed, pick up those they meet 
with in a country walk, binding each and all into a nosegay. 


few: Numeral pronoun (indefinite), 3rd, plural, common, 
nominative to ‘ care.’ 
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many: Numeral pronoun (indefinite), 3rd, plural, common, 
nominative to ‘ pick.’ 

those: Demonstrative pronoun, 3rd, plural, neuter, accusative 
after ‘ pick.’ 

they: Personal pronoun, 3rd, plural, common, nominative to 
“meet.” 

each: Distributive pronoun, 3rd, singular, neuter, accusative 
after “ binding.’ 

all: Numeral pronoun (indefinite), 3rd, plural, neuter, accusative 
after ‘ binding.’ 


EXERCISES . 


1. (r) In the following sentences substitute pronouns for nouns 
wherever you can. (2) Show where the substitution of pronouns 
would lead to ambiguity. (3) Parse the pronouns you introduce. 


(a) Bruce was lying one morning on Bruce’s wretched bed, and 
deliberating within Bruce’s self whether Bruce had not better resign 
all thoughts of attempting to make good Bruce’s right to the Scottish 
crown. 

(6) The manager expressed the opinion. to the manager’s new clerk 
that the clerk would find the clerk’s self quite capable of fulfilling the 
manager’s duties. 

(c) Here the kind parson brought up the parson’s eight children ; 
and loving all the world, as the parson’s son says, fancied all the world 
loved the parson. The parson kept an open table, round the table sat 
flatterers and poor friends, flatterers and poor friends laughed at the 
honest rector’s many jokes, and ate the produce of the honest rector’s 
seventy acres of farm. 


2. Parse the pronouns in the following sentences: 


(a) Who is that stranger who appears to be amazed at the building 
and its surroundings ? 

(0) If we owe them anything it is the duty of each of us to repay 
each and all of them without any delay whatsoever. 

(c) What if the field be lost ? All is not lost. 

(d) Neither of the songs will do ; but both, whatever their failings 
may be, are entitled to his best consideration. 

(e) One and all were determined to stand by their rights, and 
there was not one but fulfilled that determination. 

(f) A man’s a man for all that. 

(g) These same stars as you now see are shining over her sleep 
to-night. 

B2 
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3. (1) Parse the pronouns given below in italics. (2) Explain the 
different uses in each: case. 


Ace th 


(a) I cast myself upon Thy pity, Lord. 
(0) Much have I seen and known, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all. 


(c) God defend me from myself. 

(d) I myself have all the world to boast. 

(e) I live not in myself. 

(f) Myself am poor, and born to bitter days. 

(g) He himself could not explain what he meant. 
(h) He himself gave his own property. 
) 


In the following passages tell whether the word italicized is 


@ pronoun or an adjective. (2) Parse each word given in italics. 


(a) That man hath perfect blessedness 
That walketh not astray. 
(0) What man is this ? 
(c) These are thy toys. 
(d) Few and short were the prayers we said. 
(e) The many fail, the one succeeds. 
(f) It is well to look at whatever you may lose. 
(g) For ’tis a truth well known to most, 
That, whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In every cranny but the right. 


(i) That is he. 


5. Pick out the pronouns from the following passages and parse 


them. 


(a) Allis not gold that glitters. 
(b) Who, of the millions whom he has amused, doesn’t love him ? 


(c) Who that pretender is, and who is king— 
God bless us all—that’s quite another thing. 

(da) Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy elders with the gift of myrrh. 

(e) Exists the remnant of a line 


Such as the Doric mothers bore. 
(f) Watch what thou seest. 
(g) One can live on little, but not on nothing. 
(2) Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
(i) Enough is better than too much. 
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(4) Whatever is, is right. 
(k) Such men as live in these degenerate days. 


5. (1) In the following sentences point out which are correct 
uses of the relative pronouns, and which are wrong. (2) Rewrite 
correctly the sentences that are wrong. 


(az) It is manifest that the reasons that may induce a ruler to suppress 
by force some forms of religious worship are very various. 

(b) I put my foot on an umbrella which was lying spread out. 

(c) Ghosts were supposed to be warnings of some terrible thing which 
was to befall the person to which they came. 

(d) At nights the ships have searchlights, which are very powerful 
lights which shine across the sea. 

(e) The coach stopped and the travellers got out and had a hearty 
meal, after which they were ready for the remainder ofthe journey. 

(f) You don’t need to wait for a friend or train which won’t come for 
a long time. 

(g) I perish by this people which I made. 

(h) I saw an elephant and a lot of men, which I saw afterwards were 
hunters. 

(z) The mine is just a railway tunnel that the walls are able to be 
seen. 

(7) The great barriers which have kept Africa shut are the unhealthi- 
ness of the coast, and the exclusive illiberal disposition of the border 
tribes. 

(k) He also serves who only stands and waits. 

(2) Whom God will destroy He first of all drives mad. 

(m) Who does not mix with the crowd knows nothing. 

(x) The donkey was trained to turn to the side his head was drawn. 

(o) This morning four men were in charge of one cart, three of whom 
rent the air with their loud cries. 


6. (1) Point out any pronouns that are wrongly used in the 
following sentences. (2) Explain why they are wrong. (3) Re- 
write the sentences correctly. 


(a) The first sight of a gipsy is not pleasing, because of their dirty 
appearance. 

(b) A Kaffir will not go out at night unless they have their charms. 

(c) You can imagine somebody cycling along when something rushes 
from a hedge and yells at you. 

(d) When a person first comes to the town, they are astonished at the 
size of the place. 

(e) When one has been working hard for a long time he begins to 
look forward to the holidays, and whether short or long means to have 
a good time. , 

(f) Sometimes an alligator, viewing a man from the opposite bank, 
rushes across the stream with wonderful agility, as is seen by the high 
ripple he makes on the surface, caused by his rapid motion on the 
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bottom ; but in general they act by stealth, sinking underneath as soon 
as they see man. 

(g) They rushed to their cousins with the report that their mother was 
among the injured. 

(h) Let each man bear their own fair share. 
7. (1) Point out the uses of the following pronouns printed in 


italics. (2) Parse them. 

(a) Thrice to thine and thrice to mine. 

(b) Your worm is the only emperor for diet. 

(c) j Beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, ai/ but the wakeful nightingale. 
(a) They that know one another, salute afar off. 
(e) Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
(f) This is the same petition as we refused yesterday. 
(g) It did me yeoman service. 
(2) I must have it, and that quickly. 
(1) Be quick: that’s a good boy. 
(7) There is no man so well shod bué may on occasion slip. 


THE VERB 


Verbs used transitively and intransitively. 


(a) He gave six dollars for the newly sawn boards. 
(0) The boards gave off a pleasant smell. 
(c) On the slightest pressure, the boards gave. 


In each of these sentences there is one word without 
which there could be no sentence. This word gave expresses 
the action, and we call it a verb. Verb is derived from the 
Latin verbum, a word, andthe Romans used the same word in 
grammar fora verb: it is ‘the word’ of a sentence. In each 
of the examples, however, the verb has a different meaning. 
In (a) it means handed over (or some such similar meaning). 
When we are told he handed over, we at once expect to be 
told what he handed over; the sense is not complete, and 
we transfer our attention from the verb to the object that 
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is acted upon by the verb. Verbs that carry on the atten- 
tion in this way are said to be used transitively (Lat. trans, 
across, and go, I go), and the thing to which the attention 
is transferred is called the object. The object is in the 
objective (or accusative) case. In (a) the object is dollars. 
The word that stands for the person that does the action— 
he in this case—is called the subject, in the nominative case ; 
and the rest of the sentence is called the predicate. 

In (b) the boards do not give a smell in the active sense 
that the man gave the dollars. The sense of the single 
word gave is less complete. The verb, indeed, requires 
the assistance of another word, off, to give it a transitive 
force. 

Gave in (c) concludes the sense ; the mind of the reader 
is satisfied, and is not carried on to some object. The 
verb in this case is used intransitively. 


DEFINITION. A verb is transitive when the action 
passes over from the doer of the action to something else ; 
it is intransitive when the action stops with the verb. 


Notes. 1. I do not know what I am to do. 


The object in this sentence is not a simple noun, like dollars, but 
a whole group of words. Objects can be as elaborate as we please 


2. I showed him the wound in my arm. 

Showed is evidently a transitive verb. What did I show? The 
wound, clearly. Wound is therefore the object. I did not show 
him, but to him. Him is called the indirect object, or is said to be 
in the dative case. 

. (2) She seems | road. 
~ 0) All is | well. 


In the above sentences, which contain verbs used intransitively, 
the sense does not rest complete with the verb. Other words are 
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required. These words are called the complement, and are usually 
nouns, adjectives, or pronouns. In (bd) well is an adjective. 

4. The verbs to be, become, grow, seem, feel, appear are such 
peculiar verbs that the name neuter verb has been applied to them. 
This means that they are neither transitive nor intransitive, active 
nor passive (see below). They take the nominative case after 
there oe sekt Ise lie 

5. Her beauty made me | glad. 

Here we have a transitive verb with its object me, yet the sense 
is not complete without the complement glad. Such verbs are 
sometimes called factitive verbs. 


6. (a) She was wildly clad. 
(b) I have lost my brother. 
(c) I have a brother dead. 

In (a) was does not exist alone: it is used to assist the meaning 
of the verb clad, which supplies the principal idea in the verb. 
Clad is the principal verb, was is called the auxiliary. An auxiliary 
verb is used to help another verb to form tense, mood, or voice. 
Common auxiliary verbs are be (for tense and voice); do, have, 
shall, and will (for tense) ; may, might, shall, should, and would (for 
mood). In (6) have is an auxiliary ; in (c) it is a principal verb. 


Voice. 
(a) He gave six dollars. 
Let us reverse the positions of the subject and object, 
and keep the sense of the words unchanged. We shall 
then write : 


(b) Six dollars were given by him. 


The form of the verb is changed. In (b), however, the 
subject s¢x dollars does no action. It suffers or bears the 
action expressed by the verb. In other words, we can say 
it‘is a passive agent. Nevertheless, we still say it is the 
subject ; but we say the verb were given is in the passive 
voice (Lat. datior, 1 suffer). Gave is said to be in the active 
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voice. Note that in (b) the former subject he is put after 
the word by and changes its form to him. 

DEFINITION. The active voice is that form of the verb 
that is used when the subject does the action; the passive 
voice is the form used when the subject is acted upon. 


Notes. 
I. (a) I showed him the wound. 
(6) The wound was shown to him by me. 

(c) He was taught Geography by me. 

Here (6) is the passive form of (a). The direct object wound 
becomes the subject, but the indirect object him still remains the 
indirect object, except that to appears before it. In (c) we have 
Geography as the object of a passive verb, because feach in the 
active takes two objects, e.g. ‘I taught him Geography.’ ‘The 
accusative found after a passive verb is called the retained accusative. 

2. Verbs used intransitively cannot have a passive form, for they 
have no object that may become the subject in the passive form. 

3. It will be seen that the verb /o be as an auxiliary, along with 
the perfect participle of the main verb, is used to form the passive 
voice. See p. 60. 


In the following passage the passive verbs should be observed 
and the sentences made active. All the finite verbs appear in 
black type. A finite verb is a verb that has a subject. 


One of the best stories in Homer’s Odyssey is concerned with 
the Cyclops. 

When Ulysses was come to the Cyclopean island, he thought 
that he with some companions would go to the Cyclops’ cave, 
and take with him a supply of glorious wine. There they were 
shut in the cave by the Cyclops, by means of a great door-stone; 
and the monster, who was huger and more horrible than ever man 
was or is, declared he would eat them two by two until they were 
all devoured. In this manner four Greeks were eaten; and so 
great a dismay fell upon the others that they wailed aloud. 

But plans were revolving themselves in the wily brain of 
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Ulysses; and he determined that he would carry out a great 
scheme if he were permitted. One night, when the monster’s 
supper was preparing, he stole up to him with a bowl of the 
dark wine, which smelt and tasted divinely. With soft words he 
easily prevailed upon the Cyclops to drink it; for it was well 
known that savage beings are easily drawn to drunkenness. 
Then when the greedy desires of the Cyclops had run their course, 
and he was fallen asleep, the Greeks burnt out his one eye with 
an enormous pointed stake heated red hot, and by another clever. 
stratagem escaped from the cavern. 

You will find that the story is fold with splendid energy and 
poetical colour, and reads very well indeed. We do not know 
when it was written, though we do know that it has existed for 
thousands of years. 


Mood. For the sake of clearness let us examine one verb. 
(a) I go. 
(b) Go. 
(c) Let me go. 
(d) I am ready #0 go. 
(e) He bought the business as a going concern. 
(f) Going is hard to bear. 


In all these sentences the verb has a similar meaning, 
but to some extent a difference exists. In (a) the speaker 
states a fact; in (b) he expresses a command or entreaty ; 
in (c) he begs or commands some one to permit him to go; 
in (d) to go is used apart from the speaker: the actual going is 
not made the outstanding action on the part of the speaker ; 
in (e) govng is used as an adjective; in (/) it is used as a noun. 
The difference in meaning lies in the mood or intention of 
the subject. Thus verbs can reflect the mood of their sub- 
ject. In (a) we have the indicative ; in (b) the imperative ; 
in (c) and (d) the infinitive (without a subject) ; in (e) we 
have what is called a participle; and in (f) a gerund. 
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DEFINITION. The mood of a verb is the form it takes 
to show the kind of state or action that it represents. 

We now add a passage to make the uses of the moods 
clearer. 


Goldsmith, in a pleasant composition that will be found in a 
series of essays contributed as ‘ The Citizen of the World,’ narrates 
the following : 

A juggler, who was renowned far and wide for his tricks, met 
a tailor who loudly complained of his customers’ ruining him, 
and who averred that they otherwise were using him ill. 

“Do not say so,’ replied the juggler; ‘ you evidently consider 
yourself, and have considered yourself, badly off; in the future 
you will have more matter for lamentation.’ 

“How will that be?’ asked the other; ‘things will surely 
mend. I shall live more prosperously. My customers shall not 
ruin me. Certainly before my life ends I hope to retire, and, 
having spent my latter days here in peace, I mean to depart with 
steadfastness.’ 

‘Nay, consider,’ was the response; ‘ what support have you 
to be reckoned upon? To labour at one poor craft, fo die after 
you have worked yourself blind at it, that is your only hope. 
I, however, am better situated. I should be badly placed if I had 
but one conjuring trick. But I have a hundred such, and if one 
prove often unsuccessful, many more are quite to hand.’ 

‘Woe is me! I would my parents had only taught me to be 
a juggler,’ cried the poor tailor, dolefully. 

‘Some people do nothing but grumble, though they are happy 
enough. You would be a juggler, I suppose. But let us hope that 
things will end happily enough. If evil fortune be your lot, you 
at least will have been warned. You should come to me and 
I will help you, if you please. You shall not starve.’ 

‘I will come, though God forbid that such evil should come to 
pass. And, having been thus comforted, the tailor departed 
more gladly for home. 

But shortly after this, a famine having come upon the people, 
the poor conjurer was ruined, for men were too busily occupied 
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with the misery of their lot to think of juggling Yet amidst all 
their sorrow they could scarcely go without clothes, and the 
tailor’s occupation survived. In the end the poor juggler, nearly 
starving and quite impoverished, crept to the tailor to ask humbly 
for the charity that he had so presumptuously offered. 


Subjunctive Mood. 
(a) God forbid that such an evil... 
{b) If one prove unsuccessful . . . 
(c) If evil fortune be your lot... 


Forbid cannot be the indicative, for a simple statement 
of fact would be, ‘God forbids . . .’ The real meaning is 
‘May God forbid,’ and the mood of the speaker is that 
of a wish or desire. Verbs that reflect such a mood are 
said to be in the subjunctive. Doubt and hesitation find 
a place in this mood, as can be seen in (0) and (c). 


Notes. 1. The strict use of the subjunctive need not be insisted 
on. In fact, it would be a sign of stiffness if a writer used it every 
time. Proves (for prove) and is (for be) can be used in our examples. 

2. The subjunctive is found chiefly in sentences containing the 
word if. These are called hypothetical sentences, because they 
express a suggestion or hypothesis. 

3. Had I but served my God... 


This form is a poetical use of the hypothetical sentence. It 
means, ‘If I had served my God .. .’ 


4. If you please. 
You is not the subject of please. The sentence means, ‘ If it 
please you.’ Please is subjunctive, agreeing with 72. 
5. The present tense of the subjunctive has the verb unchanged 
throughout, e.g. I go, he go, we go, etc. See p. 60. 
6. Since they express desire, condition, or determination, the 
present and past tenses of the subjunctive mood carry a suggestion 


of the future tense as well. For example, God save the King expresses 
a hope that God will save the King. 
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There are no tuture tenses of the subjunctive mood in English. 
The auxiliary verbs should and would are used to form future 
indicative tenses in the past (see p. 55). 

7. Subjunctive Equivalents. The use of the auxiliary verbs may 
and might may be taken as equivalent to that of the present and 
past tenses respectively of the subjunctive mood. May ask may 
be parsed as equivalent to the present tense of the subjunctive, 
might ask as equivalent to the past tense. 


Imperative Mood. 
(a) Do not say so. 
(6) Let us go. 
(c) Do you go. 

As its name (from Lat. zmpfero, I command) suggests, 
this verb expresses a command or entreaty. In (a) we 
have the command put negatively. In () it is put more 
as an entreaty.1 The subject of the imperative (you) is 
generally omitted, except in the emphatic form (c). 


Infinitive Mood. This mood of the verb is used with no 
subject. It therefore has no number or person. 


(a) I hope to retive. . . . I mean fo depart. 
(b) Support to be reckoned on. 

(c) To labour is your only hope. 

(d) Taught me éo be a conjurer. 

(e) Such evil should come to pass. 

(f) You do nothing but grumble. 

(g) They could scarcely go without clothes. 
(h) The juggler crept to ask humbly. 


An examination of the above examples may explain a 
little about this mood, which causes much difficulty among 
those not well versed in grammar. The mood can usually 

1 Another explanation of (b) is that it is an exhortation in the 


first person, and so is a way of stating the subjunctive. It was 
certainly imperative originally. 
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be recognized by the word ¢o, actually appearing, or under- 
stood. 

Infinitives appear in two forms. 

I. Without To. In these cases the word to needs to be 
prefixed before the infinitive verb. (i) After such auxiliary 
verbs as can, could, may, might, must, should, would, as in 
(ec) (come) and (g) above. (ii) After verbs like hear, see, etc., 
e.g. ‘I saw him die.’ (iii) Some phrases, as in (f/f). Com- 
pare ‘ you had better go.’ 

II. With to. These infinitives are more easy to notice, 
though their uses are various.. (i) As a noun, e.g. in (c). 
Here to labour is nominative to zs. An infinitive used in 
this way is called the Simple Infinitive. (ii) As an adverb 
or adjective. This is called the Adverbial Infinitive. In 
(b) the passive infinitive to be reckoned on agrees with the 
noun ‘ support,’ and so resembles an adjective. In (h) to ask 
shows the reason for the main verb: it is used adverbially, 
therefore. In (e) we have something of the same, though 
the infinitive zo pass has lost most of its idea of purpose. 
(iii) After certain verbs, as in (a) and (d). These verbs are 
said to govern the infinitive. 


Note. The following table shows the various forms of the infini- 
tive. There are no passive infinitives of intransitive verbs. 


INFINITIVES OF THE VERB.‘ TO ASK’ 


ar 
Tense Active Passive 
Present To ask To be asked 
Perfect To have asked To have been 
asked 
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There are perhaps future infinitives, viz. to be about to ask (active) 
and to be about to be asked (passive). These, however, may be taken 
as the verb fo be, along with the present infinitive governed by the 
word about. There are also present and perfect continuous forms 
(in active only), Zo be asking, to have been asking 


Participles. A participle is the form of the verb that is 
partly a verb and partly an adjective. The following are 
examples of participles : 


(a) Sketches contributed as ‘ The Citizen of the World.’ 

(0) Having spent my latter days in peace, I mean to depart. 
(c) Having been comforted, he departed. : 

(dz) A famine having come, the poor juggler was ruined. 


The main use of a participle is that of an adjective, 7.e. 
it should accompany some noun or pronoun. In (a) the 
participle agrees with sketches; in (b) with J; in (c) with 
he; in (d) with famine. 

Notes. 1. Participles can be used as predicative adjectives; e.g. 
we could say, ‘ He departed comforted.’ 

2. In (a) we have the participle that can be parsed as an adjective. 
Compare similar participles in ‘a Jost ball,’ ‘a closed window,’ etc. 

3. In (0) we have illustrated the great difference between participles 
and adjectives. The participle having spent is transitive, and has 
an object, days. A pure adjective could never have an object. In 
(a) and (c) we have passive forms derived from transitive verbs. 

4. Observe (d) carefully. What is the case of famine ? It cannot 
agree with the finite verb was ruined: the famine was not ruined, 
but the juggler. The case of famine is called nominative absolute, 
because it accompanies only a participle, namely, having come. It 
would be better English to write, ‘ When a famine had come .. .’ 
This nominative absolute is sometimes found with the infinitive 
verb, é.g. ‘So it was arranged, he to go, and we to stay.’ 

5. Except in rare cases, a participle must have a noun or pronoun 
which it accompanies. Great care must be taken in seeing that some 
word, and that word a suitable word, is qualified by the participle. 
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(a) Broadly speaking, there will be Union in what is left over. 
(b) Standing on the bank, the keen eye of the natives cannot detect 
the opposite side of the river. 


In (a) the participle agrees with no noun. This is called the 


impersonal absolute. 

In (b), from the arrangement of the sentence, it is the eye that 
seems to be standing on the bank. This is an instance of misrelated 
participle. It is much better to turn this participle into a finite 
verb. 

6. Participles of the verb to speak. 


Tense Active Passive | 
Present speaking a being spoken 
Perfect having spoken | spoken 
Perfect having been having been 

(continuous) speaking spoken 


Gerund and Verbal Noun. A gerund is a part of the verb 
that is partly a noun and partly a verb. Compare carefully 
the two sentences : 


(2) He complained of his customers ruining him. 
(6) He complained of his customers’ ruining him. 


They resemble each other in form and meaning. But 
(a) declares that the tailor complained of certain persons, 
his customers, who were ruining him ; (6) emphasizes more 
his ruin at the hands of his customers. In (a) he complains 
more of his customers ; in (0) of his ruin. Ruining in (a) 
is a participle agreeing with customers ; in (0) it is a gerund, 
governed by of, while customers’ is in the genitive case, 
plural. The gerund is a verb because it may have an 
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object ; and it is a noun because it can be in the accusative 
or nominative case. The gerund always ends in ing. 


Notes. 
I. (a) Seeing is believing. 
(b) The joy of Living. 


These gerunds of intransitive verbs can be parsed as simple 
nouns. Living, for example, simply means the abstract noun Jife. 

2. The verbal noun, which also always ends in ing, is much more 
a noun thanaverb. It is preceded by the and followed by of; e.g. 


After the sazling of the ship. 


3. Daddy’s gone a-hunting. 
A-hunting is an old form of on the hunting. A in this case is a 
preposition, and hunting a gerund objective by it. 
4. In form the gerunds are exactly the same as the present and 
perfect participles of the verb. 


Tense. Since verbs denote actions, and since actions 
occur at all times, it may be expected that verbs should 
show the time—past, present, or future—when the actions 
occur. Verbs indeed do this; and this feature of them is 
called their tense or time. 

DEFINITION. Tense is the form of the verb that is used 
to express the idea of the time of an action. 

The first predicate in our extract on p. 47 is will be found. 
This is the future tense. The next is narvates—in the present 
tense. Most of the action presented in our story took place 
in the past, and so most of the verbs are in the past tense. 
The participle contributed carries with it the idea of past 
time, and is called the past or perfect participle. The verb 
have considered shows that the considering is just completed 
or perfected: this tense (with have or has) is the present 
perfect tense. The past form of this tense (with had) is 
called the past perfect. A verb like will have been warned 
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shows signs of the future in w7lJ and of the perfect in “ave: it 
is said to be in the future perfect tense. It is passive here. 


Notes. 
I. (a) I find. 
(b) I am finding. 

In the above (a) represents the ordinary present tense of the 
verb to find; (b) is in the present tense also, but it expresses an 
action more extended than that of (a). It is called the continuous 
form. It is made up of the verb éo be and the present participle of 
the main verb, e.g. I was finding (past), I shall be finding (future), etc. 

2. (a) I was dreaming yesterday that you were dead. 
(b) I was dreaming when the door slammed and awoke me. 

The continuous form in (bd) is used correctly: it expresses an 
action that was still unfinished when the second action occurred. 
In (a) was dveaming should be ‘dreamt,’ for it stands for a simple 
completed action in the past. 

3. (a) I do find. 
(b) Do I find? 

We have here in (a) an emphatic form of the present, with do. 
There is an emphatic past tense, with did. This form is used with 
questions, as in (b). There may be little emphasis in the interro- 
gative form. 

4. (a) When Ulysses was come... 
(b) They ave gone away. 

These verbs appear passive, though they are not so. Was come 
means had come; are gone means have gone. This use of the 
auxiliary to be for to have is fairly common in verbs of motion. It 
gives the principal verbs (come and gone) more of the force of 
adjectives. The state of the subject is considered to be more 
important than the action it does. 


Future Tenses. 


(a) I shall live more prosperously. 
(b) You will have more matter for lamentation. 
(c) The composition wzll be found in a series 
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These sentences show the use of the auxiliaries shail 
and wil in the simple future: shall is used in the 
first person (singular or plural), wi// in all other cases. 
See p. 60. 


(d) I will befriend you. 
(e) You shall not starve. 
(f) My customers shall not ruin me. 


These sentences do not express simple future. They 
express a command or wish or determination on the part 
of the subject. The auxiliaries are wll for the first person, 
and shall for the others, namely, I will, thou shalt, he shail, etc. 


Notes. 1. In all cases should follows the rule for shall, and 
would for will. 

2. Future in the Past. The tense formed by the auxiliary verbs 
should and would—e.g. I should ask, he would ask—is called future 
in the past. 

3. Future Perfect in the Past. The tense formed by the auxiliary 
verbs should have and would have—e.g. I should have asked, he would 
have asked—is called future perfect in the past. 

4. In former times wi/] expressed simply a wish. J wil] meant 
I wish. See the sentence, ‘I would my parents...’ Here J 
would means I wish. Shall once expressed a command, and was 
used for all persons. ‘ Thou shalt not steal’ is a command in the 
present tense. Since commanding or wishing usually had some 
idea of the future connected with them, the verbs, once principal 
verbs, were adopted as auxiliaries for the future. There was no 
future tense in Old English verbs. 


5. (a) Will you.come to-morrow ? 
(b) Shall you come to-morrow ? 


Both auxiliaries can be used here. In (a) will, the usual auxiliary 
for the second person of the future tense, is employed. In (0) shail 
is used, for the answer ‘I shall’ is expected. 
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(c) Shall I come to-morrow ? 


This form can alone be used: we cannot ask another person 
about our own wishes or determination. 


6. I would like to come to-morrow. 


This is wrong. ,Would means shouid like. The sentence there- 
fore means ‘I should like to like to come.’ Should should be used 
for all persons with like or wish. 


Sequence of Tenses. Observe the tenses of the verbs in 
the following extracts from the passage on pp. 45-46: 


(a) You will find that the story 7s fold. 
(0) He thought he would go. 
(c) Who was more horrible than ever man was or is. 
(d) He determined he would carry out a great scheme if he were 
permitted. 


(e) It was well known that savage beings ave easily drawn to 
drunkenness. 


(f) We do not know when it was written, though we do know 
that it has existed. 


The first verb in each of these extracts expresses the 
chief statement, and it affects the tenses of the verbs that 
follow. In (0) Ulysses actually said, ‘I will go. But 
thought is past, and so it throws the tense of the succeeding 
verb into the past would go. (i) The rule is that a verb in the 
past tense throws another verb dependent upon it into the 
past. This is shown in (d) also. In (e) we have a past 
followed by the present: this is because the second verb 
states a general truth, and so is independent of the main 
verb. In (c) we have a comparison stated, and so the sense 
of the words again makes the second and third verbs inde- 
pendent of the first. (ii) From sentences (a) and (f) we 
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can see that present or future tenses can be followed by 
any other tense. 


Change of Tense. 


As a stage-coach approached a town the coachman blows a horn 
to let the people know that the coach ts coming. 


This is a common mistake. The writer begins in the 
past tense, and concludes the sentence in the present. The 
one tense should be retained throughout. Sometimes a 
writer, to make his narrative more vivid, drops into the 
present : this is called the Historie Present. But a change 
of tense should always be carefully watched. 

Strong and Weak Verbs. Take the verb steal. Its past 
tense is stole, its perfect participle stolen. These three parts 
are called its principal parts, because all other parts of its 
conjugation are derived from them. To form its past tense 
it changes the root-vowel of the present ;! to form the 
perfect participle it adds m. Verbs that change their vowel 
to form the past tense are called strong verbs. . In the case 
of the verb point, whose principal parts are point, pointed, 
pointed, we have the addition of ed to the stem. Such 
verbs are called weak verbs. 

DEFINITION. A strong verb is one that forms its past 
tense and perfect participle by vowel-change ; a weak verb 
adds d, ed, or ¢ to form its past tense and perfect participle. 


Notes. 1. All the new verbs in our language are weak verbs, 
which greatly outnumber the strong verbs, e.g. motor, ed, ed. About 
a hundred strong verbs remain in modern English. 

2. Some verbs have changed from the strong to the weak. Climb, 
for instance, had a strong past clomb, which is still found in poetry. 


1 This change of vowel is sometimes called ablaut, and appears in several 
kinds of words. 
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Similarly we had glode (from glide) and the past participle holpen 
(from help). A few, e.g. stick, strive, and swear, have changed 
from weak to strong. 

3. Four strong verbs, do, go, stand, and am, are irregularly formed. 
They are called irregular strong verbs. 

4. Among the weak verbs there are about eighty that are irre- 
gularly formed. They are called irregular weak verbs. They 
include verbs that do not change at all, such as cut, hurt, put, and 
set; others that change the vowel and add d or ¢, such as say, teach, 
and keep; and others, such as have, whose past tense had (=haved) 
is only a contraction. 

5. Some verbs, like cleave and hew, have both a weak and a 
strong form of the perfect participle; cleft and cloven, hewed and 
hewn. The strong form is mostly an adjective. 


PARSING TABLE 


CoNJUGATION 
OR 
ne CrLass PERSON NUMBER 
ong (Regular : 
{ or Irregular) 1st Singular 
VERB 2nd 
pet beee (Regular Srd Plural 
or Irregular) e ut 
TENSE 
Present 
ro 
F 
KIND VOICE Moop echait will) 
‘Transitive Rotive Indicative Present Perfect 
| 4s Imperative (have, has) 
Intransitive ; : 
| s Pasive Subjunctive | Past Perfect 
Auxiliary Infinitive (had) 
Future Perfect 
(shall have 
or 


will have) 
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Notes. 1. Finite verbs agree with their subjects in person and 
number (see section on Noun, p. 15, and on Pronoun, jon Seo 

2. Infinitives and participles have no person or number. 

3. The following table shows ist person singular of the main 
tenses of the indicative mood of the active voice of the verb éo ask. 
(For complete table, see next page.) Note that the word indefinite 

is applied to the tense in its simplest form. 


: Progressive or 
Indefinite AN Perfect 
Present | I ask I am asking I have asked 
Past I asked I was asking I had asked 
Future | I shall ask | I shall be asking | I shall have asked 


Examples. The following examples are parsed on the 
lines suggested by our table: 


(a) I have never heard of parks being kept for wild hyacinths, though 
often of their being kept for wild beasts. 

have heard : Verb, weak, 1st, singular, intransitive, active, indi- 
cative, present perfect, agreeing with ‘I.’ ; 

being kept: Verb, irregular weak, transitive, passive, participle, 
present, referring to ‘ parks.’ 

being kept: Verb, irregular weak, transitive, passive, gerund, 
present, accusative after ‘ of.’ 

(Note. Observe how of in the first case governs parks; so being 
kept is a participle ; in the second case of governs being kept, which, 
being thus partly a noun, becomes a gerund (see p. 52). Perhaps 
it would be better to write ‘vf parks’ being kept.’ Here being 
kept would be a gerund too.) 


(b) So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time. 


spake : Verb, strong, 3rd, singular, intransitive, active, indicative, 
past, agreeing with ‘he.’ 
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clouded : Verb, weak, transitive, passive, participle, . perfect, 
agreeing with ‘he.’ 

hid: Verb, strong, 3rd, singular, transitive, active, indicative, 
past, agreeing with ‘ he’ (understood). 


(c) It 7s better to have loved and Jost. 


is ; Verb, neuter, 3rd, singular, indicative, present, agreeing with 
hea 

to have loved : Verb, weak, transitive, active, infinitive, perfect, 
complement to ‘ is.’ 

(to have) lost : (Same as to have loved). 


7 


EXERCISES 


1. (1) Give the principal parts of the following verbs. (2) Classify 
them into weak (irregular or regular) and strong (irregular or 
regular). 

Give ; come; bound ; eat; burn ; hew; consider ; sew; sow; sweat; 
tear; gild; shoot; fulfil; repudiate; send; kneel; shave; mix; 
pass; wash; leave; flee; fly; rise; raise; do; can; see; sink; 
grind; contain ; claim; differentiate; slay; teach; am; cut; keep; 
have; set. 

2. (1) Write sentences to illustrate the following verbs used (a) 
transitively, (b) intransitively, (c) with a preposition. (2) Wherever 
you can, turn the sentence from active into passive, or passive into 
active. (3) Point out where this cannot be done. 

Swim; eat; wind; warn; blow; ask; forget; seize; wring; 
double ; meet ; keep ; lose ; cast ; wash ; release ; shave ; row; try ; mix; 
1un; dream; answer; refuse; entertain. 


3. From your table of the conjugation of the verb (p. 60) answer 
the following questions: (1) What parts of the verb are formed 
from the past participle? (z) What parts are formed from the 
present ? (3) How many participles end in ig? (4) What 
auxiliaries are used to form the passive voice? (5) How many 
different forms of the gerund are there ? What are they ? 
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4. Parse the verbs in the following sentences : 


(a) Both his characters delight in music, but he seems to think 
that cheerful notes would have obtained from Pluto the complete 
freedom of Eurydice. 


(bd) Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word. 


(c) She had not been stationed in this place more than a few 
minutes when she heard a piercing cry. 


(d) Was there some danger lurking among the green leafage that 
had promised to provide shelter for her ? 


(ec) As if planted there on purpose for him, there soon appeared 
a clump of trees, in which he found a spring that seemed never to 
have sparkled for any traveller except himself. 


(f) Till lately she had been employed in choruses, or where children 
were required to fill up the scene. 


(g) ‘Take thrice the gold!’ said Yussouf, ‘ for with thee 
~ Into the Desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me. 
First-born ! for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 
Thou art avenged, my First-born ! sleep in peace !’ 


(h) The author’s design is not merely to show how objects derive 
their colours from the mind, by representing the operation of the 
same things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the 
same man as he is differently disposed ; but rather how, among the 
successive variety of appearances, every disposition of mind takes 
hold on those by which it may be gratified. 


(2) And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 


5. (1) Pick out the objects of the verbs italicized below. (2) Parse 
these verbs. 


(a) My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 
(b) You know we French stormed Ratisbon. 


(c) How History makes one shudder and laugh by turns! 
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(@) A man should never be ashamed ¢o own that he is in the wrong. 


(e) It zs not doubted that they are changing the form of men’s most 
cherished convictions. 


(f) He was going to ascertain from the friar how much he conjectured 
of the truth, and on what grounds he conjectured it; and further; 
how long he was to remain at San Marco. 


(g) What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 


(h) Teach him how to live, 
And, oh! still harder lesson, how to die. 


(#) I know not what I was playing. 


5. (1) State whether the verbs italicized in the following sentences 
are auxiliary or principal verbs. (2) Parse all the verbs you can see. ~ 


(a) Whate’er ts best administered, zs best. 

(6) He zs dead and gone, lady. 

(c) This house 2s to be let for life or years. 

(d) Being but a human being like ourselves, the Kaiser is being confined 
to his room for a few days with a cold. 


(e) Weve half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts. 

(f) The power of the Will that can. 

(g) Young twigges ave sooner bent than old trees. 

(A) Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 

(t) Other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 

(7) To be intelligible is to be found out. 

(k) Adventures ave to the adventurous. 

(1) Nature has given us two ears, but only one mouth. 


6. (1) Wherever you can, change the voice of each verb that 
appears, and so rewrite the passages. (2) Write down the verbs 
that cannot be changed. 


(a) The two principal parts of Venice, which are divided by the grand 
canal, are connected by no other bridge than the Rialto, but several 
means of communication are provided, and the river is crossed in open 
boats at certain fixed points. To-day avery pretty effect was produced 
by the number of well-dressed ladies, who, their features concealed 
beneath large black veils, were being ferried over in large parties at a 
time, in order to go to the Church of the Archangel, whose festival was 
being solemnized. GOETHE (translated) 
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(b) Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee ; 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII 


7. Parse the infinitives in the following sentences : 


(a) Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III 


(6) To be, or not to be: that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet 


(c) There Nature seems to sit alone. 
(d) He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 


(e) Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enemy may match a friend. 


8. Parse the participles in the following sentences: 


(a) The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 


(b) Preceded by the beadle, and attended by an irregular procession 
of stern-browed men and unkindly visaged women, Hester Prynne set 
forth for the place appointed for her punishment. 


(c) Defoe shows Death stalking through the narrow streets of old 
London, and changing their busy hum into a silence broken only by 
the wailings of the mourners of fifty thousand dead. 


(d@) Authority forgets a dying king. 
9. Parse the words italicized in the following sentences : 


(a) To be honest is to be one man picked out of ten thousand, 

(b) And keep you in the rear of your affection. 

(c) Angling is somewhat like poetry, men are fo be born sa. 

(a) They find in the golden mean their proper bliss, 
And doing nothing, never do amiss 


But left in good men’s graces, live, and die 
By all regretted. 
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(e) I cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most 
pernicious race of odious little vermin. 

(f) Iam but a fool to veason with a fool. 

(g) Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell in unity. 

(4) The worst of madmen is a saint yum mad. 

(t) He seems to have known the world by intuition. 

(7) See how time makes all grief decay. 


10. Parse the gerunds given in these sentences : 


(a) But one most cruel trick of his 
Was that of catching fishes. 

(6) He had been eight years upon a project for extracting sunbeams 
out of cucumbers. 

(c) There the wicked cease from troubling. 

(d) So in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 

(e) Most friendship is feigning, most loving is folly. 

(f) I spent the day in walking about in the valley, resting myself in 
such places as I thought fit. 

(g) He speaks of sea-lions, whose jaws and tails were capable of 
seizing and breaking the limbs of a man. 

(2) Though hunting had ceased to be a necessary means of procuring 
food, it was a popular and fascinating sport. 


II. (1) Point out any inaccurate uses of the participles appearing 
below. (2) Show what is wrong. (3) Rewrite the sentences 
accurately. 


(a) Scanning the inventions of the last century, the two that stand out 
are electricity and steam. 

(b) Having communicated this fact to headquarters, it was arranged 
that each half of the army should go by the road nearest it. 


(c) Frequently while sitting on an ox, while he happened to tread 
near a company of these ants, they would rush up his legs to the rider, 
and soon let him know that he had disturbed their peace. 


12. (1) Parse the following verbs of thefuturetense. (2) Explain 
the use of the auxiliary. 
(a) Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. 


(b) And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you. 
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(c) If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall be the good of the land. 

(d) Then shail the dust of the earth return to the earth as it was. 

(e) Shali not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

(f) You should have been a better boy. 

(¢) We shall proceed to enumerate the various aspects of this great 
movement. 

(h) I should like to go earlier, if you would not mind. 

(z) And shall Trelawney die ? 


13. (1) Criticize the use of the tenses in the following sentences. 
(2) Rewrite each sentence accurately. 


(a) Two centuries ago the only way of going from one place to another 
was by the stage-coach, or if you had wealth you may take a chaise. 

(b) In olden times (and even nowadays) miners took with them 
canaries which fall down dead when the gas reaches them. 

(c) Along this road on which this coach goes there are inns in which 
the passengers stay for the night. This coach goes from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day, as the roads were very bad. Sometimes in 
winter when the roads are blocked with snow the passengers have to 
wait in the coach all night. The inns along this route used to pay very 
well as passengers used to stay all night. But now seeing the motors 
and trains have taken the place of these stage-coaches, and passengers 
can get along much quicker and most of them will reach the end of 
their journey before nightfall, therefore they will not have to stay in 
the inns. At the present day only one or two of these inns will be 
found, as they are all taken away. 


14. (1) Turn the verbs given below from the passive voice into 
the active. (2) Parse the verbs in every case. (3) Say in each 
instance whether the active or passive form makes the better style. 


(2) He was put ashore from a leaky vessel, which was afterward taken 
and burnt by savages. 

(bo) When the necessities of hunger and thirst were satisfied, he was 
afflicted with a great craving for human society. 

(c) Let him be slain, and all these cowards with him. 

(@) But we are doomed to be undone. It is not to be believed how 
the spirits and the manners of the times are influenced by public diver- 
sions. 

(e) When I first saw him, I thought if I had not been let into his charac: 
ter and story I could have discerned that he had been much separated 
from company from his aspect and gestures; there was a strong but 
cheerful seriousness in his look, and a certain disregard to the ordinary 
things about him, as if he had been sunk in thought. When the ships 
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which brought him off the island came in, he received them with the 
greatest indifference with relation to the prospect of going off with them, 
but with great satisfaction in an opportunity to help and refresh them. 
The man frequently bewailed his return to the world, which could not, 
he said, with all its enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity of his 
solitude. STEELE, Alexander Selkirk 


15. (1) Examine the sequence of the tenses in the following 
passage. (2) Rewrite it in what appears to you an accurate fashion. 


In his belief, the country never stood in a position of graver peril 
than that in which she stands to-day. The responsibility rests chiefly 
with the Government, but it is not theirs alone. The leaders of the 
Opposition share it too. The Opposition felt the responsibility, and no 
consideration of party advantage would weigh withthem, or would in 
the smallest degree influence their action. 


16. (1) In the following, discuss the agreement between the 
italicized verb and its subject or subjects. (2) Where the agree- 
ment seems wrong, correct it. 


(a) The chief street is Union Street, and from it there branches many 
streets and terraces. 
(b) The tumult and the shouting dies. 


(c) But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright. 


(d) Each, on entering, were heartily applauded. 

(¢) There 7s many fields about where you can shoot grouse. 

(f) Lord Kitchener’s land policy in Egypt has been much criticized, 
but it has received striking commendation from a French source, which 
states that none of the objections raised against it 7s sufficient to con- 
demn it. 

(g) Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ave the best of their kind. 


(h) An earthquake or a blast o’ thunder 
Were held divine. 


- 17. (1) Discuss the use of the verbs that seem to you inaccurately 
used in the sentences given. (2) Rewrite each sentence accurately. 


(a) The risks have been lessened since coal was first started to be dug 
up. 

(b) There are many dangers attached to a collier’s life, some of which 
I shall talk. 

(c) Seeing him every morning made me pity him. 
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(d) If they sank and drowned they were innocent. 

(ec) All l remember was me standing in a low dark stable at night. 

(f) They will have to (as chapter thirty-four of The Cloister and the 
Hearth says) go back to bows and arrows. 

(g) On the commons which surround us there may be encamped a 
band of gipsies. You would recognize their abode very quickly by the 
number of caravans. These caravans are miniature houses on four 
wheels which look neat from their outward appearance. On the ground 
will be a large fire,and on the tripod will be hanging a very large pot. 
If it is a cold night they will cluster round the fire. The men have 
their horses to attend to, and then they tether them to pegs driven into 
the ground. 

(h) I had began to think that we would have no luck, but in a grass 
field we rose a covey of partridges. 

(t) He said that people hunt foxes, not shoot them. 

(j) A rabbit in front of the car was killed by us running over it. 

(k) Of all the holidays I have spent, or wish to spend, camping is the 
holiday which I have, and always will, appreciate most. 


18. (1) Write down two different forms of the perfect participle 
for each of the following verbs. (2) If you see any difference in 
meaning between them, write sentences to illustrate the difference. 


Melt; rot; dream; lean; shear; hang; seethe; thrive; cleave; 
behold; drink; shrink; hide; strike; spoil. 


19. Turn the following passage into simple prose, in the past: 
tense and third person. Begin: ‘The Duke asked his companions jf 
who were exiled with him if they had not grown so accustomed to 
their forest life as to prefer it to a more civilized one.’ Notice} 
sequence of tenses. 


Duke. Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
‘ This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It 
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THE ADVERB 


The extract on p. 47 may now be used to give us some 
information on another part of speech. 


(a) Who loudly complained. 

(6) You now consider yourself. 

(c) Having spent my latter days here. 
(d) How will that be ? 

(e) Certainly before my life ends I hope . .. 
(f) I, however, am better placed. 

(g) I had but one trick. 

(h) If one prove offen unsuccessful. 
(7) But shortly after this... 

(Vj) He had so presumptuously offered. 
(zk) Nay, consider. 


In (a) loudly tells us how he complained. It evidently 
affects the meaning of the verb complained. We say, there- 
fore, that loudly modifies the verb complained. Similarly 
in (0) we have now modifying the verb consider; and 
similar uses may be observed in (c), (d), (e), (f) (with 
regard to better), etc. In (f), however does not tell us 
particularly about the verb am flaced. It refers rather 
to the whole idea in the sentence: we may say, there- 
fore, that it modifies the whole sentence. But in (g) 
means only i.e. only one. Clearly, but here modifies the 
word one, which is an adjective. In (t) we read ‘ shortly 
after this’ Here the adverb affects the meaning of after 
this, which is a prepositional phrase (see next section). 
In (j) presumptuously modifies the verb offered; but so 
modifies presumptuously. 
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DEFINITION. Adverbs are words which modify (or 
restrict in meaning) (i) verbs (their commonest use) ; (ii) ad- 
jectives ; (iii) adverbs ; (iv) prepositions ; (v) sentences. 

They occupy to the verb very much the same relation 
as the adjective occupies to the noun. 

Kinds of Adverbs. 1. Loudly tells us the way or the 
manner in which he complained. It is called, therefore, an 
adverb of manner. Adverbs of manner usually answer the 
question, How? How did he complain? Answer: loudly. 
This class of adverb is very numerous. There are examples 
in (f) and (j). 

2. Now tells us the time when he might consider himself. 
It is called, therefore, an adverb of time. It answers the 
question, When? Adverbs of the same kind are soon, late, 
afterward, yesterday, to-morrow, etc. 

3. Herve in (c) tells us the place where he would spend his 
days. It is therefore an adverb of place, answering the 
question, Where P Similar adverbs are within, there, above, 
yonder, etc. 

4. Often in (h) tells us the number of times the action 
occurred. It is called an adverb of number, and answers | 
the question, How often? Others are once, twice, etc.; 
frequently, rarely, seldom, etc. | 

5. In (7) so tells us how far or to what degree the action 
was presumptuous. It is called an adverb of degree, | 
answering the question, How much? Similar adverbs are 
very, somewhat, entirely, too, etc. But in (g) is an adverb 
of degree. 

6. Certainly in (e) affirms or’ states a fact positively ; 
nay in (k) denies. These adverbs are called adverbs of! 
affirmation or negation. Forsooth, undoubtedly, etc., are | 
other adverbs of the same kind. 
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Notes. 1. Adverbs of manner form the most numerous class of 
adverbs. They are formed by adding ly to adjectives of 
quality, as loud, loudly, quiet, quietly. 

z. Sometimes phrases (7.e. groups of words that contain no finite 
verb) take the place of adverbs. See in our extract fay and wide, 
im peace, etc. These can nearly always be replaced by an adverb, 
e.g. peaceably for in peace. 

3. The words where, whereof, etc., that we noticed under the 
relative pronoun are sometimes called relative adverbs, because they 
have some adverbial force. 

4. Several kinds of adverbs are regularly placed at or near the 
beginning of sentences. They are not conjunctions, with which 
they should be compared (see p. 76) If they express reason, e.g. 
why or wherefore, they are adverbs of reason ; if they express con- 
cession, e.g. still, yet, however, nevertheless, they are adverbs of 
concession ; if they are used at the beginning of questions, e.g. 
when, where, how, they are interrogative adverbs. They all modify 
their sentence, or the verb in their sentence. 


5. I was the more deceived. 


This use of the, without a noun, is adverbial. It is an adverb of 
degree, here modifying more, because it tells us how much more. 
Compare the phrase ‘The more the merrier,’ where the is the same 
adverb of degree. This the is an old English instrumental case. 
In our example more is an adverb modifying deceived. 

6. Yes and no are not adverbs. They are sentence words—that 
is, equal to complete sentences. 


Comparison of Adverbs. 


(a) I am better placed. 
(6) He departed more gladly. 


Sentence (0) illustrates the commonest way of showing 
the comparison, 7.e. by using more and most with the simple 
adverb, especially when the adverb ends in ly. It is wrong 


to say gladlier, gladliest. 
G2 
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Notes. x. Adverbs of one syllable that are the same in form as 
adjectives, e.g. late, soon, hard, fast, form their comparison by 
adding ey and est. 

2. There are, as in the case of adjectives, many irregular com- 
parisons, e.g. well, better, best ; wll (or badly), worse, worst. 

3. Like some adjectives, some adverbs from their very meaning 
have no comparison. Such are to-morrow, now, then, perfecily, 
etc. It is chiefly adverbs of time, manner, and degree that are 
compared. 


Place of Adverbs. The adverb should be placed as near 
as possible to the word it modifies. 

1. In (a), (0), (a), (g), (2) (p. 69) it is placed immediately 
before the word it modifies. 

1. It can be placed immediately after an intransitive verb 
as in (h), and as could be done in (a). Adverbs of time are 
often placed before an intransitive verb, e.g. ‘ He often came, 
but seldom was at peace.’ 

3. It is placed at the beginning or end of a sentence if it 
modifies the whole sentence, as in (e) ; or if it is specially 
emphatic, as in (c). 

4. It is often placed between auxiliary and main verb. 
See sentences (f) and (7). 


Notes. 


1. He was renowned far and wide. 


Adverbial phrases are too clumsy to insert between verb and. 
auxiliary. They are usually put after the verb, as in the above. 


2. I would my parents had on/y taught me to be a conjurer. 


Note carefully the position of only, for it affects the meaning of! 
the sentence. Try the various meanings the above sentence would! 
have if only were used with parents, me, and conjurer. The word! 
even needs the same care in being placed in a sentence. 
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3- They are happy enough. 

Enough usually goes after the word it modifies, which is nearly 
always an adjective, like happy. 

4. He crept to the tailor to ask humbly. 

Careless writers often write to humbly ask—that is, they put the 
adverb between the two parts of the infinitive verb. This is called 
the split infinitive. It is better to put the adverb after the infinitive, 
as is seen in the above sentence. 


PARSING TABLE 


In our table, after the kind of adverb we put the question 
that that particular kind of adverb will answer : 


KIND 
Manner (how ?) 
Time (when ?) DEGREE 
Place (where ?) Positive 
Number (how often ?) | 

ADVERB \ Degree (how much ?) Comparative 

Affirmation (yes ?) | 
Negation (no °) Superlative 


Reason (why ?) 
Concession (though) 
Notes. 1. There is no need to state the degree when the adverb 
is of the positive degree. 
2. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and pre- 
positional phrases. 
Examples. We parse some adverbs on the lines suggested by the 
above table. 
Then he came into the room s/owly, placed the casket upon the 
table, and departed more quickly than he came. 
then : Adverb of time, modifying ‘ came.’ 
slowly : Adverb of manner, modifying ‘ came.’ 
more quickly : Adverb of manner, comparative degree, modifying 
‘ departed.’ 
(Note. More itself is an adverb of degree modifying the simple 
advetb quickly } 
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EXERCISES 
1. (1) Form adverbs from the following words. (2) Write a 
sentence to illustrate the use of each adverb. (3) Parse the adverb 
as it is used in each of your sentences. (4) Give where it is possible 
the comparative and superlative degrees of each adverb. 


Silent; individual; late; bad; true; long (adj.); far (adj. ; 
much (adj.); entire; wrong; in (prepn.); unique; move; rare; 
frequent ; irrational; day ; several; great; breezy ; busy. 


2. Parse the adverbs given in the following extracts : 


(a) So saying, he stopped, and drank the poison very readily and 
pleasantly. And thus far indeed the greater part of us were tolerably 
well able to refrain from weeping; but when we saw him drinking, 
and that he had drunk it, we could no longer restrain our tears. 

PLATO (tvanslated) 


(0) Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary-floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind. 
Keats, To Autumn 


(c) You never heard that sound, perhaps, reader? So much the 
better for your ears—perhaps for your heart. Bronte, Shirley 


(d) Quick wits commonly be apt to take, unapt to keep: soon hot 
and desirous of this and that ; as cold and soon weary of the same again ; 
more quick to enter speedily than able to pierce far, even like over-sharp 
tools, whose edges be very soon‘turned. Such wits delight themselves 
in easy and pleasant studies, and never pass far forward in high and hard 
sciences. And therefore the quickest wits commonly may prove the 
best poets, but not the wisest orators : ready of tongue to speak boldly, 
not deep of judgment, either for good counsel or wise writing. 

AscHaM, Schoolmaster 

(e) About, about, in reel and rout, 

The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
COLERIDGE, Ancient Mariner 


3. (1) In the groups of sentences given below, state which of the 
italicized words is an adverb and which is some other part of speech. 
(2) Parse the words. 

(a) (i) I hate disbelief a great deal worse than I hate the devil. 


(ii) The worse of the two men spoke first. 
(iii) The worst of it all is that I have forgotten my bayonet. 
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(6) (i) The fivst duty of man is to speak. 
(ii) ‘ Women and children first |!’ was the cry. 
(iii) First go the young maidens. 
(c) (i) The sooner ’tis over, the sooner to sleep. 
(ii) The sooner day is always the better. 
(iii) I never saw him looking better. 
(dz) (i) Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 
(ii) He lies wheve pearls lie deep. 
(iii) 1 know a bank where the wild thyme blows 
(iv) The deep sea rolled around in dark repose. 
(e) (i) And kings sat sti// with awful eye. 
(ii) A séi77 small voice. 
(uli) He stilled the wintry sea. 
(iv) Stii/ is the story told. 
(f) (i) Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 
(ii) He loves to talk with mariners 
That come from a fay countree. 


4. (1) Point out any inaccuracies in the adverbs used below. 
(2) Rewrite the sentences correctly. 


(a) If you were in a hurry a chaise would take you quicker. 

(b) One cannot find a family in which there are not more than one 
person killed. 

(c) No sooner was I seated when we flew along at a terrible pace. 

(d) We had hardly got into the wood than Nell, his big retriever dog, 
pounced on a rabbit. 

(e) Firstly, we walk over the drawbridge and are met by a sentry on 
duty. 

is I never liked no trip nearly so well as my first one. 

(g) I do not propose to discuss here the goodness or otherwise of 
dragging money prizes into musical competitions. 

(h) In the old days in such scattered constituencies it would have been 
an almost physical impossibility to cover the whole county. 

(i) He thought they would agree that it was rather too much to say 
that nobody should never be punished for using violent language. 


THE CONJUNCTION 


I hurried out when the visitor left the room, and strained 
every nerve and muscle to reach the office in time. Owing, 
however, to an old lady who fell off the tramcar, I was unable 
to arrive in time to tell my master that the letters had arrived. 
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Take the first two distinct actions expressed in the above 
extract. 
I hurried out. The visitor left. 


As the two actions stand they have no connexion. Yet 
it is easy to link them together in many ways. Join these 
two sentences with the following words, and you will see 
that you can obtain various meanings: and, but, for; when, 
because, though, since; or with phrases, such as as soon as, 
etc. It will be observed that the two sentences, joined in 
this way, combine to make a new and more striking mean- 
ing. Notice, too, that in this case it is the verbs that are 
chiefly linked together: it is the hurrying and the leaving 
that are emphasized. Words that join verbal ideas are 
called conjunctions (Lat. con, together, and jungo, I join). 

DEFINITION. Conjunctions are words that join single 
words, phrases, or sentences. 


Note. 1. He told his master... the letters had arrived. 

These two sentences may be joined by the conjunction ¢hat, 
which may be omitted. 

Kinds of Conjunctions. 

(2) I hurried out and the visitor left. 
(6) I hurried out when the visitor left. 

In (a) the two ideas are loosely linked together by and. 
The conjunction adds little to the meaning, and indeed 
could be left out without very much loss. In (0), however, 
when does not only join the two ideas: the second idea is 
brought into closer relation with the first, and is used to 
add to and modify the meaning of the first. It tells us the 
time when the first action occurred. This difference between 
and and when suggests a way of classifying conjunctions. 
(i) Conjunctions that simply join ideas together, like and and 
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but, are called co-ordinating conjunctions. (ii) Conjunctions 
that join one idea to another, and make one idea explain 
or restrict the other, are called subordinating conjunctions. 
They make one idea subordinate to—that is, a servant to— 
che other. 


Notes. 1. Common co-ordinating conjunctions are (a) but, still, 
yet, however: these express contrast; (b) and, both, expressing 
additions ; (c) either . . . or, ov, expressing choice ; (d) therefore, 
for, etc., expressing cause or effect. 

2. There are several classes of subordinating conjunctions ; they 
are named according to their uses; e.g. when expresses time, 
where place, because reason, etc. See p. 121. 

3. Many of these conjunctions suggest adverbs that we have 
already mentioned on page 70. It should be noticed, however, 
that a subordinating conjunction introduces a subordinate clause, 
whereas an adverb modifies a word in its clause. Compare 


(a) I know where he is. 
(b) Where is he ? 


In (a) where is a subordinating conjunction; in (db) it is an inter- 
rogative adverb of place, modifying 7s. 

4. Groups of words like im order that, in case, are described as 
compound conjunctions. 

5. The rule regarding the sequence of tenses (see p. 56) holds 
good 


I hurried out. The visitor leaves. 


Note that it is almost impossible to join these ideas together 
with conjunctions because the first verb is in the past tense and 
the second in the present. The gap in time is too wide to be 
bridged over with the conjunction. 


EXERCISES 


1. (1) Link the following groups of sentences together with 
various conjunctions. (2) Point out when you use one sentence 
to explain or restrict the meaning of the others. 
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(a) Weare sorry. It is too late. 

(b) The morning air is refreshing. I have lost my money. 

(c) Spare my life. Take all I have. 

(d) The pursuit was abated. The two fugitives issued from the rock 
They mounted their camels. 

(e) Isaw my Lord Sandwich. He was very kind. Iam glad he is so. 
I have not written to him all the time. My eyes did not let me. 

(f) They came to the great pyramid. ‘They were astonished at the 
extent of the base. The base was measured. They pitched their tents 
at the foot of the pyramids. 


2. (1) Point out the conjunctions in the following extracts. 
(2) Say whether they co-ordinate or subordinate. (3) Point out 
the ideas that they join. 


(a) Yet the son of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief; and he 
protected the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of the 
‘Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence of the family 
of Hashem. GIBBON, Decline and Fall 

(b) Before us lay an avenue straight as an arrow, six hundred yards, 
perhaps, in length ; and the umbrageous trees which rose in a regular 
line from either side, meeting high overhead, gave to it the character 
of a cathedral aisle. These trees lént a deeper solemnity to the early 
light, but there was still light“enough to perceive, at the further end of 
this Gothic aisle, a frail, reedy gig, in which were seated a young man, 
and by his side a young lady. DE Quincey, English Stage-Coach 

(c) When they came near together, Antonius stayed a while bethinking 
himself how he should use Brutus. In the meantime Lucilius was brought 
to him, who stoutly with a bold countenance said: ‘ Antonius, I dare 
assure thee, that no enemy hath taken nor shall take Marcus Brutus 
alive, and I beseech God keep him from that fortune: for wheresoever 
he be found, alive or dead, he will be found like himself. And now for | 
myself, I am come unto thee, having deceived these men of arms here, 
bearing them that I was Brutus, and do not refuse to suffer any torment 
thou wilt put me to.’ Nortu, Plutarch 


3. (1) In the following groups of contrasted passages point out 
the words in italics that are conjunctions, and those that are not 
conjunctions. (2) Parse all the words in italics. 


(a) (i) I have not heard his name before. 
(ii) Before you make a friend, eat a bushel of salt with him. 
(iii) They set bread before him. 
(6) (i) Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


(ii) A cab drove at full speed down the street after the funeral had 
passed. 
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(c) (i) As I hope to live, I despise the credit of it. 
(ii) We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
(d) (i) A brave man, were he seven times king, 
Is but a brave man’s peer. 
(ii) Your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves; but 
they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. 
(e) (i) For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep. 
(ii) Every man thinks meanly of himself for not having been a 
soldier, or not having been at sea. 


THE PREPOSITION - 


Take the two ideas: 
The old lady fell. The tramcar. 


The chief part of the first idea is contained in the verb 
fell ; the noun tvamcar supplies the second. As they stand 
these two ideas are quite separate. Can we link them up 
to form one notion ? 

As we did in our last section, we can now join these two 
ideas with various words and obtain different meanings, 
e.g. from, through, wm, beside ; or with phrases, e.g. out of, 
close to, wp against. Note how the second idea is used to 
explain the first. 

DEFINITION. A word that is used to show the relation 
between a noun or pronoun and another word in the same 
sentence is called a preposition. 

Prepositions (from Lat. prae, before, and pono, I place) 
are said to govern nouns or pronouns, and are usually 
placed in front of the word or words that they govern, 
though in certain usages this is not so; e.g. ‘ What are you 
looking at?’ To say ‘ At what are you looking?’ would 
sound too stiff. 
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After travelling several days in the Australian bush, I came 
upon the telegraph line that stretches hundreds of miles across 
the continent. At one of the remote stations I inquired about 
the system of working, and the operator showed it me. He told 
me, moreover, the cost of the enterprise, and I was astonished to 
learn that it came to I forget how many shillings the mile. 


Uses of Prepositions. This passage reveals some of the 
uses of prepositions. (i) After verbs (to compound with an 
intransitive verb and make it transitive) : ‘I came upon’ ; 
‘TI inquired about,’ etc. (ii) After nouns and pronouns: 
‘days im the bush,’ ‘system of working,’ ‘one of,’ etc. 
Note ‘in the bush,’ etc., are prepositional phrases equal to 
adjectives or adverbs. 


Notes. 1. Perhaps the most difficult attainment in the whole 
art of writing English is the correct use of prepositions after various 
words. This happens because all kinds of prepositions are used in 
all manner of ways. (i) After verbs we have such prepositions as 
‘ differ from,’ ‘ prevail on,’ ‘labour ait,’ etc. (ii) After nouns, see 
‘a match for,’ ‘a stain on,’ etc. (iii) We can have prepositions 
after adjectives and adverbs, e.g. ‘ different from,’ ‘ inferior fo,’ 
‘regardless of,’ ‘independently of,’ ‘simultaneously with,’ etc. Ne 
rule can be given regarding the choice of these prepositions. Accuracy 
comes only with practice and care. 


2. It came fo I forget how many shillings the mile. 


In this sentence the word to does not govern any one word ; it 
governs the remainder of the sentence. 


Omission of Prepositions. 


(a) After travelling A several days. (for) 
(0) That stretches A hundreds of miles. _ (for) 
(c) He showed it A me. (to) 

(d@) Many shillings A the mile. (for) 
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In these examples we have marked where a _ pre- 
position may be used to fill up a gapin the sense. The 
mind, however, has become so familiar with these gaps ~ 
that it notices them only when they are pointed out. 
Compare 


He went A home. (to) 


Notes. 1. Statements of time, space, and measure have pre- 
positions omitted most frequently. The omission is quite possible. 
In this case the noun, such as days and hundreds above, is said to 
be adverbial accusative. ‘ 

2. Sentence (c) shows a use that is less pardonable. It would 
be much better to insert the preposition. Compare similar expres- 
sions in, ‘I shall write you to-morrow,’ etc.. You is dative case 
here. 


3. Such phrases as on behalf of, as to, with regard to, are described 
as compound prepositions. 

4. The omission of prepositions is more frequent in American than 
in English prose. The following constructions are quite common in 
American : 


(a) He visits me Fridays. 
(0) Back of the house was a small plantation. 


English usage would require : 


(a) He visits me on Fridays. 
(o) At the back of the house... . 
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EXERCISES 


1. (1) Point out the prepositions, either appearing or understood, 
in the following passages. (2) Say what they govern. 


(a) To accustom a number of persons to the intelligent exercise of 
attending to, and comparing and weighing evidence, and to the moral 
exercise of being placed in a high and responsible situation, invested 
with one of God’s own attributes, that of judgment, and having to 
determine with authority between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
is to furnish them with very high means of moral and intellectual culture ; 
in other words, it is providing them with one of the highest kinds of edu- 
cation. It may not always succeed in obtaining the greatest certainty of 
just legal decisions, but it educates a large portion of the nation. 

T. ARNOLD, Lectures on Modern History 


(d) Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest like a vapoury cloud 
To rise before me—Rise, oh, ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth ! 
CoLERIDGE, Mont Hlane 


(c) But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding ; 
And every night the dark glen yew 
She wore ; and she would sing ; 
And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes 
And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 
Keats, Meg Merrilies 


2. (1) State whether the words given in italics below are pre- 
positions or some other part of speech. (2) Parse these words. 


(a) (i) They surely knew their sovereign Lord was by, 
(ii) By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 
(0) (i) No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around. 
(ii) Avound the bed we watched all night. 
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(c) (i) The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide ; 
Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside. 
(ii) It is all wp with him now. 
(iii) Beside the bed, where parting life was laid. 
(Z) (i) They came near together. 
(ii) Near yonder copse, where once a garden smiled. 
(uli) He is a near relation. 


3. (1) Point out any prepositions wrongly used in the following 
sentences. (2) Give the proper prepositions to use. (3) Rewrite 
the sentences, if they appear badly expressed. 


(a) In regards to sport, I think winter can hold its own against 
summer. 

(6) My father was a small farmer who derived his income by taking 
vegetables to small country towns. 

(c) The figure of the ghost is sometimes accompanied by a noise of 
chains clanking. 

(d) At Christmas-time one looks forward at good times in store. 

(e) A rush of water interrupts the tipping machines from their work. 

(f) He asked me many questions, the answers of which he marked in a 
book. 

(g) The disadvantages to cinematographs are that some people think 
they lead away young people. In addition, items which represent dan- 
gerous parts in the film may lead to real dangers to the actors, and 
though managers often think on plans to provide sensational films, their 
plans often fall on to the ground. The result is that they are not often 
friendly with the actors. Still, the difference of the new films and the old 
is something tremendous, as can especially be seen in the Continent. 
Just lately I had the satisfaction to see one of these shows. The chief 
actor seemed to have his actions and features entirely at his control, 
though perhaps I was of this opinion owing to my great ignorance on the 
story, for I knew nothing about the language. Yet the men are possessed 
with a great ability of expressing themselves with dumb show. 


4. (1) In the following sentences supply the prepositions that 
have been omitted. (2) Write sentences of your own showing the 
use of the given italicized words and their prepositions. 


(a) The warehouses and wharves are in no way different — those on 


either side of them. 
(b) Our men are indignant — the Irish crowds. 
(c) The clergy, indignant —- such proceedings, murmured and even 


threatened, 
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(d) (i) Iam proof — all temptation. 
(ii) Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs — holy writ. 
(e) (i) He carries in him an authority — God. 
(ii) Who, may I ask, is your authority — the statement ? 
(iii) Without the express authority — the government. 
(f) (i) 1am ashamed to ask a favour — you. 
(ii) Did you ask — the books ? 
(iii) To ask — their health, when he met them. 
(iv) Ask — this great deliverer now. 
(g) (i) He has no interest — me. 
(ii) Will he give us good interest — our money ? 
(iii) His interest — the king will stand us in good stead. 
(h) (i) Lam going to entrust you — a secret. 
(ii) The Tower was entrusted — the Archbishop. 
(1) (i) He betrayed his brother — the enemy. 
(ii) She betvayed him — the hands of the Philistines. 


(j) (i) It is the worst way in the world to Fame, to be anxious — 
it. 


(ii) The councillors of Charles were anxious — their own safety. 


THE INTERJECTION 


This is a word or a sound of exclamation, expressing joy, | 
sorrow, fear, etc. It has no grammatical connexion with 


any other words in the sentence. Examples are hurrah ! 
bravo ! halio! alas! fie! etc. 


Notes. 1. The exclamation mark is found after interjections. 

2. Expressions like Good gracious! woe is me/ are not true 
interjections, but phrases, the different words of which can be 
parsed. The true interjection cannot be parsed. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES 


1. (1) Form adjectives, wherever possible, from the following 
nouns. (2) Form adverbs, wherever possible, from these adjectives. 
(3) Classify the nouns into common, proper, collective, etc. (4) Give 
the comparative and superlative degrees of the adjectives and adverbs 
whenever this can be done. 

Silence; statesman; odour; magic; evil; sorrow; name; age; 
sweets; lateness; summer; book; photograph; London; crowd; 
ease; wing; air; murmur; faith; courtesy; Shakespeare; wisdom ; 
soul; rose; people; will; night; brevity; occasion; multitude; 
quiet ; lion; Plato. ( 

2. (1) Tell what part or parts of speech each of the following 
words is. (2) Write sentences to show the use or uses of each word. 


Indian; great; force; extreme; equipment; enamel}, liquid; 
please; rank; range; review; distance; cheer; better ;/ ‘average: 
cheat; dispense; gossip; fall; fan; good; live; profane; report; 
murder ; lord; obedience. 


My 


3. Parse the conjunctions and the adverbs in the following 
extracts ; 


(2) And though yet but seventeen, she showed herself, capable of 
instructing her sex, not only in virtue, but in politeness. / 
GoLpsmiITH, Citizen of the World 


(bd) From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever ; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
SWINBURNE, Garden of Proserpine 


(c) You might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 
WorvpswortH, Hartleap Well 


4. Parse the words given in italics. 
(a) (i) Everybody but you has signed, 


(ii) I cannot choose but speak. 
(iii) Hope may change, but it may fly not. 
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(b) (i) He used it, as far as he dared. 
(ii) Thank you, I can hear as well where I am. FS 
(iii) The oath, as it stands, is and ought to be a religious test. 
(iv) Never shall we again hear such a speech as that was. 
(c) (i) Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Mayo, both Irish peers. 
sat for English constituencies. , 
(ii) This is no party question, for it touches us, not as Liberals 
or Conservatives, but as citizens. 
(d) (i) Charles I, eighteen years before, withdrew from his capital. 
(ii) Keep the boat in that direction going before the tide. 
(iii) I threw away my rattle before I was two months old. 
(e) (i) It was by stealth if he read or wrote anything besides. 
(ii) He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
(f) (i) Ihave been running up and down all the morning. 
(ii) Down therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
(iii) The echoes, like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down the night. 
‘g) (i) Don’t lean ovey too far, or you'll fall over. 
(ii) The upper story projects over the street. 
(iii) No consolidation shall extend the rights or interests of any 
over superior. 
(2) (i) Barnaby is not in his quietest humour to-night. 
(ii) It is a great relief to guzet people when the Easter ceremonies 
are wound up. 
(iii) The motion quiets the restless palpitation of the heart. 
(iv) Humble quiet builds her cell. 
(z) (i) Ishall shortly be with them that rest. 
(ii) Each ready lance is in the vest. 


5. (1) Parse every word in the following extracts. (2) Turn 
every active verb into the passive, and every passive verb into the 
active. (3) Classify the nouns and adverbs. 


(a) Here stood their citadel, now grown over with weeds; there 
their senate-house, but now the haunt of every noxious reptile ; temples 
and theatres stood here, but now only an undistinguished heap of ruin. 
They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them feeble. The 
rewards of the state were conferred on amusing and not on useful 
members of society. Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, 
who, though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseverance, 
and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished destruction. 

GoLpDsmITH, Citizen of the World 


(b) With Tyranny, then Superstition joined, 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind. 
Pore, Essay on Criticism 


6. (1) Point out any inaccuracies in the following sentences, 
(2) Rewrite the sentences in good English, 
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(a) He accepted the situation, half pleased and half frightened of its 
responsibility. 

(b) Such was her good sense and beauty that her master immediately 
offered her his hand. 

(c) The funny part of climbing a mountain is that one thinks that it 
is of no great height, and that you could get up quite easily. Yet, 
having passed through the woods, the real ascent began. It was a 
long and toilsome struggle, for we were kept back by a troublesome 
wind, which increased to a gale when we were near the top. Yet from 
the top of the mountain we could get a good idea of the difference of 
the Highlands and Lowlands. 

(d) On receiving a reply to the affirmative, he threw in the clutch and 
the engine began to roar. 

(¢) We saw many rabbits on the way, and of which the gamekeeper 
shot two. Picking up the dead rabbits, we proceeded onward to a 
little wooded hill, into which we went. Walking through this wood, a 
stoat ran across the path which was immediately shot by John. It 
was there where we found some pheasants, out of whose nests the game- 
keeper chose two or three eggs for my collection. We now returned 
home, contenting ourselves by what we had seen and done. 

(f) If you are walking along with nothing particular to do, and you see 
a picture-house, one feels inclined to walk in and see the show. 

(g) There being no danger from wild animals on such a night, the fires 
are allowed almost to go out; and as there is no fear of hungry dogs 
coming over sleepers and devouring the food, or quietly eating up the 
poor fellows’ blankets, which at best were but greasy skins, which 
sometimes happens in the villages, the picture was one of perfect peace. 

(h) The proprietors of this paper regret the omission of several columns 
of advertisements owing to the increasing pressure on our space. 

(z) As a thin man ourselves we would like to ask whether the reason 
of this wonderful goodness of the fat men may not be due to realization 
of the difficulty they would have in running away from the police ? 

(7) Ill news, madam, 

Are swallow-winged, but what’s good 
Walks on crutches. 

(k) Seats for those who are rather long in the leg would be the greatest 
boon in London, where concert halls seem to have been furnished on the 
theory that they are to be used exclusively by dwarves. 


7. Parse the nouns, adjectives, and pronouns that appear in the 
following extracts : 


(a) For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


WorvbswortH, Daffodils 
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(b) The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton say that there 
was no subject of which any poet ever writ but he would produce it much 
better done in Shakespeare; and, however others are now generally 
preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, which had con- 
temporaries with him, Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to him 
in their esteem ; and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s reputation was 
at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part of the 
courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above him. 

DrybDEn, Essay of Dramatic Poesy 


(c) Trim’s casuistry and address, under the cover of his low brow, 
prevented all suspicion in my uncle Toby; so he went on with what he 
had to say to Trim as follows : 

—For my own part, Trim, though I can see little or no difference 
betwixt my nephew’s being called Tristram or Trismegistus—yet as the 
thing sits so near my brother’s heart, Trim—I would freely have given 
a hundred pounds rather than it should have happened—A hundred 
pounds! an’ please your honour, replied Trim—I would not give a 
cherrystone to boot—Nor would I, Trim, upon my own account, quoth 
my uncle Toby—but my brother, whom there is no arguing with in this 
case—maintains, that a great deal more depends, Trim, upon Christian 
names, than what ignorant people imagine. 

STERNE, Tristvam Shandy 


8. Rewrite extract (c) of the last question, turning all the speeches 
into indirect speech—that is, the verbs into the past tense and the 
first personal pronouns into the third person. Observe the sequence of 
tenses. 

g. Parse fully all the words in italics, 


(a) Borrowing thrives but once. 
(6) He talks much that has least to say. 
(c) None are so well shod but they may slip. 
(2d) Give me another horse,—bind up my wounds,— 
Have mercy, Jesu !/—Soft! 1 did but dream.— 
O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me ! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI 


(¢) In personal accomplishments Edward is said to have been superior, 
in mental powers to have been equal, to any of his predecessors. More 
than usual care had been bestowed on his education ; and he could not 
only speak the English and French but also understood the German and 
Latin languages. His elocution was graceful; his conversation enter- 
taining : his behaviour dignified, but also attractive. To the fashionable 
amusements of hunting and hawking he was much addicted: but to these 
he preferred the move waritke exercise of the tournament ; and his sub- 
jects, at the conclusion of the exhibition, offen burst into transports of 
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applause, when they found that the unknown knight, whose prowess they 
admired, proved ¢o be their own sovereign. LINGARD, Edward III 


(f) The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she 
Nodding their heads before her, go 


The merry minstrelsie. 
COLERIDGE, Ancient Mariner 


(g) Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent them- 
selves for a while from the ties and objects that recall them: but we can 
be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place that gave us birth. I should 
on this account ike well enough to spend the whole of my life in travelling 
abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another life to spend afterwards at 
home ! Hazvitt, On Going a Journey 


(A) Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedwere: _ 
The sequel of to-day unsolders ali 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
W hereof this world holds record. Such asleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made,— 
Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once move—but let what will be, be, 
Iam so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 


That without help I cannot last till morn. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur 


(2) No cloth is too fine for moth to devour. 


(7) Like leaves on trees, the race of man 1s found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another vace the following spring supplies 


They fall successive, and successive rise. 
Pope, Iliad 


(k) What had happened they did not try to conjecture, but immediately 
inquired. ‘ You had scarcely entered into the pyramid,’ said one of the 
attendants, ‘when a troop of Avabs rushed upon us: We were too few 
to vesist them, and too slow to escape. They were about to search the tents, 
set us on our camels, and drive us along before them, when the approach 
of some Turkish horsemen put them ¢o flight: but they seized the lady 
Pekuah with her two maids, and carried them away: the Turks are 
now pursuing them by our instigation, but I fear they wz// not be able te 
overtake them.’ Jounson, Rasselas 


CHAPTER II 
STYLE 


Introductory. Before any writer starts to deal with his 
subject, whatever it may be, he must see it in its proper 
proportions : it must be arranged so that all its parts are 
related to one another, and each must have a prominence 
that is due to its importance. When he has a clear idea 
of what he has to write, he should write it to the best of 
his ability. It is here that style comes into consideration. 

DEFINITION. Style is the way in which a writer or 
speaker expresses himself in words. 

To see whether his style is accurate, a writer must examine 
the words in order that they may express his exact meaning, 
and no more ; then the sentences, that they may contain 
each a complete thought ; and lastly the paragraphs, to 
find the relation of the thoughts to each other. 


THE WORD 


Words are the coinage of thought : they have their value 


to express our meaning. They can usefully be studied from > 
two points of view. 


I. ARE ALL THE WORDS NECESSARY ? 


This is the first question every writer should ask him- 
self; for if he uses unnecessary words, he tends only to 
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hide the meaning he desires to express. Unnecessary words 
are a common feature of schcol compositions, and arise 
from various causes. 


I have arrived in London, of which I have heard so much of 
The most of the vehicles in this city are driven by motors, so as 
to save time and expense. The reason for this is because that 
when motors are used, they do not go so slowly as horses, and 
save money on their food. Yet there is one great fault to be 
found with motor-cars, and that is scorching at excessive speed 
along the roads and streets and highways. The sooner this is 
made a severe criminal offence, the better it willbe for the peace, 
good order, and seemliness, as well as the amenity of the city. 
All people who do not own motor-cars are unanimous on this 
question ; for it is sad to see the number of accidents to people, 
perhaps thousands every year. 


An examination of this passage will reveal several common 
errors in the use of unnecessary words. 


1. I have arrived in London, of which I have heard so much of. 


This is the most elementary blunder, due to lack of care 
in observing that the of is repeated. Care in revising a 
composition would correct this form of mistake. 


2. The most of the vehicles in this city are driven by motors, 
so as to save time and expense. 


The first mistake here is in idiom—that is, in the use of 
certain modes of expression peculiar to our language. We 
say ‘most of the vehicles,’ and not ‘ the most of the vehicles.’ 
In the second part of the sentence the words so as, though 
not wrongly used, are unnecessary. This use of unnecessary 
words is called tautology or redundancy. 


3. The reason for this is because that when... 


This is an example of redundancy of a rather different 
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kind. The word veason does not need because after it, 
because veason in itself means because. Note, too, how 
clumsy is this running together of the three conjunc- 
tions. 


4. (a)... scorching at excessive speed along the roads and 
streets and highways. 
(b) . . . peace, good order, and seemliness, as well as the 
amenity... 


(c) All people are unanimous .. . 


The mistake common to these three examples is due to 
the writer’s not being aware of the exact meaning of the 
words he uses. This causes him to repeat the idea without 
knowing it. Scorching, for example, means ‘driving at 
excessive speed,’ so the phrase ‘ at excessive speed ’is mere 
repetition. The word highways, too, is rather doubtfully 
used ; for voads is meant to convey the same idea. In 
(b) amenity, which means ‘the general pleasantness of a 
place,’ includes the meanings of ‘ peace, good order, and 
seemliness.’ A common error is illustrated in (c): 
unanimous includes the idea of all or everybody, so all is 
quite unnecessary. 

5. The mistake in the last sentence of our passage 
is of another kind. It results from the use of too few 
words. 


It is sad to see the number of accidents to people, perhaps 
thousands every year. 


This use of the word thousands results in a double meaning ; 
it may apply to accidents or to people. This double sense 
in a passage is called ambiguity, which is caused on 
this occasion by the omission or ellipsis of some necessary 
words. 
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We now give the original passage written in a much 
briefer fashion. This omission of unnecessary words in a 
writer’s language is called terseness, and is a feature well 
worthy of imitation. 


I have arrived in London, of which I have heard so much. 
Most vehicles in this city are motor-driven, because the use of 
motors saves time and expense. One great fault is found with 
motor-cars, namely, scorching. The sooner this is made a criminal 
offence, the better it will be for the amenity of the city. People 
who do not own motor-cars are unanimous in this opinion, and 
this is quite natural, for thousands of accidents occur every 
year. 


Besides the points we have already noted, observe (i) the 
use of motor-driven for driven by motors; (ii) the cutting 
out of the whole of the third sentence of the original, which 
adds very little to the sense; (ii) the dropping of the 
redundant ‘there is’ in sentence number four ; (iv) the 
rearrangement of the last sentence, which makes the meaning 
clearer. 


IJ; ARE THE WORDS SUITABLE? 


Once a writer is satisfied that he has used no unnecessary 
words, he should make sure that the words used are suitable 
or appropriate. We now give a passage to illustrate some 
common mistakes. 


Gipsies are an unthoughtful race, though the freeness of their 
lives and habits makes their life awfully fascinating. Their 
habits, of course, were funny, for they are even now unknown. 
In olden days their secret habits used to lead to horrible punish- 
ments, for they installed people with fear and astonishment, 
Some were accused of witchery, and were burned at the stake ; 
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other chappies were branded and otherwise aggravated by their 
persecutors. This was not so much indulged in in this country, 
though it was carried on on the Continent. The gipsies would 
not stand against even their biggest persecutors, but their habit 
was to wander where they liked. One gipsy I knew had a parrot 
which was a great speaker, and was very interesting. 


1. Gipsies are an unthoughtful race, though the freeness of their 
INES Soo ¢ 


In this sentence the writer has thought of words that 
he has failed to reproduce exactly. Unthoughiful is not an 
English word: the proper word is thoughtless. Similarly, 
freeness should be freedom. 


2. (a) The freeness of their lives makes their life awfully fasci- 
nating. 
(0) Their habits were funny. 


Some words are used in everyday conversation in a very 
loose sense. Such is the word awful. Awful really means 
“causing fear or awe,’ but its definite meaning has been 
hidden, and it is used to mean ‘ very,’ ‘ exceedingly,’ etc., 
or even with no meaning at all, except to give a kind of 
emphasis. Funny really means ‘ causing fun or laughter ’ ; 
in speech and inaccurate writing it seems to mean ‘ strange’ 
or ‘unusual.’ Other common words, such as good, bad, 
rotten, etc., are used in this inaccurate way. 


Their camp is not good, and in wet weather it is not pleasant. 


In this sentence good has such a wide meaning that 
almost any meaning can be taken. It probably means 
convenient, 

Compare the correct meanings of the following (which 
can be found in any dictionary) with their common mis- 
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uses : big, aggravate (both wrongly used later in our passage}, 
hastorical, unique, transpire, horribly, vastly, fearfully, etc. 
Horrible is correctly used in the passage given. 


3. (a) They imstalled people with fear and astonishment. 
(6) Some were accused of wittchery. 


Here the author has used actual English words that 
resemble the words he wanted ; yet in meaning these words 
are wrong. For the word installed, the word instilled was 
intended. The sentence must then be written, ‘ They 
instilled fear and astonishment tuto people.’~ Witchery has 
the meaning of fascination; clearly, witchcraft is meant. 
This kind of mistake is common among writers who are 
fond of using big words without knowing their exact 
-meaning. It is sometimes called a malapropism, from a 
certain Mrs. Malaprop, a character in a play by Sheridan 
called The Rivals, who was always using big words in a 
ridiculously inaccurate way. 


4. Other chappies were branded. 


Some words are fairly common in the speech of certain 
classes, yet are not found among the writings of good 
authors. These words have become—or always have been 
—degraded below the proper literary level, and should not 
be used in serious composition. They are called slang. 
Slang has its place in books or plays that reproduce the 
speech of people that use it. There, it gives freshness to 
writing ; but it should be restricted to such kinds of work. 


5. (a) This was not so much indulged in in this country, though 
it was carvyied on on the Continent. 
(b) The gipsies would not stand against their persecutors. 


Instead of lighting on the exact word that would give 
D 
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his meaning, the writer has here had to employ a phrase. 
This roundabout way of expression is called periphrasis, 
and results in the use of too many words. In (0) the proper 
word is oppose, which from its derivation means to put 
against. In (a) we see these periphrases resulting in a 
word being repeated, namely, 7m im and on on. This is 
often awkward. Instead of indulge in, we could say 
practise ; and it would be better to recast all the latter 
part of the sentence, as is done below. 


6. A parrot which was a great speaker. 


What is meant is a clever talker. Great is used in the 
loose way already mentioned in No. 2. But why falker, 
and not speaker? If the exact meanings of these two 
words be fully understood, it will be seen that speaker is 
applied to a person who makes a speech—that is, a long and 
important statement. A great speaker means an orator. 
Talker, on the other hand, should be applied to one that 
indulges in scrappy or unimportant remarks. Words, like 
talker and speaker, that resemble each other closely in 
meaning are called synonyms. Synonyms sometimes are 
a little different in meaning, like the two we have given ; 
sometimes, like often and frequently, happen and occur, 
there is hardly any difference. A careful writer takes the 
synonym that gives him the exact shade of meaning that he 
desires. 


We now give the original passage rewritten with suitable 
words. 


Gipsies are a thoughtless race, though the freedom of their 
lives and habits makes their existence fascinating. Their customs 
were once rather obscure, and even now they are unfamiliar, In 
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former days their practices used to lead to horrible punishments, 
for they inspired people with fear and astonishment. Some, 
accused of witchcraft, were burned at the stake; others were 
branded or otherwise persecuted. In England this kind of 
cruelty was not so common, though it was practised on the 
Continent. The gipsies, however, offered no resistance even 
to their fiercest persecutors, but, according to their custom, 
wandered where they pleased. One gipsy of my acquaintance 
had a parrot, a clever talker, which was very interesting. 


Note, in addition to the points already mentioned : 

(i) The use of synonyms for the word habits, which was the 
only word used in this sense in the original. “ We have used 
the synonyms customs and practices. This gives variety to 
the style. 

(ii) The recasting of some sentences—for example, the 
fifth—to improve the expression. 

(iii) The use of such abstract nouns as ‘offered no 
resistance.’ An abstract noun sometimes used in this way 
lifts the style a little and prevents it from becoming 
humdrum. | 

(iv) The rearranging of the parts of some of the sen- 
tences : this is discussed in our section on the sentence. 

General Examples. Good writers show not only a lack 
of faults, such as the common ones we have just shown, 
but are noteworthy for many positive merits in their use of 
words. In his reading of standard authors the pupil 
should observe how the words are so employed as to pro- 
duce the best effects. Broadly speaking, these are (i) to 
give the exact shade of the author’s meaning—the proper 
synonym, in tact ; (ii) to suit the sense and the subject— 
that is, to avoid words that are too simple, or too difficult, 
for the subject ; (iii) to make the sentence flow evenly and 
sweetly—that is, to avoid jerky punctuation (see next 
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section) and words that are harsh and difficult in their 
pronunciation. When a writer manages to master all these 
difficulties we say he has a good style. Attainment in 
such features of style will only come with much patience 
and long practice, so as a beginning the young writer should 
be content to set down his ideas as briefly, clearly, and 
suitably as he can. 

Examples of the proper use of words are endless in 
number and variety. We give only one or two that may 
be suggestive. 


(a) ‘ Bring forth the horse!’ The horse was brought ; 
In truth he was a noble steed. 
Byron, Mazeppa 


(6) A horse! a horse\ my kingdom for a horse 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III 


In (0) Shakespeare uses horse three times ; in (a) Byron 
changes the word horse into steed on the third occasion. 
In (0) the repetition seems necessary ; in (a) the substitu- 
tion of horse for steed would at once strike us as being 
ridiculous. In (0) the word is repeated to show the emphasis 
and anxiety of the speaker; in (a) the word steed is sub- 
stituted, first, to give variety of expression ; secondly, to 
add a new idea when the animal is actually produced. It 
is then seen to be a steed—that is, a swift and elegant horse ; 
steed could not, for example, be used of a cart-horse. 


(c) The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, but 
laid deep in the natural constitution of things. Three thousand 
miles of ocean lie between you and them. No contrivance can 
prevent the effect of this distance in weakening government. 
Seas roll, and months pass, between the prder and the execu- 
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tion; and the want of a speedy explanation of a single point is 
enough to defeat a whole system. You have, indeed, winged 
ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pounces to 
the remotest verge of the sea. But there a power steps in, that 
limits the arrogance of raging passions and furious elements, 
and says, ‘So far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ Who are you, 
that you should fret and rage, and bite the chains of Nature ? 
Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America 


A reading-over of this extract shows that the words used 
are not very simple ; several of them are not common in 
ordinary speech. A style like this, which occasionally 
contains long and somewhat difficult words, is called an 
ornate style (Lat. ovmatus, adorned). The work is, however, 
an elaborate and passionate speech on an important subject, 
and so this elevated style suits the subject. Note the use 
of a word like pounces. This means the talons of a bird of 
prey. The word at once suggests the sudden pouncing of 
a’hawk. Similarly with the word verge. The more usual 
words, edge or margin, would not reflect sufficiently the 
speaker’s exalted state of mind, so he uses a word that is 
more commonly used in poetry. In a similar manner 
observe words or phrases like ‘ furious elements,’ ‘ ministers 
of vengeance,’ ‘ fret,’ ‘ rage.’ 

On the other hand, a writer’s work may be grammatically 
correct, and yet not be pleasing. An explanation perhaps will 
at times be found in the general mood or tone of the author’s 
mind. He attempts to do too much, sometimes, and fails 
miserably. We give one example of a kind to be avoided. 


As a matter of vulgar fact, I have a tumultuous desire to kick 
you into court, so that in time not too far distant I may experi- 
ence pleasure unalloyed and joy exotic in seeing you kicked out 
of it, with aid of judge impartial and jury most intelligent. Mean- 
while consider yourself dismissed without a bow. z 
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The writer of this, we can see, is trying to write some- 
thing that is very elegant and very emphatic. Observe 
how he employs adjectives too freely, e.g. vulgar, which is 
not needed, how he uses superlatives, and how he adopts 
with great persistency the poetical trick of putting the 
adjective after the noun. We call such a style as this 
turgid or bombastic. 


EXERCISES 


1. (1) Point out any words that are unnecessary in the following 
sentences. (2) Ifit is advisable, rewrite the sentences, giving reasons 
for any alterations you make. 


(a) We arrived at Pitlochry at about 4.30 P.M. 

(b) We could see the sun getting fainter and fainter, as the further we 
went down the pit. 

(c) Heclimbed a steep hill, on the top of which there was a wood. 

(d) By means of inverting the bed I climbed to the window. 

(e) To go on board a warship is a very interesting experience to 
witness. One reason why Britain has such a large navy is because she 
is surrounded by sea, and the navy is our only fortification in the case of 
war. Warships are coloured black ; this is to hide them from the night. 

(f) When a big explosion occurs people on the surface know that 
many miners will be suffocated to death. 

(g) The wanted man drew a pistol from underneath his pillow and 
let fire. 

(h) The people in the olden time believed far more about ghosts than | 
we do now at the present time, but yet most people have a hazy idea 
about them going about still. 

(1) My childhood days were spent in roaming about the pleasant 
towns of Derbyshire. 

(7) He shot at a weasel, which we afterwards got hold of. 
(k) This habit of scorching at excessive speed is a great danger to the 
public and to everybody else. 

(J) Some companies are very quick at getting events thrown on to | 
the screen. 

(m) Human life, however, had a providential escape, and it is remark- 
able that damage of such magnitude was not accompanied by loss of 
life. 


2. (1) In the following pairs of sentences point out which is the 
proper use of the word in italics, and which is improper. (2) Sug- 
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gest another word to replace the word improperly used, and rewrite 
the sentence correctly. 


(a) (i) It was an awful time to keep me standing outside the dreadful 
shop. 

(ii) Candidates were admitted into these awful mysteries of 
religion only after great and protracted trials, which some- 
times culminated in dreadful tortures. 

(b) (i) In many ways Charlotte was rather a unique child. 

(1) This famous explorer holds the unique distinction of having 
reached the North Pole. 

(c) (i) Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man [Wellington] was dead. 

(ii) Zoological gardens are a great place of amusement. 

(d) (i) Both sides showed a great inclination to shirk the contest, 
which showed that their respect for each other was mutual. 

(ii) We all know what scandal can be caused by the activity of a 
mutual friend. 

(e) (i) When the aeroplane rose I felt a funny sensation in my stomach. 

(ii) It was very amusing to watch the funny gambols of the puppies. 


3. (1) Point out any differences in meaning among members of 
the following groups of synonyms. (2) Write sentences to show 
the exact uses of the words. 


Flat, level; divide, distribute, share; need, necessity; maritime, 
marine, naval, nautical; see, perceive, discern, distinguish; verbal, 
vocal, oral; size, magnitude, bulk; fortunate, lucky, prosperous, 
successful; faint, languid, languishing. 


4. (1) Suggest a word for each space left blank in the following 
extracts. (2) Give reasons for choosing the word. (3) Suggest 
other words that might be suitable, and give reasons why you did 
not adopt them. 


(a) Others for language all their — express, 
And value books, as women men, for dress. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism 


(b) The hermit stood as if — with his soul in secret prayer. 
Scott, Talisman 


(c) Every Quakeress is a lily ; and when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun conferences, whitening the easterly streets of the metropolis, 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, they show like — of the Shining 
Ones. Lames, Essays 

(d) The frost performs its — ministry, 

Unhelped by any wind, 
COLERIDGE, Frost at Midnight 
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5. (1) In the following sentences point out where words have 
been omitted, causing faulty English. (2) Rewrite the sentences 
correctly, improving them where you think fit. 


(a) This prominent player has retired from the game since an injury 
he received some time ago. 


(b) The prisoner had promised to pay him ten thousand marks the 
week after he received his appointment. 

(c) The oldest inhabitant affirms that he never saw the river as low as 
last year. 

(dz) By means of this instrument the scientist told us that an earth- 
quake was in the Malay peninsula, which was a thousand miles away. 

(e) It was amazing how people put confidence in these flying machines. 

(f) The stage-coach was driven by four horses, two in front and twe 
behind. 

(g) This habit does no good, but a great deal of abuse. 

(2) He showed me a long room, up to the roof in oak carvings. 

(t) We decided to go Saturday, and prepare for the trip to-morrow. 


(7) Some act will have to be passed, whether women have to get the 
vote or not. 


6. (1) In the following extracts give the exact meaning of each 
word initalics. (2) Write further sentences to illustrate the meaning 


of each word. (3) Turn extract (a) into simple prose, keeping to 
the meaning as closely as you can. 


(a) Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play’d, 

Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint— 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint: 

The spring gush’d through gvyim mouths of granite made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles, 


The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved : the clotsters still were stable, 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween : 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpair’d, to decorate the scene ; 
The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 
Byron, Don Juan 
(6) These dim eyes have in vain explored for some months past a well. 
known figure, or part of the figure, of a man, who used to glide his comely 
upper half over the pavements of London, wheeling along with mos‘ 
imgentous celervity upon a machine of wood; a spectacle to natives, tc 
foreigners, and to children, He was of a vobust make, with a florid 
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sailor-like complexion, and his head was bare to the storm and sunshine. 
He was a natural curiosity, a speculation to the scientific, a prodigy to 
the simple. The infant would stare at the mighty man brought down 
to his own level. Lams, Essays 


7. (1) From the last exercise give one or more synonyms for 
each of the following words. (2) Write sentences to illustrate any 
differences in meaning among members of the same group. 


Quaint; grim; monster; explore; comely; celerity; robust; 
prodigy ; mighty ; curiosity. 


8. (1) Point out any words used improperly in the following 
sentences. (2) Rewrite the sentences, using the proper words. 


(a) Livingstone was found exhausted, but still game, by Stanley. 

(6) In collieries there are many dangers to contrive with. The 
miners, for instance, may strike a water spring, and flood the mine. 
This fact can be proved to anyone who reads of colliery disasters in any 
daily paper. 

(c) The gypsies’ mode of conveyance is not very fascinating, being 
usually a small cart dragged by men or donkeys. The men, however, 
are quite lovely, being tall, dark-haired, and at the height of health. 

(d) The age cf some tortoises is almost incredulous. 

(e) We are now pretty well taken to the place. 

(f) In the future, rooms will not be square, but to avoid having dust 
in the corners they will be circular in constructure. 

(g) At the present day there is not much duelling, though in France 
and Germany a good deal is gone in for. 

(h) We came to the river, having nabbed one or two hares on the 
way down. 

(t) One of the problems which looked the invention in the face was 
how to get a supply of air when below the surface. This has been 
alleviated. 

(7) The guide to the city narrates to us all the romantic dramas 
concerned with the places we pass. 

(k) They erected a cross on the top of a mound, bearing the name and 
intentions of the deceased. 

(1) Advertisements form the chief topic of most modern newspapers. 

(m) Four or five years ago the town was composed chiefly of farmers 
and farm-labourers. 

(x) My firm had sent me to a very slum part of the town to find out 
the whereabouts of.a certain man whose relations had died a few weeks 
back. 

(o) I think that this window-smashing and all the carrying-ons have 
done more to worse their cause than better it. 

(p) If good films are produced, there is no reason why these moving 
picture-shows should not be cultivated. mas 
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(7) He tumbled to the perilousness of his position on the second day, 
but Dame Fortune ranged herself on the side of the other chap. ‘ 

(ry) Mr. Gladstone suddenly declared his conversion to this policy, 
and the bulk of the Liberal party found salvation, and were baptized by 
quadroons and platoons. 


THE SENTENCE 
The Simple Sentence. 
It is one of those melancholy days in autumn. The sober 
daylight scarcely seems to live at all. It suits, however, the 


solemn air of the grand old Abbey. Let us enter. Silence! We 
tread on holy ground. 


We have here a group of statements, each of which begins 
with a capital letter and ends witha full stop (orits equivalent). 
Each member of the group, moreover, contains, or may cone 
tain,a finite verb (which here appears in black print). Each, 
too, makes complete sense in itself. Each, therefore, owing 
to all those three features, is called a sentence. 

There is no more than one predication in each of the 
above sentences. When there is but one predication the 
name simple sentence is applied to the sentence. 

Notes. 

i. poilence! 

Here we have a complete sentence, for the meaning is quite com- 
plete in itself. There seems to be no predication; yet one can easily 
be understood. A word like keep (‘keep silence!’) would do. Ifa 
finite verb cannot be easily inserted, the word-group is no sentence. 


2. The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal ray into the square 
of the cloisters, beaming upon a scanty plot of grass in the centre, 
and lighting up an angle of the passage with a dusky splendour. 

It is the finite verbs that count in a sentence. The above sen- 
tence contains several verbs, but only one of them is finite, the rest 
being participles. So it is a simple sentence. 


3. Sentences are classified into statements, questions (the interro- 


gative form of statements), desires (including commands, requests, 
and entreaties), and exclamations, 
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Particular Analysis. Every sentence can be divided into 

two chief parts, the subject and the predicate. 
_ DEFINITIONS. I. The subject is the word or group of 
words which denotes the person or thing of which the 
predicate is said. II. The predicate is all that is said of the 
person or thing denoted by the subject. 

These two main parts can be subdivided as follows : 

I. (x1) The subject can be separated into the subject 
word, e.g. 7 or daylight on the preceding page. 

(2) The words or phrases that apply to the subject word 
are called the enlargement of the subject. They are adjec- 
tival in nature. 

II. (xz) The predicate consists of a finite verb. 

(2) If the finite verb is used transitively (see p. 43) it 
governs a noun or noun equivalent called the object. 

(3) Words that accompany the object are described as the 
enlargement of the object. They are adjectival in nature. 

(4) Adverb phrases that enlarge the meaning of the finite 
verb are called the extension or enlargement of the verb. 

These various names, applied to the sentences quoted on 
p. 104, appear in the following table. 


TABLE FOR PARTICULAR ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 
Subject Enlarge- || Finite . . Extension of 
word ment verb Completion of finite verb finite verb 


Complement Object 
is one... autumn 
the sober || seems to live at all scarcely (degree) 
suits the... abbey 
let enter us 
[keep!] silence 
(vi) We tread on holy ground 


(place) 


2 Understood. 
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Other Kinds of Sentences. If we wrote only in simple 
sentences, it would be found that our style would seem 
jerky and unpleasing. Simple sentences are usually short, 
and the meaning would need to be jerked from one sentence 
to another, as, indeed, can be seen in our passage on p. I04. 
If this style of writing here maintained for six sentences 
were to continue for a page or two, it would become un- 
bearable. We must seek some method of obtaining more 
variety in our sentences, not only to make our writing 
more attractive, but also to bring out more clearly the 
relations between the facts. 

Let us try to run our first two simple sentences together 
and make one sentence. 


(a) It is one of those melancholy days in autumn, and the 
sober daylight scarcely seems to live at all. 


We have joined the two sentences by means of the 
co-ordinating conjunction (see p. 77) and. The verbs are 
two in number, so we do not say it is a simple sentence, 
but a double sentence. The word-groups that were once 
simple sentences are sentences no more: they are called 
clauses. 


DEFINITION. Clauses are parts of a sentence that each 
contain a predication. 

The number of finite verbs in a sentence gives the number 
of clauses. 

This habit of joining simple sentences with and is very 
common both in speech and in writing. It is very natural 
to do it, but in time it becomes as tiresome as the use of 
the simple sentence alone. It shows, moreover, a weakness 
of method and imagination. Let us try another method 
of joining our first two sentences together. 
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(6) 1t is one of those melancholy days in autumn, when the 
sober daylight scarcely seems to live at all. 


We have now done something quite different : we have 
taken the second sentence, and made it tell us something 
about the first sentence. Instead of two equally balanced 
clauses joined by and, we have one main clause (the first 
one) joined by the subordinating conjunction when to a 
clause that refers to the first. This second clause is called 
a subordinate clause. It cannot stand alone and make 
sense, as the principal clause can do: test this in our 
example (b). It must have a finite verb, however. 

DEFINITIONS. A sentence that contains one main pre- 
dication is called a simple sentence ; one main predication 
and one or more subordinate predications, a complex 
sentence; two main predications (and if necessary one or 
more subordinate predications), a double sentence ; more 
than two main predications (and if necessary one or more 
subordinate predications), a multiple sentence. 

As a further example we shall combine our last four 
simple sentences into one complex sentence. 

It suits, however, the solemn It suits, however, the solemn 
air of the grand old Abbey. air of the grand old Abbey, 

Let us enter. Silence! We which we shall now enter, keep- 


tread on holy ground. ing silence, for we tread on holy 
ground. 


Notes. 1. It must be observed that the sentence, combined as 
we give it, has not quite the same meaning as the series of simple 
sentences. It is here, however, the fovym of the sentence that is 
being studied. 

2. It will be seen that it is the beginning of each clause that 
matters: the rest usually remains unchanged. Our first sub- 
ordinate clause is introduced by the relative pronoun which, the 
second by the conjunction for. 
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3. There are but three clauses corresponding to the four sen- 
tences, because we have turned a finite verb (keep) into a participle, 
not a finite verb, and participles do not count. 


As a final exercise let us take the whole six sentences 
and combine them into one complex sentence. It is 
necessary first of all to fix on the sentence that should 
become the principal clause; this sentence should be rather 
more important than the others, for it is to be the kernel 
of our new long sentence. The fourth sentence, containing 
the idea of entering, is perhaps the most important, so we 
say : 

On one of those melancholy days in autumn, when the sober 
daylight, which suits, however, the solemn air of the grand old 


Abbey, scarcely seems to live at all, let us enter im silence, for 
we tread on holy ground. 


Notes. 1. The effect of the complex sentence is quite different 
from that of the simple sentences. In the complex sentence we 
have subordination of ideas: one idea is made more important 
than the others. In the simple sentences the ideas tend to be 
equally important. 

2. Our number of clauses is reduced to four, for two sentences 
have become phrases—that is, word-groups that contain no finite 
verbs. In the above sentence these phrases are part of the principal 
clause. 

3. The principal clause appears in the middle of the sentence. 
The principal clause need not always be at the beginning of a 
sentence, though it usually is found there. 

4. We have put our second subordinate clause in the middle of 
the first. This is to get the relative pronoun which near its 
antecedent daylight. When the sentence is analysed (see below) 
this second clause should be lifted from the midst of the first clause. 

5. This method of running several short sentences into one 


longer one is called the synthesis of sentences. Synthesis comes 
from two Greek words meaning placing together. 
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Unity of Sentence. If this method of synthesizing sen- 
tences were carried to an extreme, grave faults and errors 
would arise in the pupil’s writing. The most likely error 
he would commit would be to break the unity of his sen- 
tences—that is, he would join two sentences that have 
not a close enough relation to justify their being joined. 
This lack of unity in sentences is very common in school 
compositions. 

(a) In connexion with a newspaper there are several reporters, 
who take down in shorthand anything of interest to the public, 
and if two countries are at war with each other, the editor sends 
out correspondents who send news of the war. 

(0) After entering the gate, we (there were several of us) turned 
to the left. 


(c) The bison and reindeer roam about the paddocks specially 
reserved for their use, also squirrels and marmots, the former 
having a tree for their homes, the latter holes in the ground. 


In (a) we have the commonest fault: the linking of two 
disconnected ideas with the conjunction and. Stop the 
first sentence at public, and begin, ‘When two coun- 
tries...’ Sentence (6) shows us that the writer has 
suddenly recollected something which he ought to have 
mentioned before, and which as a parenthesis he thrusts 
violently into the sentence. This parenthesis spoils the 
sentence altogether, and should be written as a separate 
sentence. In (c) we have another common blunder: a 
simple sentence has received so many additional phrases 
that it loses all sense of unity and proportion. The 
first sentence should stop at use, and the second part 
should be recast entirely. Note the inaccurate use of the 
word also as a conjunction: it should be used only as an 
adverb. 
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Punctuation of Sentences. Punctuation, or the art of 
putting stops among a number of coherent words, is neces- 
sary to enable the meaning of these words to be readily 
grasped and also that they may be easier to read. 


Sweat of the brow; and up from that to sweat of the brain, 
sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted 
Heroisms, Martyrdoms—up to that ‘Agony of bloody sweat,’ 
which all men have called divine! O brother, if this is not 
‘worship,’ then I say, the more pity for worship; for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother; see thy fellow Workmen there, in God’s 
Eternity ; surviving there, they alone surviving: sacred Band 
of the Immortals, celestial Body-guard of the Empire of Mankind. 

CARLYLE, Past and Present 


A careful examination of this passage will show the 
principal uses of the chief marks of punctuation. 

1. The Period or Full Stop. As we have already men- 
tioned, this appears at the end of each sentence. To a 
young writer the chief difficulty is to know when the 
sentence is ended. There is no absolute rule for guidance : 
he should, however, notice if his sentence has at least one 
principal clause, and that the sense is fairly complete. 

The full stop is also used for contractions, e.g. M.P. 
Some common contractions, e.g. Mr and St, are now being 
printed without the full stop. When the sentence is a direct 
question, a mark of interrogation (?) is put instead of a 
full stop. If the sentence is exclamatory, a mark of ex- 
clamation (!) is used. These can be seen in our extract. 

2. Semi-colon (;). When we leave the full stop we come 
into the region of style, 7.e. we come to marks of punctuation 
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that depend on the fancy of each writer. Carlyle, for 
instance, has methods of punctuation that are uncommon, 
and unsuited to ordinary writing. We shall point out some 
of his mannerisms as we examine the passage we have given. 

The semi-colon marks a definite break ina sentence. Some 
authors, e.g. Goldsmith and Johnson, are very fond of it; 
others hardly use it at all. (i) Its main use is to divide a 
compound sentence into two or more parts that each con- 
tain a principal clause. This can be seen in two cases in 
our extract. The semi-colon is a loose way of joining two 
shorter sentences. We might have used it in (a) on p. 109 
instead of the comma. (ii) When clauses or phrases are 
to be marked off with special emphasis a semi-colon might 
be used, especially if there are several clauses or phrases 
balanced against each other. 


That sorrow which dictates no caution; that fear which fails 
to quicken our escape; that austerity which cannot rectify our 
affections, are vain and unavailing. Jounson, Rambler 


Commas could be used here quite well, for the semi-colons 
give an effect of stiffmess. Note that the last of the balanced 
groups has a comma, not a semi-colon, after it (after 
affections). In our extract from Carlyle the semi-colon 
before which in the first sentence is hardly necessary, 
though it marks off this clause sharply. Sce a similar use 
in the last sentence (before surviving). 

3. The use of the Colon is, even more than that of the semi- 
colon, a question of taste. It marks a pause even greater 
than the semi-colon, and breaks the sentence off sharply, 
so it should be sparingly used. To some extent it is a 
finger pointing forward to what is coming ; so unless there 
is something important to follow the colon, there is no need 
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for it. ‘ (i) Our last sentence from Carlyle is broken by a 
colon into two sharp divisions ; but notice that a semi-colon 
would do almost as well. (ii) Its most definite use is to 
prepare the way for a list of various items. In such cases 
the colon is sometimes followed by a dash (:—). 


I think so for two reasons :—the first is that darkness has a 
greater effect on the mind than light ; the secondis.. . 


Note that in this case the two items are divided by a 
semi-colon. 

4. The Comma is the most difficult of all the series about 
which to lay down rules, for, again, there is much difference 
of opinion as to its insertion. Sometimes, however, commas 
are quite necessary for the sense, as can be seen on com- 
paring the two sentences given below. 


(a) The Inspector thinks the teacher is wrong. 
(b) The Inspector, thinks the teacher, is wrong. 


The commas entirely change the meaning of the sentence. 

Many rules can be given for the use of commas, but they 
nearly all come to this: Put a comma within a sentence 
wherever you think a good reader will make a distinct pause 
when he reads the sentence. This is not an absolute rule, 
because some good readers may pause at a point where 
others may not. Good readers usually pause at the following 
places : 

(i) At the end of a subordinate clause, especially when, 
as in (b) above, one clause is inserted in the middle of 
another. In this latter case a comma is also placed at the 
beginning of the clause. 

(ii) In various lists of words, e.g. in a string of nouns, 
as can be seen in our extract from Carlyle, or a string of 
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verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. A comma appears after 
each, except the last. 


(a) I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. 
(0) He is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 


(iii) Words and phrases that are sharply cut off from 
the rest of the sentence should have commas after them. 
Participial phrases, as in (2) below, and the nominative of 
address, are the commonest forms. 


(@) © loweiiines, sti Us) 6 4c 
(0) Surviving there, they alone... % 

Notes. 1. Commas are also used before and after quotations, as 
in our passage from Carlyle, ‘Agony of bloody sweat.’ These are 
called inverted commas. 

2. Inverted commas are used in reporting direct speech. Their 
use is fully explained in the next chapter. 


5. The Dash has two main uses. (i) It marks a sudden 
break or turn in the construction of the sentence. See its 
use in the first sentence from Carlyle, where it introduces 
a new and startling statement. A colon or semi-colon 
might also have been used. 

(ii) Dashes are also used in pairs, one at the beginning 
and one at the end of a statement inserted in the middle 
of a sentence. This statement is called a parenthesis. 


Next day towards afternoon, Gerard—twice as old as last year, 
thrice as learned in human ways, a boy no more, but aman who had 
shed blood in self-defence, and grazed the grave by land and sea— 
reached the Eternal City. REab£, The Cloister and the Hearth 


After the parenthesis is over, observe how the sentence 
proceeds just as if there had been no parenthesis at all. 
Sometimes brackets (... ) are used instead of dashes, 
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though dashes are rather more abrupt. In actual com- 
position parentheses, especially if they are long, are not 
a pleasing feature: they break up the sentence too much 
and divert the reader’s attention. 


Note. Another use of the dash is to express hesitation, @.g.: 
He—I—that is—both of us did it. 


General Analysis of Sentences. We have dealt with the 
synthesis—that is, the putting together—of sentences. The 
opposite process—that of analysing or breaking up sentences 
—is important, for it shows a writer how he may examine 
the sentences he has written, and test their accuracy. 

In analysing sentences we start with the compiete 
sentence, and divide it up into clauses. As we have already 
seen, a clause is a group of words, connected in sense, that 
contains a finite verb, which may actually appear, or may 
be easily inserted. The number of clauses, therefore, is the 
same as the number of finite verbs. 


(a) After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, commanding a prospect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. GIBBON 


(0) The talk that they had with the Shining Ones was about 
the glory of the place, who told them that the beauty and glory 
of it were inexpressible. BUNYAN 


(c) Now southward through the air I glide, 
The song my only pursuivant, 
And gee across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, when an earthquake rends its walls, 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 
LONGFELLOW, Kevamos 
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Regard these three sentences carefully. In (a) we observe 
one finite verb : the sentence is therefore a simple sentence. 
It has but one clause, which is the whole sentence. We 
can proceed no further with the general analysis, which 
means the breaking-up of sentences into clauses. We 
could, of course, give the particular analysis, as we did 
with other sentences (p. 105), but that is not our business 
just now. 

In (0) four verbs are seen. We therefore expect four 
clauses, unless we can insert more finite verbs. This we 
cannot do, so we can assume that there are four clauses. 
The first clause begins : ‘ The talk.’ What is the predicate 
to the subject ¢alk ? Clearly the talk was about something. 
The first clause is: ‘ The talk was about the glory of the 
place.’ The second clause is inserted in the middle of the 
first: ‘that they had with the Shining Ones.’ The third 
clause is short: ‘ who told them.’ This clause cannot be 
longer, for immediately beyond it we come upon a con- 
junction (that) and a new clause. The fourth clause con- 
cludes the sentence. 

Sentence (c) contains seven verbs, and gives us seven 
clauses. Observe the conjunctions as carefully as you 
observe the verbs, for the former will often tell you where 
the new clauses begin. The first clause stops at pursucvant ; 
the second at Charente. Note the relative pronoun imme- 
diately after it: relative pronouns are also conjunctions. 
The third clause stops at rzpple; the fourth is ‘and rock 
from side to side.” In the fourth clause the subjects 
belfries and spires must be understood with the predicate 
yock. In the fifth clause another clause is inserted, 
which can easily be recognized by the commas that mark 
it off. Observe also the two conjunctions as and when 
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appearing together: they must each have their separate 
clause. Suppose the sentence ran: ‘As when an earth- 
quake rends a city’s walls,’ we should have to supply the 
whole clause introduced by as, namely, ‘as they do.’ The 
fifth clause is: ‘as a crumbling city reels’; the sixth, 
‘when an earthquake rends its walls’; the seventh must 
have as and its subject city inserted, viz. ‘and as a 
crumbling city falls.’ 


Notes. 1. In (a) it would be possible to turn the participles into 
finite verbs, and say, ‘ when I had laid down my pen,’ and ‘ which 
commanded a prospect ...’ This need not be done. The sentence 
would then have three clauses. 


2. The whole of line 2 of (c) is nominative absolute (see p. 13). 
It would be possible to make line 2 into a separate clause by saying, 
‘ when the song was my only pursuivant.’ This is clumsy, however. 

3. It would be a good exercise for the pupil to give the particular 
analysis of the clauses we have marked out. 


Kinds of Clauses. When we discussed the synthesis of 
sentences we pointed out (p. 107) that in all sentences that 
are not simple there may be two kinds of clauses, viz. 
Principal Clauses and Subordinate Clauses. 

I. The Main or Principal Clause is that which makes the 
main statement of the sentence—that is, the statement 
which the other clauses modify. 

Let us now examine the three sentences just given, and 
observe which of the clauses are principal clauses. (a) In 
this sentence we have but one clause, which must be the 
principal clause. (b) Here we have four clauses. Take 
each clause one by one, as we have given them, and see 
which of them can stand alone and make complete sense. 
If this is done, it will be seen that the first, namely, ‘ The 
talk was about the glory of the place,’ is the only one that 
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will stand the test. This is the principal clause, and the 
rest are subordinate clauses. This sentence is therefore a 
Complex Sentence (p. 107). 

(c) Of the seven clauses that are comprised in this sen- 
tence, the first is a principal clause. Clause number two 
is joined to it by the co-ordinating conjunction and, which 
always joins like clauses or words. This clause is also a 
principal clause. If the other clauses be taken separately 
and tested, they will be found to be subordinate. Since 
sentence (c) contains more than one principal clause, it is 
a Double Sentence. 7 

II. Subordinate clauses are not independent: they tell 
us about, or have some relation to, other clauses or words 
that exist in other clauses of the sentence. Subordinate 
clauses, indeed, are used as we use nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs. 

1. In sentence (b) examine the subordinate clauses care- 
fully. The first subordinate clause is: ‘that they had 
with the Shining Ones.’ Now, what had they with the 
Shining Ones? Clearly, a talk. This clause, therefore, 
tells us about the noun talk. In other words, it is used 
as an adjective. We say that clause number two is a 
subordinate adjective clause, and that it qualifies talk. 
The third clause is: ‘who told them.’ This quite clearly 
refers to the Shining Ones, who did the telling. This clause 
too is therefore a subordinate adjective clause, qualifying 
Shining Ones. We see that an adjective clause is equal to 
an adjective that qualifies a noun or a substitute for a noun. 

2. The third clause of (0) is: ‘ that the beauty and glory 
of it were inexpressible.’ What is the function of this 
clause ? It tells us what the Shining Ones told. It is the 
object of the transitive verb told. In this way it is equal 
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to a noun, and so we call it a subordinate noun clause, 
objective by told. Noun clauses are usually governed by 
transitive verbs, though they can be nominative to verbs, in 
apposition to nouns, and also be governed by prepositions. 


(a) That the truth was hushed up was apparent to all. 
(6) The news that the army was defeated had leaked out. 
(c) 1 objected strongly to what was urged against me. 


In (a) the noun clause is : ‘ that the truth was hushed up.’ 
This clause is subject of the verb was, and so is nominative 
to it. In (b) the clause ‘that the army was defeated ’ 
is nominative in apposition to ‘ news.’ In (c) the noun 
clause ‘ what was urged against me’ is governed by the 
preposition to. It is important to notice that the principal 
clauses of the two sentences (a) and (c) cannot make 
complete sense without their noun clause or a noun to 
stand for the noun clause. We can say, ‘ Something was 
apparent to all,’ and ‘I objected to something.’ The use 
of this noun something is exactly the same as the use of 
the noun clause. 

3. In sentence (c) on p. 114 we saw that clauses one and 
two .were main clauses. Clause three is ‘ upon whose tide 
the belfries and the spires of Saintes ripple.’ This clause 
tells us about the proper noun Charente. It is therefore a 
subordinate adjective clause, qualifying Charente. Clause 
four, joined by and to clause three, also tells us about 
Charente, and is the same kind of clause as number three. 
Clause five is ‘as a crumbling city reels.’ This clause tells 
us how the belfries and spires rock. It modifies, in other 
words, the verbs 71pple and rock. It does the duty of an 
adverb, and so we call it a subordinate adverb clause, 
modifying v7pple and rock. Clause six, ‘when an earth- 
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quake rends its walls,’ tells us when the city reels and falls: 
it, too, is a subordinate adverb clause, modifying reels 
and falls. 

Unlike noun clauses and adjective clauses, which are 
each of one kind, adverb clauses are classified into several 
groups, and the class should always be mentioned when 
a sentence is being analysed. 

Clause five in our sentence tells us ow the belfries rocked : 
it is therefore an adverb clause of manner. Clause six is 
an adverb clause of time. The classification of adverb 
clauses strongly resembles the classification of adverbs, as 
can be seen from a comparison of our classification of 
adverbs (p. 70) with that of adverb clauses on p. 121. 


Notes. 1. We have already mentioned the parenthesis, which 
is inserted in a sentence between brackets or dashes. If this paren- 
thesis takes the form of a clause or clauses—that is, if it contains 
a finite verb or verbs—we have a parenthetical clause or clauses. 
We cannot say that these parenthetical clauses are subordinate, 
when they have no direct relation to other clauses; neither are 
they principal clauses; so it is best to call them parenthetical 
clauses, and say no more. When a whole sentence is introduced 
as a parenthesis, it can be analysed as an ordinary sentence. 


(a) She thought then—it was queer, but she could not help thinking 
it—how awful must have been the night when the great ship swung 
over the Asiatic peak. 

(b) I wished him to be alive, to be quarrelling with him (for we 
quarrelled sometimes) rather than not have him again. 


In sentence (a) we have two parenthetical clauses introduced 
together: they are true parenthetical clauses, for they have no 
grammatical relation with the other clauses. They have a relation 
to each other, since they are joined by the conjunction but. We 
have a parenthetical statement in (b). The conjunction for may 
be explained by expanding the parenthesis: ‘ I say “ quarrelling,’”’ 
for, though you may not believe it, we did quarrel sometimes.’ 
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2. In this place we can note some conjunctions that need careful 
attention in the general analysis of sentences. 


(a) That. 


(i) He saw that it was good. 
(ii) I eat that I may live. 
‘(iii) This is the house that Jack built. 


In (i) that is a conjunction introducing a noun clause. In (ii) it 
means in order that, and so gives a purpose. Here the second clause 
is a subordinate adverb clause of purpose. In (iii) that is a relative 
pronoun and introduces an adjective clause describing the house. 


(0) As. 


(i) Newmarket’s glory rose as Britain’s fell. 
(ii) Who is as strong as he ? 
(iii) O are ye come to drink the wine 
As ye have done before ? 
(iv) Be at rest, as all is well. 


As usually introduces adverb clauses. In (i) the subordinate 
clause expresses time. In (ii) the second as introduces a sub- 
ordinate adverb clause of degree or comparison (‘as he zs’). Note 
that the first as in (ii) is an adverb modifying stvong. In (iii) as 
expresses manner. In (iv) it gives reason. As we have mentioned 
already (p. 36), as is a relative pronoun, introducing an adjective 
clause, after same and such, e.g. 


(v) In such a night as this (is) 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls. 


(c) But. 


(i) I like him, but he loves me. 
(ii) There are none so brave but would blanch at this. 
(iii) Perdition catch my soul, but I love thee. 


In (i) but is an adversative conjunction introducing a principal 
clause. But is usually parsed as a relative pronoun when it is 
used as in (ii). It means who... not. Another way of parsing 
but here is to call it a preposition, and to make the sentence: 
‘There are none so brave except those who would not...’ The 
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latter method is perhaps the more desirable. In (iii) we can read 
“if I do not love thee.’ But introduces an adverb clause of condition. 
This last use is old-fashioned. 

Note the use of but as an adverb; e.g. in 


In a project of war, to err but once 
Is to be undone for ever. 


(d@) Where, when, etc. 


Distinguish carefully between the two uses of each of these words. 
They are usually subordinating conjunctions introducing adverb 
clauses, as in (i) below; but sometimes, when they have an ante- 
cedent, they correspond to relative pronouns, and so introduce 
adjective clauses, as in (ii) below. After verbs used transitively 
these conjunctions (and most others also) may introduce noun 
clauses, as in (iii). 

(i) He lay where he fell. 


(ii) This is the spot where (= on which) he fell. 
(iii) I saw where he fell. 


Compare the use of these words as adverbs on p. 70. 


3. Compare the restrictive and continuative uses of who, where, 
when, etc. (see p. 37). 


(i) I saw the man who told you the bad news. (Restrictive) 
This is the spot where he fell. ca 
I do not know the time when he will come. x, 
(ii) I saw your father who told me the bad news. (Continuative) 
We travelled to London where we met our friends. x 
I shall see you to-morrow when we can talk this over. ,, 
In the case of continuative clauses, as in (il) above, it can be 
urged that they introduce a co-ordinate principal clause. For 


example, who in (ii) means and he. 


4. Kinds of Adverb Clauses. 
Time. I will return when the spring comes. 

Common conjunctions : When, while, before, since, as, ete. 
Place, I will go wheve nobody knows me. 

Conjunctions : Where, wherever, there, thence, etc. 
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Cause. I came because my horse would come. 
Conjunctions : Because, as, since, etc. 
Effect or Consequence or Result. They set it so high that all 
men saw it. 
Conjunction : That. 


Purpose. They set the gallows on high that all men might see it. 
Conjunctions : That, lest. 

Condition. Jf wishes were horses, then beggars would ride. 
Conjunctions : If, unless, provided that, etc. 

Concession. Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak. 
Conjunctions ; Though, although, even though, etc. 

Comparison. He ran as fast as he could (Degree). 


The bigger the risk the bigger the gain (Proportion). 
The tree lay as it fell (Manner). 


Conjunctions: As, than. 
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EXERCISES 


1. (1) State whether the following are complete sentences or 
not. (2) If they are incomplete, add or alter sufficient words to 
make them complete. 


(a) After I had become tired of this amusement, and seated myself in a 
gondola, and, quitting the narrow streets with the intention of witnessing 
a spectacle of an opposite description 

(b) Therefore let Art always remind us of them; therefore let us 
always have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the faithful 
representing of commonplace things—men who see beauty in these 
commonplace things, and delight in showing how kindly the light of 
heaven falls on them 

(c) For what trifles must all we leave behind us be ésteemed, in com- 
parison of the two most precious things which men can enjoy, and which, 
we are sure, will follow us wherever we turn our steps, the same nature 
and our proper virtue 

(d) A huge fissure, opening in the mountain ridge, encumbered at 
the bottom with broken rocks, with precipitous banks, scarcely affording 
a footing for the wild goats—such is the spot where, upon a cleft on the 
steep precipice, still remain the foundations of the ‘hold,’ or tower, 
believed to have been David’s retreat 


(e) Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun : 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease ; 
For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 
Keats, To Autumn 


(f) Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
Or who shall stand in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 
Psalms of David 


2. (1) Criticize the unity of the following sentences. (2) Rewrite 
them with accurate punctuation and correct expression. 


(a) All rubbish would have to be burnt, and if we went into a school 
we should find the pupils learning things which we know nothing about. 
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(b) Everything on board the warship was so beautiful and finished-off, 
the engine-room which I went down to see was wonderful, but I could 
not explain it to you. : Rie. 

(c) Most of the notions of the ancients of flying were very wild indeed, 
for example that of the Persian king, when he thought that he could 
attach his throne to eagles by means of chains, and by holding a piece 
of meat in front of them, could have them at his command, was ridiculous. 

(d) The road was strewn with rubbish, and after a long search I came 
to the door I wanted. 

(e) On this film you saw the Indian princes do homage to the King, 
also on board the ship he travelled. 

(f) But if one should crawl up silently to within twenty yards of 
either the white or the black rhinoceros, throwing up a pinch of dust 
every now and then, to find out that the anxiety to keep the body con- 
cealed by the bushes, has not led him to the windward side, then sit down, 
rest the elbows on the knees, and aim, slanting a little upwards, at a 
dark spot behind the shoulders, it falls stone dead. 

(g) Take the famous wine scene (a very fascinating one, though I 
never heard anywhere else, in some researches on the subject, of port 
that would keep ninety years) in The Egoist. 


3. (1) Turn each of the following groups of short sentences into 
one or more longer sentences. (2) Analyse each of your sentences, 
and say whether it is simple, compound, or complex. 


(a) Presently was heard a long grating noise ahead. The ship had 
struck. Soon after (she being stationary) the passengers were hurled 
against her with tremendous force. 

(0) The friar shook himself. He bestowed a benediction on the natives, 
and went on to Rome. His eyes were bent on earth according to his 
rule. He did not pause. 

(c) Monmouth had hitherto done his part like a stout and able warrior. 
He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging his infantry by 
voice and by example. But he was too well acquainted with military 
affairs not to know that all was over. His men had lost the advantage 
which surprise and darkness had given them. They were deserted by 
the horse and by the ammunition-wagons. The king’s forces were now 
united and in good order. 

(d) Volunteers were called for. They came immediately. Under the 
guidance of Lieutenant Hughes, they attempted to clear the port magazine. 
They succeeded in doing so, with the exception of one or two barrels of 
powder. It was dangerous work. Several were overpowered by the 
heat, and fell, They were dragged up by ropes, senseless. 

(¢) On they came like an avalanche, or mountain torrent. shaking 
the solid earth, and sweeping away every obstacle in its path. The 
little army of Spaniards opposed a bold front to the overwhelming mass. 
But no strength could withstand it. They faltered, gave way, were 
borne along before it, and their ranks were broken and thrown into 
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disorder. It was in vain the general called on them to close again and 
rally. His voice was drowned by the din of fight and the fierce cries 
of the assailants. For a moment it seemed that all was lost. The tide 
of battle turned against them, and the fate of the Christians was sealed. 


4. (1) Point out any inaccuracy in the order of the parts of 
the following sentences. (2) Rewrite, rearranging the order, and 
improving the expression. 


(a) I was surprised to see an old man, dressed just like the people one 
hundred years ago walking after me. 

(6) Most men and women are brutes in the extreme, to ill-treat 
donkeys in this way. 

(c) If you go to see the training-ship you will see a lot of young men: 
dressed in sailor’s clothes on board it. 

(d) Lhis acting goes on all day and you can go in and sit as long as: 
you like on the payment of a small silver coin. 

(e) This beggar had been blind for several years, and used to sit at the 
corner of a street that Mr. Scott passed every day playing an organ. 

(f) But for one thing, his joy would have been complete, namely that: 
his daughter was blind. 

(g) Some people believe in ghosts, notably the Italians. 

(i) Gipsies in England area foreign wandering tribe composed of men, 
women and children and easily recognized—the women and children 
especially—by their bright coloured clothes, a coloured handkerchief 
over their heads or used as a muffler and tanned skin. 

(t) The animals shelter from the various kinds of weather, which are 
so frequent in London. 

(7) I had been promised by my friend for many a long day, to come: 
up in his aeroplane. 

(k) There were five counting me, and we had a jolly time. 

(2) One woman even sat beside a cage with two mice in it in Bond. 
Street for an hour. 

(m) I had been holidaying among the mountain fastnesses and lonely 
lakes in company with a friend. 

(n) I learnt that there was a lady, Madame M., who, though not 
professional, was supposed to be an expert in the art of fortune telling, 
staying in the house. 

(co) Krom these loud wailings may the good Lord speedily deliver 
us—or else the Town Council. 

(p) Sir William Hamilton, the British Ambassador at the Court of 
Naples at the end of the eighteenth century (whose great folio volumes, 
I possess), largely occupied himself with the study of Vesuvius. 

(q) 1 am not at liberty to go deeply into the book, but sundry points 
struck me as I glanced through the work which it can do no harm to 
mention. 

(v) Motoring has certainly been blamed for killing the interest in 
cycling with a certain degree of truth. 
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5. (1) Divide the following passages into proper sentences. 
(2) Point out the principal clause of each sentence. 


(a) I remember one day my mother left me and my two brothers, 
and told us to shift for ourselves, at that time we found it rather hard, 
and my younger brother gave it up as a bad job and died. My elder 
brother and I then parted company, he went north while I went south, 
to a place called German East Africa, here I led a rather uneventful 
life. 

(b) Nelson immediately set about trying to entice the French fleet, 
under Villeneuve, out of Cadiz, he at last succeeded in getting them to 
venture forth, then he divided his fleet into two columns, the one headed 
by Collingwood, and the other by himself in the Victory, the purpose 
of this formation was to divide the French fleet. 

(c) On this occasion the usual silence and solitude prevailed along the 
road, not a hoof nor a wheel was to be heard, and to strengthen this 
false luxurious confidence in the noiseless roads, it happened also that 
the night was one of peculiar solemnity and peace, for my own part, 
though slightly alive to the possibilities of peril, I had so far yielded 
to the influence of the mighty calm as to sink into a profound reverie, the 
month was August, in the middle of which lay my own birthday—a 
festival to every thoughtful man suggesting solemn and often sigh-born 
thoughts. 


6. (1) Insert commas in the following sentences. (2) Where 
more than one method of punctuation seems possible, give all 
methods. 


(g) You heavens give me that patience I need 
You see me here you gods a poor old man 
As full of grief as age. 


(b) This river Meg hath its origin from seven petty springs somewhere 
among the Gloucestershire hills where they bubble forth unnoted save 
by the herd and hind. It murmured and babbled too ’tis like whilst only 
a brook and brawled away as it widened and deepened and chated against 
obstacles and here and there got a fall, and splashed and made much ado 
but ever kept running on towards its end still deepening and widening ; 
and now towards the close of its course look you how swift and quiet it is 
ee mostly between flats and with the dear blue heaven reflected in 
its face. 

(c) Life is a train of moods like a string of beads and as we pass through 
them they prove to be many coloured lenses which paint the world their 
own hue and each shows only what lies in its focus. 

{d) But as I climbed the long slope of the Alban mount the storm 
swept finally to the north and the noble outline of the domes of Albano 
and graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
alternate blue and amber. 
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(e) Women will love her that she is a woman 
More worth than any man; men that she is 
The rarest of all women. 


7. Insert parentheses or dashes in each of the following in place 
of a pair of commas. 


(a) Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble minds, 
To scorn delight and live laborious days. 


(b) For, as our different ages move, 
’Tis so ordained, would Fate but mend it, 
That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. Zz 


(c) Now, therein, of all sciences, I speak still of human, and according 
to the human conceit, is our poet the monarch. 

(d) There is another personage, a personage less imposing in the 
eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. 

(e) All our knowledge at first lying in a narrow compass, crowded by 
local and physical causes, whatever does not conform to this shocks us 
as out of reason and nature. 

(f) But one morning, I forget exactly the day, but perhaps it was 
the Tuesday or Wednesday before that evening, he wanted to make a 
memorandum in his pocket-book. 


8. (1) Punctuate the following, inserting commas, semi-colons, 
full stops, etc. (2) Point out any places where more than one way 
of punctuating can be used. 


(a) On entering the eye is astonished by the pomp of architecture 
and the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail the very walls are wrought 
into universal ornament incrusted with tracery and scooped into niches 
rowded with the statues of saints and martyrs stone seems by the cunning 
labour of the chisel to have been robbed of its weight and density sus- 
pended aloft as if by magic and the fretted roof achieved with the 
wonderful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb 


(d) As the long train 
Of ages glides away the sons of men 
The youth in life’s green spring and he who goes 
In the full strength of years matron and maid 
The bowed with age the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them 
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(c} Then sing ye birds sing sing a joyous song 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound 
We in thought will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May 


(d) Have you heard of a wonderful one-hoss shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day 
And then of a sudden it ah but stay 
Vl tell you what happened without delay 
Scaring the parson into fits 
Frightening people out of their wits 
Have you ever heard of that I say 


(e) Lenrric. How what is it 

Gopiva. I would not in the first hurry of your wrath appeal to yon 
my loving lord in behalf of these unhappy men who have offended you 

Leorric. Unhappy is that all 

Goviva. Unhappy they must surely be to have offended you so 
grievously what a soft air breathes over us how quiet and serene and still 
an evening how calm are the heavens and the earth shall none enjoy 
them not even we my Leofric the sun is ready to set let it never set O 
Leofric on your anger these are not my words they are better than mine 
should they lose their virtue from my unworthiness in uttering them 


9. (1) Insert either colons, or semi-colons, or parentheses in the 
following sentences. (2) Where two methods of punctuation seem 
possible, give both ways, and say if you prefer one way to the other. 


(a) I took courage to look over the side of the airship, the houses 
were like dots on the ground. 

(b) Milk, with bread, coarse, but more agreeable by much than the 
insipid whity-grey bread of towns, potatoes if one wished, and also a 
little goat’s flesh, these composed the cottager’s choice of viands, not 
luxurious, but palatable enough to a person who took much exercise. 


(c) The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds, 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


(d) If you only hint what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is insipid, 
if you have to explain it, it is making a joy of pleasure. 


(e) So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur, 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
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(f) In my way to school, it was over London Bridge, a grey-headed 
beggar saluted me, I have no doubt, at this time of day, that he was a 
counterfeit. 

(g) In his family, gentle, generous, good-humoured, affectionate, self- 
denying, in society, a delightful example of complete gentlemanhood, 
quite unspoiled by prosperity, never obsequious to the great, or, worse 
still, to the base and mean, as some public men are forced to be in his 
and other countries, eager to acknowledge every contemporary’s merit, 
always kind and affable to the young members of his calling, in his pro- 
fessional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately honest and grateful, 
one of the most charming masters of our lighter language, the constant 

riend to us and our nation, to men of letters doubly dear, not for his 
wit and genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, probity, and pure 
life, I don’t know what sort of testimonial will be raised to him in his 
own country, where generous and enthusiastic acknowledgment of 
American merit is never wanting, but Irving was in our service as well 
as theirs, and as they have placed a stone at Greenwich yonder in memory 
of that gallant young Bellot, who shared the perils and fate of some of our 
Arctic seamen, I would like to hear of some memorial raised by English 
writers and friends of letters in affectionate remembrance of the dear and 
good Washington Irving. 


10. (1) In (g) of last exercise divide up the long sentence into 
several shorter ones. (2) Analyse each of the shorter sentences. 

11. Pick out the noun clauses in the following sentences, and tell 
their relation to the principal clauses. 


(a) Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act. ‘ 
(b) Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 


The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

(c) It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

(zd) Have you ever considered what a deep under meaning there lies, 
or at least may be read, in our custom of strewing flowers ? 

(2) But it is little to say of a woman, that she does not destroy what she 
uses. 
(f) And do you not think it a greater thing, that all this you can do ? 

(g) I know we shall behold them, raised, complete, 

The dust shook from their beauty, glorified 
New Memnons, singing in the great God-light. 

(h) It is true the steel was as bright as silver; but what were we 
to do? 

(c) All manner of work is always what we call silent. 

(j) I object to what he wrote about me in his book. 
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(k) Thou hast no other knowledge, except what thou hast got by 
working. 


12. (1) Pick out the adjective clauses in the following sentences, and 
state what they qualify. (2)Givea particular analysis of each clause. 


(a) Shakespeare is the grandest thing we English have yet done. 
(db) For in and out, above, about, below, 
’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow-show, 
Played in a Box whose Candle is the Sun, 
Round which we phantom figures come and go. 

(c) He cannot properly have any title to be refreshed, who was not 
first faint. 

(d) The most beautiful adventures are not those we go to seek. 

(e) Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more change shall be. 

(f) There be some sports are painful, and their labour delight in them 
sets off. 

(g) Will you not go down among them—among those sweet living 
things, whose new courage, sprung from the earth with the deep colour 
of heaven upon it, is starting up in strength of goodly spire ; and whose 
purity, washed from the dust, is opening bud by bud into the flower 
of promise ? 

(h) Oh, eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! whom nene could advise, 
thou hast persuaded. 

(7) I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 

(7) All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist. 

(k) Whosoever will, may come. 

(2) Such speeches as these made a powerful impression on the men to 
whom they were addressed. 

im) Terrified at the hollow sound, which grew louder every moment, 
Eveline, who had all the irritability of a sensitive nature, clung to her 
father’s arm. 


13. (1) Write down the adverbial clauses in the following sen- 
tences, tell their kind, and what they modify. (2) Give a particular 
analysis of each clause. 


(a) When the ducks and green peas came, we looked at each other in 
dismay ; we had only two-pronged, black-handled forks. Miss Pole 
sighed over her delicate young peas as she left them on one side of her 
plate untasted, for they would drop between the prongs. 


(b) [ love Love, though he has wings, 
And like light can flee. 
(c) At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 


Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even silence 
Was took ere she was ’ware. 
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(d@) So far as he knows, no one has yet said it. 

(e) My life was as the vapour, and is not. 

(f) If I lose not more of it, I have no reason to complain. 

(g) As if to give his rapture vent, 

The spur he to his charger lent, 
And raised his bridle hand. 

(h) I could hardly have respected him more, whatever the stimulating 
effect of this sight might have been. 

(t) Give me thine hand, and follow me wherever f lead. 

(7) If you find this world more agreeable than your last world, permit 
me to attend you, that I may silence your doubts. 

(k) Just as he uttered the last word, he was about to plunge into the 
lake, when he perceived a majestic being walking on the surface of the 
water. 

(¢) He found himself in another world at the bottom of the waters 
where no human foot had ever trod. G 


(m) Iam content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use. 
(n) And this is why I sojourn here, 


Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake 
And no birds sing. 


14. (1) Convert the following simple sentences into complex or 
compound sentences. (2) Give a general analysis of your own 
sentences. (3) Give the particular analysis of the simple sentences. 


(a) But thirty of us he conducted down the river some five miles from 
Jameston, to learn to make clapboard, cut down trees, and lie in woods. 
(b) He is accounted for by being with his regiment, his ship, or closely 
engaged in business all the week in the great neighbouring town of 
Drumble 
(c) With a cheek flushed by hope, and an eye straining with curiosity, 
her fingers grasped the handle of a drawer. 
(d) To close her eyes in sleep that night she felt to be entirely out of 
the question. 
(e) To the wild deep-hearted man all was yet new, not veiled under 
names or formulas. 
(f) Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching. 
(g) A book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry 
it merely, but to perpetuate it. 
(h) Hecould not help observing the face of the country seemed changed, 
except that this subterranean world still seemed to retain its wildness. 
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(4) Here was a fresh proof of my being right in relying on my feelings 
in opposition to my understanding. 


1s. (1) State the nature of the clauses introduced by the words 
in italics appearing in the following sentences. (2) Give the exact 
meaning of the word in each case, 


(a) (i) She clutched the child so fiercely to her breast that it uttered 
a cry. 
(ii) The night is long that never finds the day. 
(iii) That our luck has turned is surely evident. - 
(b) (i) As thou sayest, so let it be. 
(ii) As long as you don’t object, it is all one to me. 
(iii) He did the same thing as you said he would. 
(iv) They hurried away to catch the train, as a fine rain had begun 
to fall. 
(c) I do not hear that Guiscard is dead, but they say thereis nota 
doctor they have consulted but despairs of his recovery. 
(d) (i) He knew all the places where the pigeons nested. 
(ii) I puzzled him badly by leading him where he did not want to 
go. After that, where he should go baffled him completely. 


16. (1) Turn each of the following clauses given in italics into a 
single word or phrase that gives the same meaning. (2) State the 
nature of each italicized clause, and parse the word you put in 
its place. 

(a) See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is. 
(b) We are wrong always when we think too much of what we think. 


(c) Those who injured her were excluded from the benefits that she 
had. 


(d) He kept his eye to the last on the meat as it roasted. 

(e) I fear that they will be condemned. 

(f) As ts quite clear, he has absconded with the money. 

(g) All that you desive will be granted unto you. 

(h) For polar exploration one must have men who can be trusted. 


17. (1) In the following sentences turn each of the words or 
phrases in italics into a complete clause. (2) Parse each of the 
italicized words, and state the kind of clause that is derived from 
each. 


(a) The sun lit up an angle of the vaulted passage. 
(b) There was no danger of her candle’s sudden extinction. 
(c) Haply some hoary-headed swain may say. 


(a) To be candid, 1 must own I have had some very warm summer 
in Scotland. 
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(ce) A pleasanter spot you never spied. 

(f) Granted that such things are true, I must still protest against 
them. 

(g) There swan-like let me draw my dying breath. 

(A) All his opinions are mean and narrow; his wishes are even 
below his opinions. 


18. (1) Givea general analysis of the following sentences. (2) State 
whether each is simple, complex, or compound. 


(a) I bent my course in the direction of the north, more induced 
by chance than any particular motive ; all quarters of the world having 
about equal attractions for me. I was in high spirits at finding myself 
once more on horseback, and trotted gaily on, until the heat of the 
weather induced me to slacken my pace, more out of pity for my horse 
than because I felt any particular inconvenience from1t—heat and cold 
being then, and still, matters of great indifference to me. What I 
thought of I scarcely know, save and except that I have a glimmering 
recollection that I felt some desire to meet with one of those adventures 
which upon the roads of England are generally as plentiful as blackberries 
in autumn; and Fortune, who has generally been ready to gratify 
my inclinations, provided it cost her very little by so doing, was not slow 
in furnishing me with an adventure, perhaps as characteristic of the 
English roads as anything which could have happened. 

Borrow, Romany Rye 

(b) The chivalrous Normans swore they would die to a man ere they 
would surrender their posts. 

(c) The large bolt whizzed through the air as he spoke, and struck down 
a Welsh chief of eminence, to whom Gwenwyn himself was giving som¢ 
important charge. 

(a) He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

(e) The heat of Milton’s mind may be said to sublimate his learning, 

to throw off into his work the spirit of science, unmingled with its grosser 
arts. 

P ({) Indeed, it was because Scott so much enjoyed the contrasts 

between the high sentiments of life and its dry and often absurd detail, 

that his imagination found so much freer a vent in the historical romance 

than it ever found in the romantic poem. 

(g) That shot, sir, which he thus kindly informed us was coming, that 
we might stand out of the way or prepare ourselves to fall by it and die 
with decency, has now been received. 

(hk) Our bread was such as captive’s tears 

Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den. 
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(i) They went through the world, like Sir Artegal’s iron man Talus 
with his flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but having neither part nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
sensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by any 
weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

(7) When Fra Luca had ceased to speak, Tito still stood by him in 
irresolution, and it was not till, the pressure of the passengers being 
removed, the friar rose and walked slowly into the church of Santa 
Felicita, that Tito also went on his way along the Via de’ Bardi. 

(k) But as they could only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who 
stood high above them on the bank where they were to land, killed the 
foremost man with a thrust of his long spear, and with a second thrust 
stabbed the horse, which fell down, kicking and plunging in his agonies, and 
so prevented the others who were following from getting out of the river. 

(2) Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 


(m) In consequence of Dobbin’s victory his character rose prodigiously 
in the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs, which 
had been a byword of reproach, became as respectable and popular a 
nickname as any other in use in the school. 


(n) Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 


(0) Whoever writes for the love of truth and beauty, and not for 
ulterior ends, belongs to this sacred class, and among these few men of 
the present age have a better claim to be numbered than Mr. Landor. 

(p) In sooth I know not why I am so sad ; 

It wearies me ; you say it wearies you ; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn. 


(q) The fatigue which had exhausted Flammock and the monk was 
unfelt by the two anxious maidens, who remained with their eyes bent 
now upon the dim landscape, now on the stars by which it was lighted, as if 
they could have read there the events which the morrow was to bring forth. 

(7) In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st ; 

For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly and directly too, 

Thou hast contriv’d against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehears’d. 


(s) He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
, Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

(t) As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them 
in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself : 
for if by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees any- 
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body else nodding either wakes them himself or sends his servants to 
them. 

(u) And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 

Before its spell with willing knee, 
And listened, and believed, and felt, 
The poet’s mastery ? 

(v) Cowley, like other poets who have written with narrow views, 
and, instead of tracing intellectual pleasures in the mind of man, paid 
their court to temporary prejudices, has been at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at another. 

(w) 1 own I am not fond of thus drubbing our youths into treachery, 
and am much pleased with the request of Ulysses when he went to Troy, 
who begged of those who had the care of young Telemachus, that they 
would aboveall things teach him to be just, sincere, and to keep a secret. 

(«) There was but one ford by which this river could be crossed, 
and that ford was deep and narrow, so that scarcely two men could 
get through abreast ; the ground on which they were to land on the side 
where the king stood was steep, and the path which led upwards from 
the water’s edge extremely narrow and difficult. 


(y) Though much is taken, much abides ; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are. 


(z) Loathing the corruption which was rising around them like a 
noisome tide, and foreseeing the perils of that deliberate warfare against 
the freedom of the Press, which began with the arrest of Wilkes, and 
ended, after the lapse of more than half a century, with the acquittal of 
William Hone, a small knot of friends found themselves drawn together 
fully as much by moral as by political sympathy. 

(aa) ‘Alas,’ replied Cuthbert, ‘ the fire was not made by me, but by some 
other person, for what purpose I know not ; but as soon as I saw it burn- 
ing, I knew you would come over, thinking it my signal, and therefore 
I came down to wait for you upon the beach, and tell you how the 
matter stood.’ 


(0b) He seemed 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit ; 
But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. 


(cc) It was a sight they could none of them forget, a sight they all told 
of in their old age—how the sweet and sainted lady, with her fair face, her 
golden hair, and her brown eyes that had a blessing in them, lay weary 
with her labours, after she had been sent over the sea to help them in their 
extremity, and how the queer little black Benedetto used to crawl about 
the straw by her side, and want everything that was brought to her, 
and she always gave him a bit of what she took, and told them if they 
loved her they must be good to Benedetto. 


E2 
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THE PARAGRAPH 


Every prose composition of any length should be arranged 
in larger divisions called paragraphs. It would be very 
rash, perhaps, to start with laying down many rules about 
the writing of paragraphs, for there is so much variation 
in practice that rules seem to be of little use. What we 
shall do is, first, to point out some common faults in para- 
graph-writing, as they appear in the pages of inexperienced 
writers ; secondly, we shall submit for examination some 
paragraphs by standard authors. 


1. The cinematograph has caused a great sensation ever since 
the first picture-house was opened. 

Each year new shows are being built, most of them paying 
well, though some fail. 

Some pictures take thousands of pounds to produce, but in 
most cases they gain much more from the crowds they draw. 


The great problem that confronts the young writer is, 
when to begin a new paragraph. In his anxiety not to 
forget his paragraphs he frequently commits the faults 
shown in our extract, which represents three consecutive 
paragraphs from a pupil’s essay on Picture-Houses. 

The main faults of this passage are two. (i) Each 
sentence is turned into a separate paragraph. If this 
practice became general, the paragraph as a larger unit 
would be abolished altogether, and the short snipped effect 
of the disconnected sentences would become intolerably 
wearisome. (ii) The other great fault is that the write1 
jumps from one aspect of his subject to another. Observe 
that each sentence (were the knowledge of its writer com- 
prehensive enough) could be expanded into a longer 
paragraph. This suggests the remedy against such a style. 
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The writer should think out more material on the subject 
of each sentence, and so get a larger division of the subject 
—a division that is of enough importance to deserve a 
paragraph. Each of the sentences we have reproduced 
would then form what is called the topic sentence of the 
paragraph—that is, the sentence that contains the main idea 
of the paragraph. It would be an excellent exercise for 
the reader to correct the paragraphs on the lines suggested. 
2. There are many cinematograph entertainments throughout 
the city. The cinematograph is a machine with very powerful 
magnifying lenses. To produce the film, theatrical people have 
to act while there is a man with a specially adapted camera 
turning a handle and photographing all that is taking place. 


This paragraph, extracted from another composition on 
Picture-Houses, shows a fault somewhat different from the 
one shown in our last extract. The first sentence deals 
with picture-houses, the second sentence with the machine, 
the third with the production of the picture—three quite 
different aspects of the one subject. This paragraph, in 
other words, lacks unity, just as we saw a sentence might 
lack unity: it is not concerned with one definite theme. 
The proper word to apply to it is incoherent—the different 
parts do not hang together. The remedy is the same as 
the one previously recommended, namely, to make each 
sentence the topic sentence of a separate paragraph. 

3. There is also a section devoted to bird life, at home and 
abroad, the chief birds being the golden eagle, the vulture, and 
the raven. There are also fowls, hens, and chickens, crowing 
loudly, or scraping in the ground for food. There are also different 
kinds of sheep, ponies, and goats, wandering about in paddocks. 


This paragraph, from a composition dealing with Zoological] 
Gardens, is quite coherent : it gives a list of the various 
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animals seen in one part of the gardens. The fault lies 
in the style of the writer. Each sentence begins with nearly 
the same words and is concluded with the same kind of 
participial expression. In some cases such a plan might 
be employed by a good writer to give force or clearness to 
his subject ; here it is more asign of lack of originality and 
want of proper words to give the subject expression. The 
idea in each sentence should only be a part of a larger idea ; 
but the sentences, expressed as they are, give a sense of 
jerkiness. The larger binding idea might be one of flace ; 
and the parts of the paragraph would then be linked up 
somewhat as follows: ‘In the house leading out of the... 
In another corner of the . .. Passing through the 72 
we cameto...’ Or, on the other hand, the writer might 
base the paragraph on his own interest, and, after speaking 
of the birds, might continue, ‘But I was not so much 
interested in these as...’ In this or a similar fashion 
the paragraph would be welded into a distinct unity and 
possess more variety. 

We now submit for analysis a few paragraphs by standard 
authors. 


i. Another time, one of the servants, whose office it was to 
fill my trough every third day with fresh water, was so careless 
as to let a huge frog (mot perceiving it) slip out of his pail. The 
frog lay concealed till I was put into my boat, but, then, seeing 
a resting-place, climbed up, and made it lean so much on one side 
that I was forced to balance it with all my weight on the other, 
to prevent overturning. When the frog was got in, it hopped 
at once half the length of the boat, and then over my head, back- 
ward and forward, daubing my face and clothes with its odious 
slime. The largeness of its features made it appear the most 
deformed animal that can be conceived. However, I desired 
Glumdalclitch to let me deal with it alone. I banged it a good 
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while with one of my sculls, and at last forced it to leap out of 
the boat. SWIFT, Gulliver's Travels (among the Giants) 


(i) The first thing to ask is, what is the kind of subject 
dealt with in the paragraph ? In this case we have a story, 
told in a plain straightforward fashion. (ii) How much of 
the story is included in the paragraph? One incident, 
dealing with Gulliver’s adventures with a frog. That, and 
that alone, is the theme of the paragraph, so it is a perfect 
unity. In the next few paragraphs (not given here) 
Swift tells the story of Gulliver’s adventure with a monkey. 
He treats the incident more fully, and divides the narrative 
into three different paragraphs, the first much longer, and 
the other two rather shorter, than the one we have given. 
The episode is treated in three well-defined stages, and he 
gives a paragraph to each. This extract will be seen on 
p. 152. The incident we have quoted is given too briefly 
to need this subdivision. (iii) Examine the paragraph 
again, and see if there is any topic sentence—that is, a 
sentence that gives the subject or theme of the paragraph. 
In this paragraph there is no real topicsentence : the story 
advances from sentence to sentence with well-marked steps, 
each as important as the other. (iv) Examine now each 
sentence ; note what kind it is, and the positions of the 
principal and subordinate clauses. The first sentence is 
complex ; the second, compound ; the third, compound ; 
the fourth, complex; the fifth, simple; the sixth, 
compound. Note, too, how the length of the sentences is 
varied : this gives freshness and interest to the story. 


2. I amone of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart a 
share of the good things of this life which fall to their lot (few 
as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great 
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an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper 
satisfactions, as in mine own. ‘Presents,’ I often say, ‘ endear 
absents.’ Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-door 
chickens (those ‘tame villatic fowl’), capons, plovers, brawn, 
barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive them. I love 
to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. Buta 
stop must be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, ‘ give 
everything.’ I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an 
ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavours to extra-domiciliate, or 
send out of the house, slightingly (under the pretext of friend- 
ship, or I know not what), a blessing so particularly adapted, 
predestined, I may say, to my individual palate. It argues an 
insensibility. Lams, On Roast Pig 


(i) The kind of subject here is a discussion, and so the 
paragraph is handled rather differently. (ii) Read over the 
paragraph, and see if it has one theme or topic. This theme 
is contained in the first sentence ; so this sentence is the 
topic sentence. In it Lamb says he would willingly give 
a share of good things to a friend. See how he develops 
this theme in the first half of the paragraph, enumerating 
and describing various good things. Sentence number six, 
however, suddenly brings out an emphatic exception to 
these good things; and then Lamb explains why this 
exception is made. This latter half of the paragraph might 
have been given as a separate paragraph ; it loosens the 
unity a little, but not much. The next paragraph to the 
one given is devoted to an anecdote illustrating this theme. 
(iii) Observe the sentences carefully. Note the use of 
parentheses, and the succession of short sentences in the 
middle of the paragraph. This latter device is to give 
clearness and crispness to the style. Note, however, that 
longer sentences are always there, to prevent the shorter 
sentences from becoming monotonous. 
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3. Marley was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt whatever 
about that. The register of his burial was signed by the clergy- 
man, the clerk, the undertaker, and the chief mourner. Scrooge 
signed it, And Scrooge’s name was good upon ’Change for any- 
thing he chose to put his hand to. 

Old Marley was as dead as a door-nail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead? Of course he did. How could 
it be otherwise ? Scrooge and he were partners for I don’t know 
how many years. Scrooge was his sole executor, his sole ad- 
ministrator, his sole assign, his sole residuary legatee, his sole 
friend, his sole mourner. DIcKENS, Christmas Carol 


This passage consists of three paragraphs. (i) The sub- 
ject is a discussion of Marley’s death. (ii) It will be 
observed that perhaps the whole three, certainly the first 
two, paragraphs deal with the same topic—the statement 
of Marley’s death. Why does Dickens snip his work into 
these short paragraphs? Fortworeasons: (a) for humour— 
that is, to cause surprise and amusement ; (b) for emphasis. 
Note how emphatic the very short second paragraph 
appears. (ili) The topic sentences of paragraphs one and 
three appear abruptly at the beginning. This heightens 
the emphasis. (iv) The succession of very brief sentences 
assists the humorous side. If this were overdone it would 
in the end weary the reader, though as an occasional trick 
or mannerism it is quite valuable. 

Summary. If the reader has followed our analysis of 
these paragraphs, he will have become aware of some 
broad ideas that should influence him in his writing of 
paragraphs. These are not rules to be followed rigidly, 
but general considerations worth preserving. The most 
valuable are : 

i. Have a distinct theme for each paragraph. Have, if 
possible, a topic sentence to give the theme, and develop 
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it by additions, illustrations, etc., through the paragraph. 
The topic sentence need not come first. 

2. Vary the length of paragraphs. This can be done for 
emphasis, etc. 

3. Observe the sentences in each paragraph. Vary their 
length and nature. 


GENERAL EXERCISES 


1. (1) Criticize the construction of the following paragraphs, and 
point out how you would improve it. (2) Give any faults that appear 
in the arrangement of sentences or in grammar and vocabulary. 
(3) Rewrite the paragraphs, improving them in every way you can. 


(a) We all rushed up to him, and congratulated him on his good shot. 

The native attendants skinned the lion, and then we went on. 

We had to keep a good look-out, for the lions were stalking us, as they 
often do. 

We all got safely home, with three lions’ skins, and some birds which 
we had killed for supper. 

(b) On a single day there will be seen hundreds of people entering pic- 
ture-houses. Inacertain street I know the shows are the most popular. 
Doctors are finding an eye-weakness from the people who frequent 
picture-houses too much. 

(c) On reaching Gonye, Mokwala the headman having presented me 
with a tusk, I gave it to Pitsane, as he was eagerly collecting ivory for 
the Loanda market. The rocks of Gonye are reddish-grey sandstone, 
nearly horizontal. The rock itself has been impregnated with iron, and 
that, hardened, forms a glaze on the surface—an appearance common to 
many of the rocks of this country. 

(ad) We had a good time every day going past beautiful scenes and other 
scenes that were nice. We arrived at Perth on a Wednesday after being 
two whole days on the way. On Thursday we started out again, and 
with a view of spending the night at Edinburgh, but we were delayed 
by a front tyre bursting. 

(e) The reason why we have a larger navy than army is because we 
have no frontiers, being an island. The engines of a battleship are 
Nepy ipticare It is a wonderful sight seeing them running at high 
speed. 

(f) Although there are noble chestnut-trees in England, the fruit 
does not count for much. Commercially considered, it is not of any 
importance. Just a few stray consignments are sent to market, and, 
except in times of great scarcity, they are not appreciated. Those who 
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supply the public are content to use the nuts of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and their judgment is quite correct. The small scrubby chest- 
nuts of home growth cannot be deemed worthy of consideration. The 
largest chestnut-tree in the world is to be found on the woody portion 
of the slopes of Mount Etna. This wonderful tree is more than 200 feet 
in circumterence, and is known as the ‘castagno di cento cavalli,’ or 
chestnut of a hundred horses, from the fact of its having sheltered a 
royal lady and a hundred horsemen on an historic occasion. In the 
trunk of the tree was built a house, which until recent years was occupied 
by a family of Sicilian peasants. There may even yet be a few venture- 
some souls who inhabit this quiet abode. 


2. (1) Examine each of the following paragraphs, and state (a) the 
subject of it; (6) the topic sentence, if there is any. (2) Examine 
the sentences in each paragraph, paying attention to (a) their 
length; (6) their kind—simple, complex, or compound; (c) the 
position of the principal clause in each sentence. (3) Give the 
meaning, aS near as you can, of each of the words that appear in 
italics. Suggest synonyms, and give sentences of your own to 
illustrate the use of all the words and their synonyms. 


(a) Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudiments 
of the Latin language, as they are propounded in that wonderful book the 
‘Eton Latin Grammar,’ was compelled to remain among the very last of 
Dr. Swishtail’s scholars, and was ‘taken down’ continually by little 
fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he marched up with the 
lower form, a giant amongst them, with his downcast, stupefied look, his 
dog’s-eared primer, and his tight corduroys. High and low, all made 
fun ofhim. They cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, 
so that he might break his shins over them—which he never failed to do. 
They sent him parcels which, when opened, were found to contain the 
paternal soap and candles. There was no little fellow but had his jeer 
and joke at Dobbin; and he bore everything quite patiently, and was 
entirely dumb and miserable. THACKERAY, Vanity Fair 


(b) At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but gathering 
confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew forth such soft aérial 
harmony that all present could scarce believe it mortal. As to the 
monarch, who had already considered himself in the world of spirits, he 
set it down for some angelic melody or the music of the spheres. By 
degrees the theme was varied, and the voice of the minstrel accompanied 
the instrument. She poured forth one of the /egendary ballads treating 
of the ancient glories of the Alhambra and the achievements of the 
Moors. Her whole soul entered into the theme, for with the recollections 
of the Alhambra was associated the story of her love. The funeral 
chamber resounded with the animating strain, It entered into the 
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gloomy heart of the monarch. He raised his head and gazed around ; he 
sat up on his couch ; his eye began to kindle. At length, leaping upon 
the floor, he called for sword and buckler. 

W. Irvine, Rose of the Alhambra 


(c) Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old theatrical people 
besides herself say, of all men least calculated for a treasurer. He had no 
head for accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce any books, and 
summing up at the week’s end, if he found himself a pound or so deficient, 
blest himself that it was no worse. 

Now Barbara’s weekly stipend was a bare half-guinea.—By mistake 
he popped into her hand—a whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake: God knows, 
Ravenscroft would never have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those uncouth landing-places, 
she became sensible of an unusual weight of metal pressing in her little 
hand. 

Now, mark the dilemma. Lams, Essays of Elia 


3. In extract (c) of the last question observe how the lengths of 
the different paragraphs are varied. Give reasons, as far as you 
can, for this variation in length. 

4. In each of the following groups one word is used to express 
various meanings. (1) Give different words to express as nearly as 
you can the exact meaning of each phrase. (2) Write other sen- 
tences to illustrate further the words you give. (3) Point out any 
slang phrases that occur below. 

(a) A nice boy; a nice day ; a nice view; anice picture; a nice piece 
of cake; a nice girl; a mice hat; a nice sail; a mice dinner. 
(b) A big sum of money ; a big monument; a big fool; abzg dinner ; 

a big man; a big distance; a big battle; a big job. 

(c) His face fell; the thermometer fel/ ; securities fell ; the wall fell ; 
the baby fell. 

(d) A free man; a free fight; a free gas; free circulation; free dis- 
cussion ; free meals ; a free library ; free and easy. 


5. (1) Take the following words, and, as we have done in the last 
question, give sentences or phrases to illustrate their different 
meanings. (2) Then give a different word to illustrate each meaning 
more clearly. (3) Give any slang meanings. 

Great ; float; jolly; turn; sad; gain (verb); measure (noun and 
verb); high ; equal; train (noun and verb); stage; pat: low; go; 
head; element; fine (adjective); round (adjective). 
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6. (1) Go over the following passage carefully, and point out 
mistakes in (a) unity of sentence; (b) use of tenses; (c) use of 
words. (2) Rewrite, correcting all the mistakes you notice. 


One cannot get quickly away from these chiefs, they like to have the 
honour of strangers residing in their villages ; here we had an additional 
cause of delay in frequent rains—twenty-four hours never elapsed 
without heavy showers; everything is affected by the dampness : 
surgical instruments became all rusty, clothing mildewed, and shoes 
mouldy ; my little tent was now so rotten and full of small holes, that 
every smart shower caused a fine mist to descend on my blanket, and 
made me fain to cover my head with it. Heavy dews lay on everything 
in the morning, even inside the tent there is only a short time of sun- 
shine in the afternoon, and even that is so interrupted by thunder showers 
that we cannot dry our bedding. z 


7. (1) In the following passage three paragraphs have been run 
into one: divide it into three paragraphs again. (2) If you can, 
give the topic sentence of each of your new paragraphs. 


Christian, then, and his companion asked the men to go along with 
them; so they told them that they would. ‘ But,’ said they, ‘ you 
must obtain it by your own faith.’ So I saw in my dream that they 
went on together till they came in sight of the gate. Now I further saw 
that betwixt them and the gate was a river, but there was no bridge to 
go over, and the river was very deep. At the sight, therefore, of this 
river the pilgrims were much stunned; but the men that went with 
them said, ‘ You must go through, or you cannot come at the gate.’ 
The pilgrims then began to inquire if there was no other way to the gate ? 
To which they answered, ‘ Yes; but there hath not any, save two, to 
wit, Enoch and Elijah, been permitted to tread that path since the 
foundation of the world, nor shall, until the last trumpet shall sound.’ 
Then the pilgrims—especially Christian—began to despond in their 
minds, and looked this way and that; but no way could be found by 
them by which they could escape the river. Then they asked the men 
if the waters were allofadepth? They said, ‘No’ ; yet they could not 
help them in that case: ‘for,’ said they, ‘ you shall find it deeper or 


shallower, as you believe in the King of the place.’ 
Bunyan, Pilgvim’s Progress 


8. (1) Point out the faults in the following. (2) Rewrite correctly. 


(a) These are terrible calamities in the house of the deceased miner. 

(b) On one occasion some adept poachers which had been annoying 
the gamekeepers of an estate, were busy at work one moonlight night, 
when from the woods came an awful rustling and clanking of chains. 

(c) If there was an old house for instance standing apart from the 
every-day world with, say, a long winding avenue with high walls 
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encircling the house, which age and time and want of attending to had left 
it rather disreputable, and if something had happened to the inhabitant, 
say murdered stealthily one night, then the peasants around would 
set it down as the work of the spheres, and the house would be haunted. 

(dz) You see continuously reports in the papers of boys stealing money 
to see these shows, and cases of house-breaking which they confessed 
in the police-court, of having copied the pictures shown at second-class 
shows. 

(e) These places that I have mentioned above are where you generally 
visit first. 

(f) It is if the place suits the servant, not if the servant suits the 
place. 

(g) You go down into a pit in a cage with a bar across so as to hold 
on by. 

(h) Over her head and shoulders she wore a mantilla, an indispensable 
wearing apparel of all Spaniards. 

(cz) I could imagine him taking vengeance out of the world that had 
used him so badly. 

(7) Zoological gardens are useful to prevent a race of animals from 
dying out, and so becoming extinct. 

(k) The noise in the printing room is awful, you hear nothing but the 
continual clatter of the engines. 

(1) We were going to take our boat into the lagoon where the water was 
more peaceful, this was accomplished quite safely and then the trouble 
began. 

(m) A short walk along the pit-bottom took us to the stables, where 
the ponies, which pull the wagons of coal along the various railways. 

(n) In a motor-engine, any increase in the number of cylinders gives 
smoother running, but this is sometimes more than made up for by an 
increase of complication. 


9. (1) Write a paragraph on each of the following subjects. 
(2) Give when possible the topic sentence of each of your para- 
graphs. 


Early rising; your walk to school; sharpening a pencil; autumn 
leaves; a barrel-organ man ; a school magazine; a motor-car accident ; 
a presentation of prizes; a fashionable wedding ; a lost child; a game 
at marbles ; a new book; your last penny ; chimney-pots ; firemen; a 
ploughboy ; winter scenery; a handful of money; a bleak moor; a 
street crowd; a fountain-pen. 


10. (1) Take each of the paragraphs whose subjects are mentioned 
in the last question, and suggest the title of an essay or of a chapter 
of a book of which these paragraphs should form a part. (2) Indi- 
cate where each of the paragraphs might appear in the complete 
composition. 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMPLETE COMPOSITION 


NARRATIVE 


Tes kind of composition, perhaps the simplest, deals 
with a series of events. The telling of a story comes 
naturally even to young children ; but this telling, though 
perhaps of great interest when conveyed through the 
spoken word, becomes much more difficult when it seeks 
to be expressed in the written word. It is then that certain 

istakes or weaknesses appear that spoil or impair even 
a promising story. Some of the commonest are seen in 
the following composition, which deals with the death of 
Nelson. 


Nelson on leaving Portsmouth to take command of the fleet, 
which was waiting for him off Cadiz, was cheered tremendously 
by the crowds of people who went to see him off. Then his 
officers forgot his rank as commander in their joy at seeing him 
again, Collingwood who was Nelson’s greatest friend, had been in 
command while Nelson was in England. 

Then Nelson immediately set about trying to entice the French 
fleet under Villeneuve, out of Cadiz, and he at last succeeded, 
then he divided his fleet into two columns, the one headed by 
Collingwood, and the other by himself in the Victory, and the 
purpose of this formation was to divide the French fleet which 
was in the form of a semicircle into three divisions. 

Then Nelson in the Victory closed with the Santissima 
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Trinidad and the Redoubtable, from the latter ship he received 
his death-wound, fired from the mizzen-top, and the bullet 
entered his spine and he fell on the deck saying to his captain, 
‘They have done for me at last, Hardy.’ 

He was carried into the cock-pit, where, after lingering in pain 
for three and a half hours, he died. He will always be remem- 
bered as the greatest hero Britain has ever possessed. 


Based on the fuller narrative by Southey, this com- 
position intends to be a summary of the events leading up 
to the death of Nelson. Let us examine it from various 
aspects. 

I. Selection of Events. Even in the simplest events of 
our daily lives numberless tiny details are included. This 
must necessarily be the case to a much greater extent in 
the telling of such great actions as those we are now con- 
sidering. In the narrative of Southey the description of 
the actions covers more than a score of printed pages, and 
it could easily cover hundreds more. What a writer, 
particularly a writer with limited time and space, has first 
to do, is to select what he thinks are the most important 
incidents, and make up his mind to deal with them. The 
greatest care in selection has to be taken with personal 
narrative, because every small detail is known to the writer. 
The latter should, therefore, take those events that will 
interest the reader most thoroughly. 

The writer of the composition we are discussing 
has chosen his events with some judgment. They are: 
(1) Nelson’s departure ; (2) his arrival ; (3) his tactics ; (4) his 
wound and death. These are really the main events 
leading up to his death, and well worthy of consideration. 
If the composition were on the death of Nelson, (1) and (2) 
could quite well be omitted, and the events in the cock-pit 
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where Nelson lay dying could be discussed. In this case 
the composition as it stands would lack proportion or 
symmetry, for it gives too much attention to events that 
would be then unnecessary. Note also there is a slight gap 
between the two events recorded in the first paragraph. 
The writer forgets to mention Nelson’s arrival at Cadiz. 
The events should lead naturally from one to the other. 

2. Arrangement of Events. Once we have chosen our 
incidents we have to arrange them in order. The best and 
most natural way is to make the order chronological—that 
is, in order of time. This has been done in our composition, 
with quite good results. If, however, the writer is keeping 
two different stories going in the one composition, he should 
avoid confusion. One story had better be concluded before 
the other is begun. Note again that there should not be 
any gap in the order of events, such as we have seen already 
in our example. In other words, the composition should 
be coherent. 

3. Style. The incidents that are to be told form the raw 
material of the composition. Once the writer is sure of 
these he must proceed to treat them in his own way—that 
is, to express them in his own style. Let us examine the 
style of our composition. 

(1) Paragraphs. In simple narrative the paragraph 
should express some distinct advance in the story. An 
examination of our extract shows that the paragraphs do 
this. We have already shown that they deal with several 
important and more or less distinct events. The paragraphs 
within themselves should also show proper development : 
they should show the actions advancing incident by incident. 
This has been done fairly well in the example. Coherence— 
that is, a close relation between the various sentences—we 
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saw was lacking in the first paragraph, but the other three 
show little that needs criticizing. 

(2) Sentences. It is here that the majority of the faults 
are found. (a) Length of Sentence. The commonest fault 
in narrative is to make sentences too long. They usually 
consist of long strings of statements joined by and or then. 
Owing to the lack of reflection or foresight in arranging 
ideas this is a feature of spoken narrative; and such a 
fault finds its way into written work, which is spoilt by it. 
Note the second paragraph of our example, which is one 
long straggling sentence loosely joined together in this way. 
The conjunctions and and then should be closely watched in 
narrative. Note, too, the use of then at the beginning of 
paragraphs. Thisis quite unnecessary. The opposite fault 
is to make sentences too short: to have a string of brief 
snipped simple sentences, usually introduced by then. 
This mistake is as bad as any other. The proper method is 
to vary the length as much as possible, and by an exact and 
logical arrangement of the writer’s thought to give the 
sense of ease and variety. 

(0) Punctuation. (i) Our example shows a great weak- 
ness in the use of the full stop. The second sentence, for 
instance, should be divided into two, the new sentence 
beginning at ‘Collingwood.’ The second and third para- 
graphs are sentences that break the law of unity: they 
should be turned into shorter sentences. (ii) Note, too, 
a weakness in the use of commas. In the first sentence, for 
example, a comma is needed after ‘Nelson’; and the 
commas round the adjective clause are not quite necessary. 
(ui) There is no attempt at the use of the semi-colon, 
colon, etc. These signs need not often be used, but they 
should not be avoided entirely. It would be quite possible, 
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for example, to use semi-colons in the second and third 
paragraphs. 

(c) Arrangement. Every sentence in our example prac 
tically begins with the subject of the principal clause. 
As a general rule, the subject of the principal clause begins 
a sentence, but it is a sign of weakness to begin every 
sentence in this way. To give variety, participial phrases, 
subordinate clauses, etc., should be put occasionally at the 
beginning of the sentence. 

(3) Expression. By this is meant the manner of putting 
a statement. Observe in our composition fhe expression 
‘The officers forgot his rank as commander in their joy at 
seeing him again.’ This is neat and well-expressed. It is, 
as a matter of fact, one of Southey’s expressions that the 
writer has borrowed without confessing it. This is called 
plagiarism. The expression of the rest of the composition 
is dull and commonplace: the facts are put down in the 
barest possible way. Brilliancy in expression comes only 
with long reading and practice; and perhaps the young 
writer would do well to be content with a plain statement. 

4. The Words. The words are quite simple. In all the 
essay there is not one that is not common in ordinary 
speech. This is not a fault by any means, for difficult 
words may be necessary only to express difficult ideas. The 
young writer may attempt their use with care, for this will 
in time enlarge his vocabulary, and give him a greater 
command of the English tongue. In our example the words 
are used with correctness, except perhaps ‘ tremendously,’ 
in the firstsentence. The word‘ enthusiastically ’ might be 
used. Though this word is long, it is not very difficult to 
understand and is used even in common speech. 

To include all the points we have mentioned, we now 
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give the original composition in an improved form, touching 
up the punctuation, expression, etc. The two versions 
should be compared most carefully. 


On leaving Portsmouth to take command of the fleet which 
awaited him off Cadiz, Nelson received an enthusiastic farewell 
from the crowds of people that went to see him off. His officers, 
on his arrival at the scene of action, forgot his rank as commander 
in their joy at seeing him again. Collingwood, Nelson’s greatest 
friend, had taken over the command while his chief was absent 
in England. 

Nelson’s. first task was to entice the French fleet, under the 
command of Villeneuve, out of Cadiz. The success of this move 
was complete; and then, to divide the French fleet, which was 
arranged in a vast semicircle, he mustered his command into 
two columns. Of these, the one was headed by Collingwood : the 
Victory, with Nelson on board, showed the way to the second. 

The Victory closed with the Santissima Trinidad and the 
Redoubtable. From the latter ship, a musket-ball, fired from 
the mizzen-top, gave Nelson his death-wound, the bullet severing 
his spine. As he fell to the deck he exclaimed to his captain, 
‘They have done for me at last, Hardy.’ 

He was carried to the cock-pit, where, after lingering in pain 
for three and a half hours, he died. He will always be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest heroes our nation has ever possessed. 


Let us now examine a short narrative extract from the 
work of a standard author. 


1 heard Glumdalclitch give a shriek at the moment he was 
carrying me out. The poor girl was almost distracted; that 
quarter of the palace was all in an uproar; the servants ran for 
ladders ; the monkey was seen by hundreds in the court sitting 
upon the ridge of a building holding me like a baby in one of his 
fore-paws, and feeding me with the other, by cramming into my 
mouth some victuals he had squeezed out of the bag on one side 
of his chaps, and patting me when I would not eat; whereat 
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many of the rabble below could not forbear laughing; neither 
do I think they justly ought to be blamed, for without question 
the sight was ridiculous enough to everybody but myself. Some 
of the people threw up stones, hoping to drive the monkey down ; 
but this was strictly forbidden, or else, very probably, my brains 
had been dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted by several men, 
which the monkey observing, and finding himself almost encom- 
passed, not being able to make speed enough with his three legs, 
let me drop on a ridge tile, and made his escape. Here I sat for 
some time, five hundred yards from the ground, expecting every 
moment to be blown down by the wind, or to fall by own giddi- 
ness, and come tumbling over and over from the ridge to the 
eaves: but an honest lad, one of my nurse’s footmen, climbed 
up, and, putting me into his breeches-pocket, brought me down 
safe. 

I was almost choked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat; but my dear little nurse picked it 
out of my mouth with a small needle, and then I fell a-vomiting, 
which gave me great relief. Yet 1 was so weak and bruised in 
the sides with the squeezes given me by this odious animal, that 
I was forced to keep my bed a fortnight. The king, queen, and 
all the court, sent every day to inquire after my health ; and her 
majesty made me several visits during my sickness. The monkey 
was killed, and an order made that no such animal should be 
kept about the palace. SwiFT, Gulliver's Travels 


1. Selection and Arrangement of Events. If we compare 
this narrative with the one just considered, we see at once 
that it is on a different scale—that is, the action is much 
briefer in time and of less magnitude. All the same, it is 
as important to observe carefully the actions that are 
taken. Every one is chosen with a careful eye to the 
general effect. Swift is attempting to give. the reader a 
vivid story of a tiny human being—who is in this case 
telling the story—in the clutches of a giant monkey. We 
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hear, among other things, the shriek and the hurry ; observe 
the monkey patting Gulliver’s cheeks, the stone-throwing, 
the escape of the monkey, etc. Swift also strives to give 


us an idea of the great size of the people among whom | 


Gulliver had fallen. This is well managed by the selection 
of proper details, ¢.g. the great height of the roof, the 
picking of the food out of his mouth with a small needle, 
the boy putting him in his breeches-pocket. Carefully 
chosen and introduced naturally, such events give the story 
what is called verisimilitude—that is, truth to life. 

Observe that the story proceeds straight from point to 
point. The author does not stop to explain or describe ; 
indeed, he does not need to do so, for the story explains 
itself. Such clearness and rapidity of action we call 
raciness. 

It is interesting to observe the verbs of this extract. In 
any narrative the verb is important, for it conveys the 
action, while in descriptive writing it is the adjective that 
is important. In our extract from Swift we should note 
the verbs. (i) They are very numerous. This makes the 
action proceed rapidly, and gives the raciness we have just 


pointed out. (ii) They are simple, e.g. heard, give, carry, | 


yun. This gives the narrative clearness. (iii) They express 
physical actions: they are not concerned with abstract 
ideas. Again, such a feature makes the story vivid and 
picturesque. 

2. Style. (1) Paragraphs. These fulfil the great rule of 
narrative paragraphs : they each mark a distinct stage in 
the action. The first tells of Gulliver in the hands of the 
monkey ; the second, of his rescue; the third, of the effects 
of his adventure. Each paragraph, therefore, is a unit, for 
it deals with one distinct part of the story. 
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{2) Sentences. Among other things, note (a) the different 
lengths of the sentences; (b) the careful punctuation, 
including the use of the semi-colon ; (c) the simplicity of 
the sentences: there are few subordinate clauses, and 
these are not complicated. 

(3) Words and Expressions. There is not a difficult word 
in the whole passage, yet Swift gets his meaning clearly and 
exactly. This is managed partly by the use of the proper 
synonyms. For example, Swift uses the word rabble instead 
of crowd, because rabble means a disorderly crowd ; similarly 
encompassed is used instead of surrounded, because the 
former often means surrounded by enemies. Compare also 
the use of Jad (instead of boy), odious, victuals, etc. 

The expressions are those of everyday speech, but they 
are in good taste, and help to give the narrative ‘ go.’ 
Observe to make speed, fell a-vomiting, keep my bed, etc. 


CONVERSATION 


It adds very much to the interest and lifelikeness of a 
narrative if the author introduces the actual words of the 
actors. We seem to hear the words as they are spoken, and 
can catch the changing moods of the speakers. Conversa- 
tion, too, makes a pleasant break in a long stretch of 
narrative. A careful use of conversation is therefore a 
very desirable thing, provided that (a) it is used with a 
purpose—for example, to give us the feelings or intentions 
of somebody concerned ; (0) it is properly punctuated. 

The following extract will show us the chief methods of 
writing conversation. 

‘I hope,’ said Nelson, ‘none of our ships have struck ?* 

Hardy answered, ‘There was no fear of that.’ Then, and not 
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till then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘I am a dead man, Hardy,’ 
said he; ‘I am going fast. It will be all over with me soon. 
Come nearer to me.’ 

Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out 
some prospect of life. ‘Oh, no!’ he replied; ‘it is impossible : 
my back is shot through ; Beatty will tell you so.’ 

Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands with him, and, 
with a heart almost bursting, hastened on deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone ; and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him—‘ You know 
Iam gone. I know it. I feel something rising in my breast ’— 
putting his hand on his left side—‘ which tells me so.’ And upon 
Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was very great, he replied— 
‘So great that he wished he was dead. Yet,’ said he in a lower 
voice, ‘ one would like to live a little longer too.’ 

SouTHEY, Life of Nelson 


1. Paragraphs. Usually a speech, however short it may 
be, is put in a separate paragraph. In our example this is 
not the rule ; though in more modern writers the practice 
is common. 


2. The Inverted Commas. These (sometimes called quota- 
tion marks) are put at the beginning and the end of the 
spoken words. If some interruption comes in the middle 
of the speech, the inverted commas appear before and after 
these words. In the first sentence said Nelson breaks 
into the spoken words, so the inverted commas appear. 
If a little action of the speaker appears, it, too, is marked 
off, for example: <".... T feel something rising in amy, 
breast ’’—putting his hand on his left side—* which tells 
Te:50; a) 

Observe the inverted commas after breast and before 
which. These words were neighbours in Nelson’s speech. 


Notes, 1. Sometimes the inverted commas are used singly, as in 
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this book. Sometimes they appear in pairs. For example, we 
might have 
‘“T hope,’ said Nelson, ‘‘ none of our ships have struck ? ”” 
This difference depends only on a fashion in printing, and is quite 
unimportant. 


2. ‘You remember,’ Bob answered, ‘he told me, ‘‘ Don’t come 
here again.’’’ 


Here we have a short speech within a speech. Note that the 
former has its own inverted commas. The main speech has single 
commas, so to save confusion the shorter speech has them double. 
If the main speech had had them double, the other would have had 
them single. : 

3... . ‘none of our ships have struck ?’ 

Observe the last quotation mark is put aftey the mark of interroga- 
tion, or fullstop, at the end of the speech. The mark of interrogation 
is part of the speech, and so it is included within the inverted commas. 


3. The ‘Saying Words.’ These are the verbs that go 
with the names of the speakers. They are of several kinds. 
(a) In an ordinary speech: Say, observe, remark, quoth, etc. 
(0) Asking questions: Ask, inquire, question, demand. 
(c) Replying to questions: Reply, respond, rejoin, retort, 
veturn, etc. (d) Denoting tone of voice: Cry, shout, voct- 
ferate, whisper, murmur, plead, argue, etc. There are many 
more of various kinds, e.g. add, order, command. 

These words can be varied with much skill, in order to 
give a key to the tone of the speech. Their exact meanings 
should be carefully noted. 


Notes. 1. The saying words should not always appear before 
the beginning of each speech. Compare: 


(a) Nelson said, ‘I hope none of...’ 
(b) ‘1 hope,’ said Nelson, ‘none of ..,.? 


The more artistic way is (6), because it immediately arouses our 
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interest by giving us some of the actual words. The method in (a@)is 
rather weak, especially when it is used regularly. 

2. The saying word, as in (b) should come toward the beginning 
of the speech, generally after the first few words. If anything is 
added, another saying word, e.g. he added, can be used. See the 
last speech of our extract. 

3. The place of the subject can be either before or after most of 
the verbs, e.g. he said, or said he, he added, added he. 


4. Punctuation. 


(a) “ hope, said Nelson, = none-of . coy 


(b) ‘I am a dead man, Hardy,’ said he; ‘Iam.,., 
(c) Nelson said to him—‘ You know I am gone.’ 


In (a) and (0), where the saying word comes within the | 
speech, note that a comma comes before said. After the 
saying word observe that a semi-colon is used in (0), after | 
he, while a comma is used in a similar place in (a), after | 
Nelson. This is because in (a) the saying word is put in 
the middle of a sentence of the speech; in (0) said he is | 
put at the end of a sentence. ‘Iam...’ begins anew jf 
sentence in (b); ‘none of .. .’ continues the first sentence || 
of (a). Observe also that, when possible, a small letter is 
used with the first word that continues the speech after the 
saying word. In (c) after the saying word, which appears 
before the speech, a dash or a comma is used. The speech 
begins with a capital letter. 


Direct and Indirect Speech. 
(a) ‘What do you want ?’ said the fellow; ‘do you want to || 
cob me?’ 
‘To rob you?’ said I; ‘no! but to take from you that ass, 

. of which you have just robbed its owner.’ 
‘I have robbed no man,’ said the fellow ; ‘I just now pure | 
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chased it fairly of its master, and the law will give it to me; he 
asked six pounds for it, and I gave him six pounds.’ 
Borrow, Romany Rye 


(b) The fellow asked me what I wanted, and if I wanted to rob 
him. 

I replied that I did not want to rob him, but that I intended 
to take away from him the ass, of which he had just robbed its 
owner. 

He had robbed no man, he answered. He had just purchased 
it fairly of its master, and the law would give it to him; the 
former owner had asked six pounds for it, and he had given him 
six pounds. ca 

(c) The fellow asks me what I want, and if I want to rob him. 

I reply that I do not want to rob him, but that I intend to 
take away from him the ass, of which he has just robbed its 
owner. 

He has robbed no man, he answers. He just now purchased 
it fairly of its master, and the law will give it to him; he (the 
former owner) asked six pounds for it, and he (the speaker) gave 
him six pounds. 


Of these extracts, (a) represents the direct speech—that is, 
the words given exactly as they are spoken; (b) and (c) 
show the same words in indirect speech—that is, they are 
reported in the words of somebody else. We show the 
changes in black type. 

It will be seen that the changes occur only in (1) personal 
pronouns and (2) tense of verbs. 

(x) Pronouns. In indirect speech the persons follow the 
rules of ordinary narrative. Ifa man is telling the story in 
the first person, all pronouns referring to himself in indirect 
speech are of the first person; a person who is directly 
addressed has the pronouns referring to him in the second 


person ; with all other persons the third person is used. 
F 
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(2) VERBS. The change of tense in indirect speech depends 
entirely on the tense of the ‘saying word.’ In (c) the 
‘saying words,’ asks, reply, etc., are in the present tense : 
in this case the verbs retain the actual tense of the direct 
speech. In (0) the ‘saying words’ are in the past tense : 
then all the finite verbs have their tenses changed from 
present to past—that is, present becomes past, perfect 
becomes pluperfect, etc. This is an application of the rule 
regarding the Sequence of Tenses (p. 56). 


Notes. 1. Noinverted commas are used in indirect speech, neither 
is a capital letter used after a ‘saying word,’ except when the latter 
concludes asentence. In our extract from Southey we see 


(a) Hardy answered, ‘ There was no fear of that.’ 


This punctuation of indirect speech is not common now. Perhaps 
it is a mistake of Southey’s to write itso. We should rather write 


(b) Hardy answered that there was no fear of that. 


Note in (a) the comma that disappears in (6) after answered. 
The that in (0) is not necessary. 

2. The marks of interrogation and exclamation that appear in 
direct speech are usually replaced by ordinary full stops in indirect. 

3. The ‘saying words’ in indirect speech usually come before 
the speech. Observe, however, it can be placed within the speech, 
as we have done with he answered in the last paragraph of (b) and 
(c) on p. 159. 

4. When more than one person is referred to under a third 
personal pronoun, confusion is bound to occur unless we add words 
after the pronouns to indicate what they refer to. In our last 
paragraph of (6) and (c) we have had to do this. 


5. (a) ‘ Where is the Post Office ?’ I said. 
(b) L inquired where the Post Office was. 


In these two sentences a comparison of the direct and indirect 
methods reveals an interesting point. The word said is changed 
to inquired, in order to show that a question is being asked. If we 
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write the sentence, ‘I satd where the Post Office was,’ the meaning 
is quite different. Observe again that in the indirect speech the 
mark of interrogation does not appear. 


EXERCISES 


1. Read over the following story. (1) Suggest a suitable title 
for it. (2) Summarize the story in one or two sentences. (3) Give 
an outline of it, arranged in three or four paragraphs (give the topic 
of each paragraph). (4) Rewrite the story more fully, and in the 
words of Robbie Watson. Bring in conversation. 


Robbie Watson was driver of the Dumfries coach. “One day he had 
changed horses, and was starting down a steep hill, with an acute turn 
at the foot, when he found his wheelers, two new horses, utterly ignorant 
of backing. They got furious, and we outside got alarmed Robbie 
made an attempt to pull up, and then with an odd smile took his whip, 
gathered up his reins, and lashed the entire four into a gallop. If we 
had not seen his face we should have thought him a maniac; he kept 
them well together, and shot down like an arrow, as far as we could see, 
to certain destruction. Right in front, at the turn, was a stout gate into 
a field, shut; he drove them straight at that, and through we went, the 
gate broken into shivers, and we finding ourselves sate, and the very 
horses enjoying the joke. I remember we emptied our pockets into. 
Robbie’s hat, which he had taken off to wipe his head. Now, in a 
few seconds all this must have passed through his head: ‘ That horse 
is not a wheeler, nor that one either; we'll come to mischief; there’s the 
gate; yes, I’lldoit.’ And hedid it; but then he had to do it with his 
might, he had to make it impossible for his four horses to do anything 
but toss the gate before them. JouHN Brown, Hove Subsecive 


2. (1) Turn the following conversations into indirect speech, using 
the ‘saying words’ in the past tense. (2) Say whether the direct 
or indirect form is more suitable in each case. 


(a) So on the morrow all the barons with Merlin came before the 
king; then Merlin said aloud unto King Uther, ‘Sir, shall your son 
Arthur be king after your days, of thisrealm ?’ Then Uther Pendragon 
turned him and said in hearing of them all, ‘I give him God’s blessing 
and mine, and bid him pray for my soul, and righteously and worship- 
fully that he claim the crown upon forfeiture of my blessing’ ; and there- 
with he yielded up the ghost. Matory, Morte d’ Arthur 


(b) ‘ Alas,’ replied Cuthbert, ‘the fire was not made by me, but by 
some other person, for what purpose I know not; but as soon as I saw 
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it burning I knew that you would come over, thinking it my signal, 
and therefore I came down to wait for you on the beach, to tell you how 
the matter stood.’ Scott, Tales of a Grandfather 


(c) ‘ [havean idea,’ said he at last, speaking in German to the sergeant. 
‘You will place a guard over this fellow, and make sure that he com- 
municates with no one.’ 

‘Yes, captain.’ 

‘ And you will place four men in ambush at the front and at the back. 
It is likely enough that about daybreak our bird may return to the 
eSitey 

‘And the others, captain ? ’ 

‘Let them have their suppers in the kitchen. This fellow will serve 
you with meat and wine. It is a wild night, and we shall be better here 
than on the country road.’ CoNAN DoyLeE, Chdteau Noir 


(d) And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
‘My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 
TENNYSON, Morte d’Arthur 


3. Turn the following indirect speeches into the direct form. Be 
careful to give a separate paragraph to each speech. Use either 
single or double quotation marks. 


(a) And so when the king was come within his chamber, he called many 
knights about him, and said that he would wot (know) openly what was 
written within that letter. Matory, Morte d’Arthur 


(b) And then I told how, when she came to die, her funeral was 
attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of 
the neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their respect for her 
memory, because she had been such a good and religious woman; so 
good, indeed, that she knew all the Psaltery by heart; ay, and a great 
part of the Testament besides. Lams, Dream-Childven 


(c) Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her women attempted to 
comfort her, by telling her that all had their troubles, and that Lady 
Pekuah had enjoyed much happiness in the world for a long time, and 
might reasonably expect a change of fortune. They hoped that some 
good would befall her, wheresoever she was, and that her mistress would — 
find another friend who might supply her place, Jounson, Rasselas 


(d) As they walked farther up the country, the more he was sur- 
prised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, no cities, nor any mark 
of elegant design. His conductor, perceiving his surprise, observed that 
the inhabitants of this new world were perfectly content with their 
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ancient simplicity ; each had a house, which, though homely, was 
sufficient to lodge his little family ; they were too good -to build houses, 
which could only increase their own pride, and the envy of the spectator 
what they built was for convenience and not for show. 

GOLDSMITH, Asem 


(e) I was going to ask you how you passed your time now at Hamburgh, 
since it is no longer the seat of strangers and of business ; but I will not, 
because I know it is to no purpose. You have sworn not to tell me. 

CHESTERFIELD, Lettey to his Son 


4. Of the following extracts, (a) represents an extract from the 
log-book of the captain of a ship in distress. Expand into a narra- 
tive telling of the perils of the sea. Extract (b) isan extract from 
Dr. Johnson’s diary of his visit to Paris in 1775. Expand into a 
longer narrative. 


(a) December 16. The crew continuing night and day at the pumps, 
could not keep the ship free; deemed it prudent for the benefit of 
those concerned to bear up for the nearest port. On arriving in 
lat. 48° 45’ N., long. 23° W., observed a vessel with a signal of distress 
flying. Made towards her, when she proved to be the barque Carleton, 
water-logged. The captain and crew asked to be taken off. Hove 
to, and received them on board, consisting of thirteen men; and their 
ship was abandoned. We then proceeded on our course, the crew of the 
abandoned vessel assisting all they could to keep my ship afloat. We 
arrived at Cork harbour on the 27th ult. 


(ob) Thursday, Oct. 12. We went to the Gobelins.—Tapestry makes 
a good picture: imitates flesh exactly.—One piece on a gold ground; 
the birds not exactly coloured.—Thence we went to the King’s cabinet ; 
very neat, not perhaps perfect.—Gold ore.—Candles of the candle-tree.— 
Seeds.— Woods.—Thence to Gagnier’s house, where I saw rooms nine, 
furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance which I had never seen 
before. — Vases. — Pictures. —The dragon china. — Damask hangings 
covered with pictures.—This house struck me. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18. We went to Fontainebleau, which we found a 
large mean town, crowded with people.—The forest thick with woods, 
very extensive.—The appearance of the country pleasant. No hills, few 
streams, only one hedge.—I remember no chapels or crosses on the road. 
——Pavement still, and rows of trees. 


5. (1) Take Dr. Johnson’s diary as a model, and then jot down 
a few notes, arranged in correct order, on a visit to the following 
places. Write down the things that would strike you most. 
(2) Expand your notes into a proper narrative, paying attention 
to paragraphs, etc. Your visit can be either real or imaginary. 
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A visit to a large museum; to the Tower of London; to a picture- 
house ; toacircus ; toa historic house ; toa farmyard ; to the seaside ; 
to a dog show ; to a fashionable wedding ; to a Spanish bull-fight ; toa 
large shop ; toa small general store in the country ; toa picture gallery ; 
to a friend’s house; to the pantomime; to the Houses of Parliament ; 
to a flower show ; toa cricket match ; to an aerodrome. 


6. (1) Take the following conversation, and turn it into indirect 
speech. Try to keep the story as rapid and interesting as the 
original. (2) Tell the story of the assault on the castle, in the 
words of one of the attackers, who finally take the castle, under 
the leadership of the Black Knight. (3) Which of the accounts 
do you think gives the best story ? Give your reasons. 


Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
‘Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Boeuf! and the Black Knight 2 
fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, wha 
watch the progress of the strife—Heaven strike with the cause of the 
oppressed and of the captive!’ She then uttered a loud shriek, and 
exclaimed, ‘ He is down !—he is down !’ 

‘Who is down ?’ cried Ivanhoe; ‘for our dear lady’s sake, tell me 
which has fallen ?’ 

‘The Black Knight,’ answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly again 
shouted with joytul eagerness—‘ But no—but no!—the name of the 
Lord of Hosts be blessed !—he is on foot again, and fights as if there were 
twenty men’s strength in his single arm—His sword is broken—he 
snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses Front-de-Boeuf with blow on 
blow—1 he giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the 
woodman—he falls—he falls |’ 

‘ Front-de-Boeuf |’ exclaimed Ivanhoe, 

‘ Front-de-Bceuf,’ answered the Jewess ; ‘ his men rush to the rescue, 
headed by the haughty Templar—their united force compels the cham- 
pion to pause—1 hey drag bront-de-Bcoeuf within the walls.’ 

‘ The assailants have won the barriers, have they not ? ’ said Ivanhoe. 

“They have—they have—and they press the besieged hard upon the 
outer wall , some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour 
to ascend upon the shoulders of each other—down go stones, beams, and 
trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to 
the rear, fresh men supply their places in the assault—Great God! hast 
thou given men thine own image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced 
by the hands of their brethren !’ 

‘Think not of that,’ replied Ivanhoe; ‘this is no time for such 
thoughts.—Who yield ?—wwho push their way ?’ 

“The ladders are thrown down,’ replied Rebecca, shuddering; ‘ the 
soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles—The besieged 
have the better.’ Scott, Ivanhoe 


1 The leader of the besieged. 
% The leader of the attack (really Richard I disguised). 
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7. (1) In the last extract note the following points of style, 
which give the story great vividness : (a) The use of exclamations 
and questions; (6) short breathless remarks, divided by dashes ; 
(c) the use of such saying words as cried, shrieked, exclaimed ; 
(d) the actions of the speaker, e.g. shuddering. (2) With this passage 
as a model, let one boy tell another a story he has read in a book 
or seen at a picture-house. The following are suitable subjects for 
such a story. 


A great fire; a shipwreck; a strenuous football or cricket match ; 
a tournament in the Middle Ages; an attempt to swim the Channel; 
a paper chase; aclimb up a mountain ; the portaging of a canoe. 


8. The following are outlines of narrative essays. Expand each 
into a proper story, adding any details known to you. 


1. Biographical. 


(a) Gladstone. Born 1809; educated at Eton and Oxford ; prominent 
as a Tory in Oxford Union; M.P. (Tory) for Newark, 1832; President 
of Board of Trade, under Peel, 1843-46; went over to Liberals, 1846; 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 1854; leader of House of Commons; Prime 
Minister, 1868, having defeated Disraeli ; defeated 1874 ; Prime Ministe;, 
1880-85; first Home Rule Bill, 1886, defeated; back to power in 
1892 ; second Home Rule Bill, 1893; resigned 1894; died 1898; buried 
in Westminster Abbey ; character ; achievements. 


(b) Nelson. Born in Norfolk, 1758; at age of twelve became a 
midshipman; in Arctic; lieutenant, 1777, commander, 1779; in 
Mediterranean, 1793; Battle of St. Vincent, 1797; created a rear- 
admiral; Battle of the Nile, 1799; Battle of Copenhagen, 1801; made 
a viscount; Trafalgar, 1805; death; character; achievements. 


2. Historical, We give in this case a scheme of paragraphing 
that may be followed. The pupil can, however, use any other 
method that may be thought superior. 


(a) The Norman Conquest. 

Paragraph 1: Events leading up to the Norman Conquest: death of 
Edward the Confessor ; Harold and William of Normandy competitors ; 
Harold’s previous oath to William ; Harold elected king; invasion of 
Northumbria by King of Norway and Harold’s brother Tostig; Battle 
of Stamford Bridge. 

Paragraph 2: The Invasion: William lands at Pevensey (1066); 
Harold hurries south ; Battle of Hastings; defeat and death of Harold; 
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conquest of a large part of Southern England; William crowned in 
London on Christmas Day. 
Paragraph 3: Risings against William: in the West ; in the North. 
Paragraph 4: Results of Conquest: Norman rule imposed on 
England; feudal system ; influence on language, etc. 


(b) Discovery of America. 

Paragraph 1: Early voyagers to America were the Norsemen, by way 
of Greenland; these voyages were little known, and their importance 
less appreciated. 

Paragraph 2: Columbus’s early struggles: appealed to Genoa, kings 
of Portugal and England; after seven years’ delay, his plan accepted by 
Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella (1492). 

Paragraph 3: Discovery of America: set sail with three ships, 
trouble with men; island sighted (Oct. 12); discovered Cuba and Haiti 
(called Hispaniolos) ; in subsequent voyages he discovered the mainland 
and other islands off America. 

Paragraph 4: Importance of discovery: addition to wealth, know- 
ledge, adventure, etc. 


9. (1) The pupil should now consult some reliable books of refer- 
ence, and obtain information on the following subjects. (2) That 
information should then be grouped and arranged as was done in 
the last question. (3) The narratives should be expanded. 


1. Biographies. Shakespeare; Julius Cesar; John Wesley; 
Dryden; Newton; Francis Drake; Lady Jane Grey; Beethoven; 
Queen Elizabeth; Lord Macaulay; Daniel Webster; William Tell ; 
Charlemagne; Robert Bruce; Milton; Cowper; Luther; Benjamin 
Franklin: Samuel Johnson ; Sir Walter Scott; Dickens; Livingstone. 

2. Historical Events. The Crusades; the Early English invasions ; 
the Armada; Repeal of the Corn Laws; the South Sea Bubble; 
Napoleon’s last campaign (1815); the struggles of Wallace and Bruce 
against the English ; the Hundred Years War ; the Great Plague (166s) ; 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve; Drake’s voyage round the 
world; the evolution of the aeroplane; the Turk in Europe; the 
Revival of Learning; introduction of Christianity into Europe; 
Alexander the Great and his Empire. 


10. (1) Analyse the following narrative, giving the subject of 
each paragraph. (2) From your own analysis rewrite the story. 
(3) Compare your version with the original, noticing especially the 
words in the original that you did not use in your composition, 
and the kinds of sentences in both compositions. 


Arica Came next—Arica, the port of Potosi, where fifty-seven blocks 
of the same precious metal were added to the store; and from thence 
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they made haste to Lima, where the largest booty was looked for. They 
found that they had just missed it. Twelve ships lay at anchor in the 
port, without arms, without crews, and with their sails on shore. In all 
of these they discovered but a few chests of reals and some bales of silk 
and linen. A thirteenth, called the Cacafuego, had sailed for the 
Isthmus a few days before, taking with her all the bullion which the 
mines had yielded for the season. She had been literally ballasted with 
silver, and carried also several precious boxes of gold and jewels. 

For eight hundred miles the Pelican flew on. At length, one degree 
to the north of the line, off Quito, and close to the shore, a look-out on 
the mast-head cried out that he saw the chase, and claimed the promised 
chain ; she was recognized by peculiarities in her sails, of which they 
had received exact information at Lima. There lay the Cacafuego: if 
they could take her their work would be done, and they might go home 
in triumph. She was several miles ahead of them; if she guessed their 
character she would run in under the land, and they might lose her. It 
was afternoon ; several hours remained of daylight, and Drake did not 
wish to come up with her till dark. 

The Pelican sailed two feet to the Cacafuego’s one, and dreading that 
her speed might rouse suspicion, he filled her empty wine casks with 
water and trailed them astern. The chase, meanwhile, unsuspecting 
and glad of company on a lonely voyage, slackened sail and waited for 
. her slow pursuer. The sun sank low, and at last set into the ocean, and 
then when both ships had-become invisible from the land, the casks were 
hoisted in, the Pelican was restored to her speed, and shooting up within 
a cable’s length of the Cacafuego, hailed to her to run into the wind. 
The Spanish commander, not understanding such an order, paid no 
attention to it. The next moment the corsair opened her ports, fired a 
broadside, and brought his mainmast about his ears. His decks were 
cleared by a shower of arrows, with one of which he was himself wounded. 
In a few minutes more he was a prisoner, and his ship and all that it 
contained was in the hands of the English. 

FROUDE, History of England 


11. Taking the last extract as a model, write a short narrative 
on each of the following. Before you begin the composition itself, 
select your incidents and arrange them in the proper order. 


Drake’s sack of Cadiz (for this consult Froude’s History); a yacht 
race ; Columbus landing in America (consult a Life of Columbus); an 
imaginary journey to.a tropical island; a pirate story; a sail down 
the English Channel or any other part of the sea known to you ; a fishing 
expedition. 


12. The following is an exercise in writing on subjects of differing 
scales of importance. In each group the first subject is of a general 


aature. The second deals with part of this story : the composition 
F2 
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in this case should be nearly as long, but with more smaller incidents 
brought in. The third member of each group deals with some part 
of the second. The smallest incidents should be noticed; con- 
versation especially should be used wherever possible. 


(a) (i) Your last summer holidays. (ii) A day in your holidays. 
(iii) A striking incident during the holidays. 

(b) (i) Coming to school. (ii) A narrative of your coming to school 
during one morning. (iii) An incident (real or imaginary) that happened’ 
while you came to school. | 

(c) (i) The Napoleonic Wars. (ii) The Battle of Waterloo. (iii) The 
Old Guard at Waterloo. | 

(d) (i) Travelling (in general). (ii) A railway or steamship joune# 
(iii) An incident during a journey. 


13. Additional Subjects for Narrative. The pupil is recommende 
to observe the following general hints. (1) The most important 
details are to be selected. (2) They should be arranged in proper 
order. (3) The narrative should, if possible, have some unity b 
dealing with oneimportantevent. (4) Paragraphs should be marke 
out. (5) When possible, conversation should be introduced. 


1. A day with the Boy Scouts. 

2. A riot during a great strike. 

3. The trial of the Seven Bishops. 

4. Suppose you have lost your pet dog or cat. Give yo 
adventures during the search for it. 

5. A farmyard fire. 

6. An attempt at cooking a dumpling. 

7. An incident connected with a home pet. 

8. A cycling tour. 

9. How you would spend a million pounds if you inherited it.| 

o. A great disaster at sea—for example, the loss of the Birken- 
head or of the Titanic, 

11. Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 

12. Put into narrative form a scene from any play of Shake~ 
speare that you have read. 
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DESCRIPTION 


As we have seen, narrative tells us what persons and 
things do. Description, on the other hand, tells us what 
things are like. The writer sees in his mind’s eye a picture 
of the subject he # about to describe, and tries to give the 
reader the same picture in his mind. A few examples may 
show us how this can be done. 


(a) Isawa smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers—which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,— 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

That were embattailed and ranked in Kent. 

Another lean unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John 


Shakespeare tries to give us a picture of several workmen 
in a state of great consternation. He does so by giving us 
a few details about each. 

1. The Details are few, but so chosen as to give the appear- 
ance of haste and anxiety : the smith with upraised hammer 
and open mouth, with his iron cooling ; the tailor with his 
shears and measure, and his shoes on the wrong feet ; etc. 
In this way Shakespeare, as it were, gives us an outline of 
his picture by marking the prominent features, and leaves 
the rest to our imagination. 

2. The Style is suited exactly to the subject. The sen- 
tences are simply and clearly constructed. Not a word 
is wasted, and those that are used assist the imagination. 
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Note, for example, the force of a verb like swallowing, and 
of the adjectives lean, unwashed. These words are simple 
everyday words, but they are exactly what is wanted. 


(6) In a cottage kitchen, but panelled on the wall with dark 
wood that from age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking 
more like a rustic hall of entrance than a kitchen, stood the Malay 
—his turban and loose trousers of dingy white relieved upon the 
dark panelling; he had placed himself nearer to the girl than 
she seemed to relish; though her native spirit of mountain 
intrepidity contended with the feeling of simple awe which her 
countenance expressed as she gazed upon the tiger-cat before 
her. And a more striking picture there could not be imagined 
than the beautiful English face of the girl, and its exquisite 
fairness, together with her erect and independent attitude, con- 
trasted with the sallow and bilious skin of the Malay, enamelled 
or veneered with mahogany by marine air, his small fierce restless 
eyes, thin lips, slavish gestures and adorations. Half-hidden by 
the ferocious-looking Malay was a little child from a neighbouring 
cottage, who had crept in after him, and was now in the act of 
reverting its head, and gazing upwards at the turban and the 
fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one hand he caught at the dress 
of the young woman for protection. 

DE QUINCEY, Opium Eater 


The general effect of this description is quite different 
from that of-the first. Instead of making us think of an 
outline sketch, De Quincey gives us the impression of a 
fully painted picture, with the details carefully filled in. 

1. The Details are much more numerous. There are 
only three figures, but much is told about them. The 
background, too, is filled in at the beginning, so that all the 
figures stand against it. The details, moreover, are chosen 
to impress themselves upon the imagination, and leave a 
lasting effect on the reader’s mind. 
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Note carefully how the effect of the description is 
heightened by (1) contrast. The sallow Malay contrasts 
with the fair girl; and the awe of the child with her 
boldness. Another means of increasing the effect is by 
(2) comparison. The wood of the kitchen is likened to oak, 
the kitchen to a rustic hall, and the Malay is called a 
‘tiger-cat.’ Such expressions supply pictures in themselves. 

Note, too, the introduction of colours. They give the true 
pictorial effect. 

2. The Style is not so simple as it was in our last example. 
The sentences are long and complicated. They are, how- 
ever, made less difficult by the use of semi-colons. De 
Quincey uses the long sentence to get all the details packed 
away, and so avoid monotony by using a number of shorter 
sentences, with a detail in each. Note how carefully he 
leads up to the principal clauses of some long sentences. 
The principal clause in this case gives body to the sentence, 
and prevents it from becoming loose and ill-proportioned. 

The words are not the simple words of Shakespeare’s 
extract. They give the passage an air of splendour and 
distinction, and match the brightness of the picture. They 
express just the meaning that De Quincey desires. Note 
the force of words like enamelled, veneered, slavish, in- 
treprdity, etc. 

A word is necessary here to draw attention to the use of 
the adjective. Telling us about nouns, the adjective must 
be the main descriptive word. It must, however, be used 
with very great care, and not be introduced too freely. 
If the adjectives of this extract are examined, they will be 
found each to express some definite idea without which 
the picture as a whole would suffer. Words like mountain, 
English, independent, bilious are adjectives that express 
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abstract ideas, yet they are very suggéstive—that is, they 
give food for thought. Contrast with these the adjectives 
beautiful, erect, and sallow. Such words supply us with 
concrete images. Both kinds of adjectives have their uses, » 
and De Quincey employs them to the best purpose. 


(c) Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for 
commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance, The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. 
The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious 
vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The great stream 
which fertilizes the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its tributary 
waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, 
and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of man has 
for ages struggled against the overflowing bounty of nature. 
In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, 
Bengal was known throughout the East as the garden of Eden, 
as the rich kingdom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. 
Distant provinces were nourished from the overflowing of its 
granaries ; and the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed 
in the delicate produce of its looms. | The race by whom this 
rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and accus- 
tomed to peaceful employments, bore the same relation to other 
Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetic 
people of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, that in Valencia 
the earth is water and the men women; and the description is 
at least equally applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. 
Whatever the Bengalee does, he does languidly. His favourite 
pursuits are sedentary. He shrinks from bodily exertion; and, 
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though voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the war 
of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely 
ever enlists as a soldier. There never, perhaps, existed a people 
so thoroughly fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 
MACAULAY, Essay on Clive 


This description deals with a subject more difficult to 
present to the mind. A great and wealthy province is 
described ; and we cannot form a picture of it as we can 
do in the case of an object that can be examined by our 
eye. The writer in this case must appeal to our reason and 
intellect, and satisfy these as well as he can. 

I. The Details are so selected as to convey to our mind 
the idea of wealth and magnitude. Rice, spices, sugar, 
fish, etc., are mentioned one after the other. To increase 
this effect, the people, a fit race for such a land, are described 
with great ability. 

Observe how Macaulay uses comparison: the ground 
of Bengal rivals that of England or of the garden of Eden ; 
the Bengalee is contrasted with the other Asiatics, and the 
Asiatics with Europeans. 

2. The Style is well worth observing. (1) The whole 
passage is one long paragraph. This length, in an essay of 
the size that Macaulay writes, is not unsuitable. It could, 
however, be easily divided into two at the place where we 
have put a bar. When this is done it can be seen that the 
second sentence of the first paragraph is the topic sentence 
(see p. 137). It mentions the agriculture and commerce 
that Macaulay is to describe. In the second paragraph the 
subject is the people who live in Bengal. The topic sentence 
is the last. 

(2) The sentences are fairly simple, clearly constructed, 
and well varied. Often we have several short sentences to 
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give a few important points, and then a longer one by way 
of contrast. 

(3) The vocabulary is abundant and varied. Here, for 
instance, are some of the words that convey some idea of 
wealth or abundance: wealthiest, rich, verdure, increase, 
exuberance, inexhaustible, swarming, abundance, splendid, . 
overflowing, bounty, garden, multiplied, nourished, granartes, 
etc. This wealth of vocabulary is well in keeping with the: 
subject. Some of the words are not simple, but they are all 
used to give the impression that Macaulay seeks to convey. — 

Summary. A few hints on descriptive writing may be. 
of some use, seeing that they give in a brief form what we: 
have already pointed out. 

1. The writer ought to have a clear picture or idea of 
what he is about to describe. If he is going to write of a/| 
village street, he must try to see it all, from the weathercock | 
on the church-steeple to the stones in the street. | 

2. The details should be selected with great care. If, | 
in the case of the village street already mentioned, a winter | 
scene is to be described, all the most important details that | 
give the wintry effect should be introduced ; for example,, 
the bare trees, the frozen ground, the dull sky, etc. 

3. Care should be taken to avoid anything like exaggera- | 
tion. Exclamations and adjectives, especially superlative: 
adjectives, should be kept within limits. A loud and] 
excited style of description often strikes one as being very] 
flabby after all. 

4. It is wisest to make the style clear and as simple as; 
possible. Big words—and small words, too—should be used! 
only when their exact meaning is known. The careless use: 
of words little known to the writer is bound to result in) 
something ridiculous. 


| 
\ 


| 
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EXERCISES 


1. (1) Read the following description aloud and very carefully. 
(2) Summarize the extract, grouping the material into three 
sentences. (3) Note the use of such devices as exclamations, 
questions, etc. (4) Note the meaning of the words in italics, and 
write sentences to illustrate their meanings. (5) From your own 
summary rewrite the description, avoiding exclamations and ques- 
tions. Write it also in the third person. (6) Write down every 
adjective and comparison, and try to give the ideas they suggest. 


I crossed the Forum to the foot of the Palatine, and ascending the 
Via Sacra, passed beneath the Arch of Titus. From this point I saw 
below me the gigantic outline of the Coliseum, like a cloud resting upon 
the earth. As I descended the hill-side it grew more broad and high, 
more definite in its form, and yet more grand in its dimensions, till, 
from the vale in which it stands encompassed by three of the Seven Hills 
of Rome, the majestic ruin in all its solitary grandeur ‘swelled vast 
to heaven.’ 

A single sentinel was pacing to and fro beneath the arched gateway 
which leads to the interior, and his measured footsteps were the only 
sound that broke the breathless silence of the night. What a contrast 
with the scene which that same midnight hour presented, when, in 
Domitian’s time, the eager populace began to gather at the gates, im- 
patient for the morning sports! Nor was the contrast within less 
striking. Silence, and the quiet moonbeams, and the broad, deep 
shadows of the ruined wall ! 

Where were the senators of Rome, her matrons and her virgins ? 
Where the ferocious populace that vent the aiy with shouts, when, in the 
hundred holidays that marked the dedication of this imperial slaughter- 
house, five thousand wild beasts from the Libyan deserts and the forests 
of Anatolia made the arena sick with blood? Where were the Christian 
martyrs that died with prayers upon their lips, amid the jeers and 
imprecations of their fellow men? Where the barbarian gladiators, 
brought forth to the festival of blood, and ‘ butchered to make a Roman 


holiday ’ ? 
The awful silence answered, ‘They are mine!’ The dust beneath 
me answered, ‘ They are mine!’ LONGFELLOW, Outve-mer 


2. The following are brief descriptive passages with some words 
omitted. (1) Suggest a word to fill each blank space. (2) If any 
other possible words occur to you, give them, and say why you 
prefer the first word you gave. 
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(a) Supper was announced shortly after our arrival. It was served 
up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels of which shone with wax, and 
around which were several family portraits decorated with holly and 
ivy. Besides the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, called 
Christmas candles, 1 with greens, were placed on a highly polished 
beaufet among the family plate. The table was 2 spread with sub- 
stantial fare; but the squire made his supper of frumenty, a dish made 
of wheat cakes boiled in milk, with rich spices, being a standing dish in old 
times for Christmas Eve. WASHINGTON IRVING, Sketch-Book 


(b) The character of the sounds which now loudly awakened the 
silence of this eventful night could no longer be mistaken. They were 
distinguishable from the rushing of a mighty river, or from the 3 
sound of distant thunder, by the sharp and angry ——4 which the 
clashing of the riders’ arms 5 with the deep bass of the horses’ 
rapid tread. Scott, The Betrothed 


3. The following are the outlines of several descriptions by good 
authors. From the details and words supplied write up a descrip- 
tion of each. See that you know the exact meaning of each word 
before you use it. 


(a) A CORNFIELD, NEARING HARVEST-TIME. 

(i) The surroundings: fir-trees—‘a thick wall of green’; a hedge; 
an ash copse in the hollow ; the sun overhead. 

(ii) The wheat: as high as asmall boy; pale gold; ‘just left off their 
green.’ 

(iii) Living creatures in the field: (a) a butterfly, ‘velvety red’; 
(b) humble-bees; have stings; good-natured; do not use them; 
(c) wasp ; bites wood into tiny pieces; (d) gnat; shrill; (e) mouse; 
curious ; sniffling. 

(iv) Flowers: (a) corn buttercup ; smaller than meadow buttercup ; 
like brass; (b) bindweed; in a spiral round the wheat; like string; 
(¢) cornflowers ; lovely ; azure; knobs; like lady’s bonnet ; (d) May- 
weed ; white flowers; like moon-daisy ; leaves like moss; (e) pimpernel; 
scarlet ; open in the dry air. JEFFERIES : 


(b) A Loa Cazsin, FLooDED IN a SToRM. 

(i) Coming storm: evening ; cold look in south-eastern sky; night; 
blows hard ; adjacent river rises ; tide rises. ; 

(i) The flood : midnight ; woman alone in cabin ; hears dog outside: 
dog crawls in, dripping with water ; scraping noise against outside: little 
gurgling sound ‘like a baby makes when swallowing’; something 
creeping in, ‘ wide as a little finger’ ; spreads over floor—water. 

(iii) Water: allround ; water everywhere; outspread ; darkness. 


1 A past participle. 2 An adverb. 3 An adjective. 
@ A verb. 5 A verb. 
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(iv) Escape: on the trunk of a tree; woman takes dog and baby , 
dog drowned. 
(v) Rescued by Indians. Bret Harte 


(c) MountTaIN SCENERY. 

(i) Time: sunset: ‘ western waves of ebbing day.’ 

(ii) Features of the landscape: (a) peaks; purple; (b) spires; flinty ; 
bathed in fire; (c) ravines; dark; (d) masses of rock; insulated ; like 
bulwarks ; lke Tower of Babel summits split and rent; lke cupola 
and minaret; adorned with briar-rose; creeping shrubs; many 
colours; (e) a lake in foreground. surrounded with thickets; dark 
blue; mirror; living gold; islands; promontories; creeks; bays; 
mountains in background ; crags; knolls; mounds. 

(iii) Vegetation: (a) eglantine; balmy; (b) hawthorn and hazel; 
mingled ; (c) primrose; in cliffs; (d) foxglove and nightshade; dark 
hues; coloured like weather-beaten crags; (e) birch, aspen, ash, oak; 
(f) pine-tree ; higher up; shattered trunk; athwart the sky. 

(iv) Summary : ‘ the scenery of a fairy dream.’ Scott 


(GQ) BLOB AA pana IcEe 

(i) How he was found : about to be drowned by some small blackguards; 
rescued ; shamming death ; sagacity ; taken home. 

(ii) His appearance (in youth): shabby; vulgar; mean-looking ; 
acur; colour—black and white; shape—leggy and clumsy ; ‘ not even 
greatly ugly.’ 

(ili) Appearance (full-grown): coarse; strong; bull-terrier variety, 
coarsened; varied ancestry; teeth good; large skull; rich bark; 
enormous tail. 

(iv) His excellences: affectionate; faithful; honest up to a certain 
degree ; humour—‘ as peculiar and strong as his tail.’ A story or two 
to illustrate this: e.g. following people in streets. 

(v) His weaknesses: cowardice—owing to his mixed blood; some- 
times stole food. 

(vi) His end: discovered by an irate grandmother, having stolen 
a cold leg of mutton; hanged by an errand boy, who was bribed by 
grandmother ; general lamentation. “ Joun Brown 


(¢) A BLapDE oF Grass. 

(i) Appearance: narrow; sword-shaped; fluted; green; a very 
little strength ; very little height ; few delicate lines meeting in a point ; 
point blunt and unfinished ; not creditable or much cared for; stalk 
pale and hollow; feeble; flaccid ; roots dull brown. 

(ii) Jts mission: covers meadows; ‘glorious enamel’; suggests 
summer walks, herds and flocks, pastures, banks and knolls, slopes of 
down, crisp lawns. 

(iii) Lessons connected with grass: (a) humility ; created for lowest 
service; to be trodden on; exults in suffering, e.g. rolling, mowing, 
trampling ; (b) cheerfulness; exists through all seasons; exults in 
spring ; keeps green in winter; is brighter for the hoar-frost. RusKIN 
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4. (1) Take each of the following subjects, and write down as 
many words as you can to describe its appearance. (2) Write 
down as many comparisons as you can to bring out its appearance 
more distinctly. (3) Then arrange your ideas on the subject, 
bringing in the words you have written down, just as was done in 
the last question. (4) Write out fully asa set composition. (Noée. 
Try to see clearly a picture of the thing you are to describe.) 


An apple; a waterfall; a motor-car; a violet ; a barrel-organ man ; 
a great picture; a fleet at anchor; ashrimp; a home pet; your left 
hand ; a furnished room ; a pair of old boots; aslum; a nightmare ; 
a ruined cottage ; a tea-spoon ; a bridge; a hot day; a thunderstorm ; 
sounds at nightfall in the country; an old trout; an aeroplane; a 
carpenter’s bench and tools ; a stamp album. 


5. Vocabularies. We give the scheme and an analysis of the 
vocabulary of two descriptive essays. (1) Find the meaning of all 
the words given. (z) Then work up each vocabulary into a good 
literary description, using each word with its proper meaning and 
in its proper place. 


(a) THE PuRITANS. 

1. Scheme of composition. (i) Their reputation: suffered at the 
hands of later writers. (ii) Theirappearance. (iii) Theirachievements. 
(iv) Religion. 

2. Synonyms for ‘ Puritans’: fanatics; enthusiasts; zealots. 
[These words can be used throughout the composition, instead of the 
single word ‘ Puritans.’] 

3. Adjectives applied to them: remarkable ; unpopular ; sour ; proud ; 
calm ; inflexible ; sagacious; zealous. 

4. Their peculiarities: nasal twang; stiff posture; long graces; 
Hebrew names ; sombre dress; etc. 

5. To describe their veligion: pure worship of the soul; deeply read 
in Bible ; despised rank in Churchand State ; prayed with convulsions - 
had heavenly visions. ; 

6. To express their deeds : roused people to resistance ; formed a fine 
army ; trampled down King, etc. ; made the name of England terrible. 

Macaulay 


(b) ON A TROPICAL RIVER. 


_ 1. Scheme of composition. (i) A party paddling down the Amazon 
early in the morning: general view. (ii) Nearing noonday: a great 
silence, except for the activity among some birds, monkeys, etc. These 
birds mentioned and briefly described. 
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2. Synonyms for ‘ viver’: stream; current; water. 

3. Parts of river: banks; shores; pebbly shallows. 

4. Birds, insects, etc.: butterflies; colibris; parrots ; water-hens ; 
flamingoes ; cranes; ibises; egrets; lizards; millepedes; bees. 

5. Actions of birds, etc.: flitting ; whirring; humming; swinging ; 
screaming ; running ; dreaming; prancing; dipping. 

6. Adjectives: black; purple; scarlet; crested. 

7. Animals, etc.: jaguars; monkeys; capybaras; dolphins. 

8. Actions of animals, etc.: hiding ; sleeping ; chattering ; rising. 

9. Adjectives: sleepy; lazy; unwieldy ; shining; black. 

10. Plants: mimosas ; figs; laurels; bamboos; parasites; lianas ; 
water-lilies. 

11. Adjectives: gorgeous; gaudy; azure; pendent; blue; floating. 

KINGSLEY 


a 


6. (1) Draw up a scheme for a composition on each of the subjects 
now given. (2) Either from your own experience, or from a book 
of reference, draw up a vocabulary, arranged somewhat as in last 
question. (3) Write your description out fully. Pay great atten- 
tion to the meaning of each word and the building-up of your 
sentences and paragraphs. 


The North American Indians; an English stream; your native 
county ; Irishmen ; suffragettes ; a busy street; sandwichmen; actors; 
Chinamen; Delhi; your best friend; Australia; a great cathedral ; 
the Panama Canal. 


7. Each of the following groups represents subjects of various 
size. Write a descriptive essay on each member of the group. 
The essays on the second and third subjects should not be much 
shorter than the description of the first subject : they should bring 
in much more detail. 


(a) (i) Europe. (ii) The British Isles. (iii) Your native town. 

(o) (i) Your class-room. (ii) A bench init. (iii) An ink-pot on the 
bench. 

(c) (i) Theatre crowds. (ii) One crowd seen in a theatre. (iii) A 
member of the crowd. 

(dz) (i) Wooded country. (ii) A copse. (iii) A tree in that copse. 


8. Additional Subjects for Description, 
1. A watch. 
2. A rainy day. 
3. Any great historic ruin. 
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. The pyramids of Egypt. (Consult a good book on the 
subject.) 

5. A motor-bicycle, or a sewing-machine. 

6. A large dockyard. 

7. An eclipse of the sun or moon. 

8 

9 


a 


. A crocodile. 
. A group of people talking at a street-corner, or listening to 
a street speaker. 
10. The streets of a large town during the very early morning, 
11. Postmen. 
12. The denizens of a river-pool, or of pools along the sea- 
shore. 
13. A great highway, and the users of it. 


DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE 


In literature it is very seldom that we find pure narrative 
or pure description. Most often we have narrative and 
description blended together, sometimes one being the 
more important, sometimes the other. 


(a) From Poets’ Corner I continued my stroll towards that part 
of the Abbey which contains the sepulchres of the kings. I wan- 
dered among what once were chapels, but which are now occupied 
by the tombs and monuments of the great. At every turn 
I met with some illustrious name, or the cognizance of some 
powerful house renowned in history, As the eye darts into 
these dusky chambers of death it catches glimpses of quaint 
effigies; some kneeling in niches, as if in devotion; others 
stretched upon the tombs, with hands piously pressed together ; 
warriors in armour, as if reposing after battle; prelates with 
crosiers and mitres, and nobles in robes and coronets, lying as 
it were in state, In glancing over this scene, so strangely populous, 
yet where every form is so still and silent, it seems almost as if 
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we were treading a mansion of that fabled city where every being 
had been suddenly transmuted into stone. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Shketch-Book 


This paragraph is part of a personal narrative dealing 
with a walk through Westminster Abbey. At the beginning 
of each sentence the writer gives the narrative part, and 
then concludes with a piece of description. 

Observe that the action described at the beginning of each 
sentence is almost the same in every case, yet in every case 
it is put differently : ‘ I continued my stroll; ‘ I wandered,’ 
‘I met,’ ‘the eye darts,’ ‘glancing over this scene.’ In 
these last cases Irving put the action impersonally—that 
is, as if he were not doing it himself. This avoids egotism, 
which means talking too much about oneself. 

The descriptions are brief, but they are well varied. He 
makes the details different among themselves, so that the 
description may not become monotonous. At the end he 
gives the general effect of the scene upon himself, and brings 
in a comparison. 

The style is well suited to the subject. We are aware of 
a quietness and solemnity that help the mind to form the 
picture of the Abbey. The sentences are carefully varied, 
both in nature and in length. 


(b) Just as Tito reached the Ponte Vecchio and the entrance of 
the Via de’ Bardi, he was suddenly urged back towards the angle 
of the intersecting streets. A company on horseback, coming 
from the Via Guicciardini, and turning up the Via de’ Bardi, had 
compelled the foot-passengers to recede hurriedly. Tito had 
been walking, as his manner was, with the thumb of his right 
hand resting in his belt; and as he was thus forced to pause, 
and was looking carelessly at the passing cavaliers, he felt a 
very thin coid hand laid on kis. He started round, and saw the 
Dominican friar whose upturned face had so struck him in the 
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morning. Seen closer, the face looked more evidently worn by 
sickness, and not by age; and again it brought some strong but 
indefinite reminiscences to Tito. 

‘Pardon me, but—from your face and your ring,’ said the 
friar, in a faint voice—‘ is not your name Tito Melema ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tito, also speaking faintly, doubly jarred by the 
cold touch and the mystery. He was not apprehensive or timid 
through his imagination, but through his sensations and percep- 
tions he could easily be made to shrink and turn pale like a 
maiden. GEORGE ELioT, Romola 


In the above extract narrative occupies the greater 
space, and is the more important. The first two sentences 
are pure narrative; the third contains some descriptive 
touches of Tito and the friar ; the remainder of the para- 
graph is a union of description and narrative. In the 
remainder of the extract, with the exception of the speeches, 
the greater space is occupied with description. 

It can be observed that description and narration are 
more closely blended, as we noted was the rule in writing. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is hard to say which is description 
and which is not. For example, the expression the cold 
touch and the mystery is intensely descriptive, while at the 
same time it is the climax of the narrative. The mere 
name, however, hardly matters. The action moves quickly 
in the first part of the extract ; but toward the end it 
halts when Tito’s sensations are described. . The next thing 
to be observed is that the details are personal : each goes to 
make up the character that George Eliot is creating during 
the course of her book. 

The variation of length of paragraphs and of sentences, 
and the use of simple words together with more difficult 
ones, are points of style worthy of attention. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


We observed that the extract on p. 180 was written by 
the person who is the main figure in the story. A narrative 
of this kind, told in the first person by the chief person 
concerned, is called an autobiography. It is a kind of 
descriptive narrative, and to be a good narrative it must 
possess most of the features we have already described. 
Some special points about it may be noted. 

According to their subjects autobiographies may be 
divided into two classes: (1) true, (2) imaginary. 

(x) In this case the author tells us of his own adventures, 
say when on holiday or at school. Some special cautions 
are worth keeping in mind. 

(az) Events ought to be selected carefully. If the story, 
for instance, deals with all the holidays, the main facts of 
the whole period should be fixed upon ; if you are to tell 
the events of one day, keep the one day’s events steadily 
in view, and take the most outstanding of them ; or even 
one short event may be wanted, so in that case magnify 
as it were the incident and give all the tiny events that 
make it up. 

(0) Too many introductory events may spoil a composi- 
tion, especially if they appear at the very beginning of the 
story. They will make the story lop-sided, and the main 
events, not being told fully enough, will suffer. The com- 
position will then be said to lack proportion, because you 
have magnified unimportant incidents. 

(c) When it is possible at all, it is best to choose one 
important incident and lead up to it so that it occupies 
the main portion of the story. We must lead up to it by 
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an orderly and logical arrangement of incidents, with a 
smooth and easy transition, so that the ideas move without 
jerkiness or interruption from sentence to sentence. The 
composition will then be said to have coherence; by this 
is meant that you have made it centre closely round one 
point, and so made it an artistic unity. 

(2) In the case of imaginary autobiography the author 
uses his imagination and imagines himself to be somebody 
or something else. He may, for example, take the character 
of Walter Raleigh or Isaac Newton or Colonel Cody, and tell 
the story of one of them in his own words ; or he may even 
imagine himself to be an inanimate thing or a living creature 
—for example, a shilling ora violin, alionora bee. In every 
case the author should note the following :— 

(a) He must have a knowledge of his subject. If a 
human being is the subject, the author must know some- 
thing of his life ; if it is an animal, he must know something 
of its natural history ; if it is a manufactured article, he 
must know something about its manufacture. In this way 
ridiculous mistakes are less likely to occur. 

(0) The author must try as far as he can to turn himself. 
into his subject. The details must be true to life. If, for: 
example, he is writing the autobiography of a lion, the. 
author should not speak of himself as ‘sitting down to) 
dinner.’ A lion, if it could talk, would not put it this way’ 
at all. We saw how Swift, in his autobiography of Gulliver, , 
made his story real by choosing the right incidents and! 
right expressions, and so obtained lifelikeness or veri«: 
similitude. At this the writer should aim. 
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ELE oI Ih 


For our present purpose letters may be divided into two 
kinds: (xz) the business letter—that is, a letter written to 
one who is more or less a stranger, and conveying some 
information as accurately, briefly, and clearly as possible. 
This kind of letter has little or no importance as literature ; 
for a piece of writing that attempts to be good literature 
must not be content with clearness and grammatical correct- 
ness, though these two qualities are very important indeed : 
it must attempt some beauty of form, or, in other words, 
it must pay attention to style. (2) The personal letter 
may attempt to show some points of style, and so may 
become of importance as literature. The subject of such 
a letter may be of almost any kind, but as a rule it is one 
of interest both to the writer and the person who receives 
it. A good personal letter is almost always an occasion 
for some agreeable descriptive and narrative writing, and 
should show the best features of this kind of writing. In 
addition, it has certain qualities of its own, as will be seen 
from the letter we now give. 


WrstTon-UNDERWOOD: Dec. 6, 1788 
My DEAR Mapa, 

It must, if you please, be a point agreed between us, that 
we will not make punctuality in writing the test of our regard 
for each other, lest we should incur the danger of pronouncing 
and suffering by an unjust sentence, and this mutually. I have 
told you, I believe, that the half-hour before breakfast is my 
only letter-writing opportunity. In summer I rise rather early, 
and consequently at that season can find more time for scribbling 
than at present. If I enter my study now before nine, I find all 
at sixes and sevens; for servants will take, in part at least, the 
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liberty claimed by their masters. That you may not suppose 
us all sluggards alike, it is necessary, however, that I should add 
a word or two on this subject, in justification of Mrs. Unwin, who, 
because the days are too short for the important concerns of 
knitting stockings and mending them, rises generally by candle- 
light. 

Addison speaks of persons who grow dumb in the study of 
eloquence, and I have actually studied Homer till I am become 
a mere ignoramus in every other province of literature. 

An almost general cessation of egg-laying among the hens has 
made it impossible for Mrs. Unwin to enterprise a cake. She, 
however, returns you a thousand thanks for the receipt; and 
being now furnished with the necessary ingredients, will begin 
directly. My letter-writing time is spent, and I must now ta 
Homer. With my best respects to Mr. King, 

I remain, dear Madam, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Wm. COWPER 


When I wrote last, I told you, I believe, that Lady Hesketh 
was with us. She is with us now, making a cheerful winter for 
us at Weston. The acquisition of a new friend, and, at a late 
day, the recovery of the friend of our youth, are two of the chief 
comforts of which this life is susceptible. 


1. The subject of this letter is not a unity at all. The || 
letter consists of a string of chatty gossip of a personal 
nature. Cowper is talking chiefly of himself, but he does 
not make himself too important : he does not begin each 
sentence with J, and so shut out everybody else. The 
interest is thus made more general by references to (1) the 
person who is receiving the letter, and (2) a third person, 
Mrs. Unwin. The general remarks at the end of the post- 
script are also valuable in the same way. 

The humorous references, e.g. to Mrs. Unwin’s knitting 
stockings and the hens’ laying eggs, are worth noting 
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They make the letter much more readable, for, by making 
us more familiar with the writer, they arouse our pleasure 
and interest. 

In the case of a descriptive letter, say of a person de- 
scribing a tour through the English Lake District, the same 
method is recommended. The writer should describe the 
scenery from his own point of view, without talking too 
much of himself. We have already seen (p. 180) how Irving 
managed this. Purely personal remarks are quite valuable, 
if they are not silly or in bad taste. 7 

2. The style is easy-going, but not inaccurate or careless. 
A very stiff and rigidly accurate style would hardly be in 
place in a letter of this sort. (1) The paragraphs are fairly 
accurately done, except the last, where Cowper is hurrying, 
and has spoilt the unity. Examine this paragraph and 
see how this is. (2) The sentences read clearly and easily : 
just the kind of sentences that an educated person would 
write when he feels at ease. (3) The words are simple, but 
quite suitable and accurate. At the very end Cowper makes 
a more general remark, and there he uses words that are 
rather more difficult. They are more abstract ; and Cowper 
uses them more in a humorous way. 


Notes. 1. The Heading of a Letter. 

(1) The Addvess. This should be written in private letters as 
well as business communications. It should as a rule be full enough 
to make sure that a reply bearing the same address on the envelope 
will reach its destination safely. If one is writing to a friend 
perfectly acquainted with one’s address, the same care is not so 
necessary. 

The following can stand for the usual addresses: 

(a) Christ Church, (b) 2 Carron Road, (c) The Elms, 
Oxford 


Leeds Dalry, 
Ayrshire 
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Of these, (c) is from a small country place, where the county had 
better be mentioned. 

Note that there is, as a rule, no comma in (0) after ‘2.’ Some- 
times such an address is written 

2 Carron-road, or 2, Carron-road, 
Leeds Leeds 

This is not necessary. Observe also that commas are used at the 
end of each line of the address. 

(2) The Date. This is usually put after the address, as it appears 
in Cowper’s letter. Cowper could also have written the date thus : 
6/12/88; 6/xii/88; 6th December, 1788; etc. One way is as 
good as the other. Sometimes the date has a separate line to 
itself ; sometimes it is on the same line as the address, as in Cowper’s 
letter. 

(3) The Salutation. As a rule, this is put on a separate line, 
with a comma after it, at the beginning of a letter. There are 
many ways of addressing a person, according to his rank and 
the degree of familiarity with the writer. 

(a) Familiar friends and relations call each other by their Christian 
names; for example, My deav Harry, or Deay Harry. 

(6) Acquaintances, more or less distant, can begin their letters 
with Dear Siv, or Deay Madam, or with the surname, Dear Mrs. 
Robinson. It is slightly more familiar to say My dear Sir, etc. 

(c) In business communications the name and sometimes the 
address of the person are put just before the salutation, and then 
the rule of (b) is pretty generally followed. If one is writing tc 
a firm of business people, the salutation must be plural. Usually 
on a first communication it is Gentlemen, or Sivs; after that it can 
be Dear Siys. For example, 


Messrs. GEO. G. Harrap & Co., Ltp, 
39-41 Parker Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 
Dear Sirs, 


(@) Purely formal communications to persons of rank are begun in 
various ways. Any good dictionary will have these in an appendix. | 
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2. The Conclusion. 
This follows the general rules laid down regarding the salutation. 
(a) With friends or relations the usual forms are : 

(i) I remain, (ii) Your sincere friend, 


Yours affectionately, Mary 
JOHN 


(6) In more formal correspondence we can close with : 


(Gi) ban (ii) Believe me, 
Yours truly, Yours faithfully, 
RoBert J. GRANT CAROLINE JAMES 


Observe the commas after each line, and the capitals at the 
proper places. 

(¢) Correspondence with Government or titled people requires 
special phrases, which may be found in the dictionary. 

3. The Address on the Envelope. 

What we wrote about the address at the head of the letter applies 
generally here. The following points, which are frequently not 
observed, are worth noticing: 

(a) When a gentleman’s name is written, either My. can be 
put before it or Esq. after it. Do not use both. We can call a 
clergyman Rev. Edgay Smith or Rev. E. Smith, but not Rev. Smith. 
Similarly we can address a properly qualified person as Dy., without 
the Esq. after it. 

(b) Business firms, etc., are addressed as Messrs. 

(c) Full stops should be put after all contracted words. 

(d) In purely formal notes the writer should use the third person. 
throughout. 


DEE SoA Y 


In its widest sense the term essay includes all the kinds. 
of composition we have discussed in this chapter, and many 
more in addition. Used in this sweeping way, it can include 
such long and difficult works as Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, down to compositions on such trivial subjects 
as Old China or Chimney Sweeps, In the narrower sense of 
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the word the essay is a composition on a light and agreeable 
subject, and written in a certain easygoing way. It is in 
this latter sense that we shall consider the essay. It is 
a composition of much difficulty, and can rarely be success- 
fully attempted by younger writers ; so we shall treat itt 
somewhat briefly here, and leave its fuller discussion for ai 
more advanced book. 


The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, 
do just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free of alli 
impediments and of all inconveniences; to leave ourselvess 
behind, much more to get rid of others. It is because I want ai 
little breathing-space to muse on indifferent matters, where} 
Contemplation 

May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 


That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 


that I absent myself from the town for awhile, without feeling: 
at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead of a friend 
in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, to exchange good things with, 
and vary the same stale topics over again, for once let me have 
a truce with impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over my 
head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before 
me, and a three hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths;3| 
I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder 
rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being, and revel there, as 
the sunburnt Indian plunges headlong into the wave that wafts|j 
him to his native shore. Then long-forgotten things, like 
“sunken wrack and sumless treasuries,’ burst upon my eager 
sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Insteac# 
of an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull common} 
places, mine is that undisturbed silence of the heart which alone 
is perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliterations, antithesisd 
argument, and analysis better than I do; but I sometimes hacf 
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rather be without them. ‘Leave, oh, leave me to my repose !’ 
I have just now other business in hand, which would seem idle 
to you, but is with me ‘ very stuff of the conscience.’ 

Is not this wild rose sweet without a comment? Does not 
this daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald ? Yet if 
I were to explain to you the circumstance that has so endeared 
it to me, you would only smile. Had I not better then keep it 
to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the far distant horizon ? 
I should be but bad company all the way, and therefore prefer 
being alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the 
moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge 
your reveries. But this looks like a breach of manners, a neglect 
of others, and you are thinking all the time that you ought to 
rejoin your party. ‘Out upon such half-faced fellowship,’ say I. 
I like to be entirely to myself, or entirely at the disposal of others ; 
to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. 

Hazuitt, On Going a Journey 


This passage is an extract from a long essay, but it shows 
some of the main features of the true essay. 

1. Subject. The subject is usually some topic of no great 
importance. For example, Hazlitt has written essays on 
Nick-names, Footmen, The Want of Money, Disagreeable 
People, etc. These subjects, it may be observed, are 
treated in a light and humorous way. 

Observe how the subject is handled. (1) It is personal, 
and indeed autobiographical, being written in the first 
person. Hazlitt’s own feelings, desires, dislikes, etc., are 
given. This feature can be overdone, and then the reader 
gets wearied of the writer’s always talking about himself ; 
but when well done it is very valuable. (2) It is “ght and 
agreeable. Hazlitt does not attempt to give deep reasons 
or opinions, but is content, as it were, to skim over the 
surface, and show how the sul ject appears at a first glance. 

G 
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(3) It is playful or humorous. So long as the fun does 
not become silly it is valuable, for it lightens the essay. 
(4) Note the quotations and remarks of various kinds. The 
use of extracts should not become too free; but a fine 
piece of poetry or prose inserted in an essay (with the usual 
quotation marks) may illuminate what is otherwise quite 
dull. These quotations must be to the point ; if not, they 
should not be brought in at all. 

2. The Style can be much freer and looser than in a set 
narrative or description. (1) Note how the long paragraph 
has its topic sentence at the very beginning, and how the 
rest of the extract only expands this. Hazlitt makes his 
paragraphs on no fixed plan, but begins a new one when 
the fancy seizes him. (2) The sentences are not so care- 
fully built up: they seem rather to be spoken than 
written. As a rule they are short and loosely constructed. 
The use of the dash, question mark, etc., should also be 
observed. (3) The words are simple, sometimes used in 
a bantering way—for example, ‘the sunburnt Indian ’ and 
“half-faced fellowship.” Some words are used with so 
much depth of meaning that they suggest poetry (see 
next chapter)—for example, ‘lone heaths,’ ‘ yonder rolling 
cloud,’ ‘coat of emerald,’ ‘ craggy point.’ Many of these 
words are suggested to Hazlitt by poetry, of which he 
was a close student. We would warn the young writer 
against the use of such words, unless he is quite sure 
of what they suggest, or unless he has some passage of 
poetry in mind when he uses them. Then indeed will his 
essay show touches of the best style. 
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EXERCISES 


1. The following is the beginning of a school composition entitled 
The Autobiography of a Grain of Wheat.’ (1) Criticize (a) the 
arrangement of events; (6) the style of sentences; (c) the voca- 
bulary; (d) the grammar; (e) the transition from sentence to 
sentence. (2) Rewrite the composition in a more satisfactory 
manner. 


I stayed in the stack for a long time till I was put intoa barn. I was 
threshed and put intoa bag. A day or two later I was put into a cart 
and taken toa miller. I was ground into flour and put intoa bag. I 
stayed there ever so long till I found myself put into a cart which was 
going to the baker’s. 

The first thing I can remember is being sown in the ground, it was very 
cold. There I lay for some time till it became warmer. I sprouted, and 
grew till I became about four feet. I first of all was green, and then I 
turned to yellow. I was very alarmed to see some of the wheat being 
cut. I heard some of the men saying it was a binder, and a very nasty 
thing it is, I was cut with the rest of the wheat. I was tied in a sheaf, 
there I was left to dry about a week until a man came with acart. I 
was put into the cart, and then into a stack. 


2. In the following extract the writer gives his own personal 
actions, and to these he adds descriptions. (1) Point out descrip- 
tive details that suggest wintry conditions. (2) Make a list of 
the adjectives used in this extract, and classify them according to 
their meanings. (3) Make a list of the verbs in the narrative part. 
(4) Separate the personal narrative from the natural description 
by writing a short narrative paragraph entitled ‘A Walk,’ and 
then writing two or three paragraphs entitled ‘ Winter Scenery.’ 


’ We sleep, and at length awake to the still reality of a winter morning. 
The snow lies warm as cotton or down upon the window-sill; the 
broadened sash and frosted panes admit a dim and private light, which 
enhances the snug cheer within. The stillness of the morning is im- 
pressive. The floor creaks under our feet as we move toward the window 
to look abroad through some clear space over the fields. 

We see the roofs stand under their snow burden. From the eaves and 
fences hang stalactites of snow, and in the yard stand stalagmites 
covering some concealed core. The trees and shrubs rear white arms to 
the sky on every side ; and where were walls and fences, we see fantastic 
forms stretching in frolic gambols across the dusky landscape, as if 
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Nature had strewn her fresh designs over the fields by night as models 
for man’s art. : 

Silently we unlatch the door, letting the drift fall in, and step abroad 
to face the cutting air. Already the stars have lost some of their sparkle, 
and a dull leaden mist skirts the horizon. A lurid, brazen light in the 
east proclaims the approach of day, while the western landscape is dim 
and spectral still. 

Opening the gate, we tread briskly along the lone country road, 
crunching the dry and crisped snow under our feet, or aroused by the 
sharp, clear creak of the wood-sled, just starting for the distant market, 
from the early farmer’s door, where it has lain the summer long, dreaming 
amid the chips and stubble ; while far through the drifts and powdered 
windows we see the farmer’s early candle, like a paled star, emitting 
a lonely beam, as if some severe virtue were at its matins there. And 
one by one the smokes begin to ascend from the chimneys amidst the 
trees and snows. THOREAU 


3. (1) Take the passage given in the last question, and summarize 
it by giving the subject of each paragraph. (2) Then make a 
similar outline for a descriptive narrative on each of the following 
subjects. (3) Expand your notes into a complete composition. 


A walk through a busy market; a motor-tour through some pictu- 
resque scenery ; a visit to a coal-mine ; a donkey ride; learning to play 
some musical instrument; fishing-boats entering harbour. 


4. (1) In the following extract explain what is meant by ‘from 
out of their youthful lore,’ ‘scraps of a slangy rvéperioive.’ (2) Ex- 
press each paragraph in a single short sentence. (3) Rewrite the 
story in the form of a letter from one of the Home Guard to his | 
people at home. Let him describe John Burns; how the latter 
fought; and how the Southern army was defeated at Gettysburg. 


Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 
How do you think the man was dressed ? 

He wore an ancient, long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron—but his best ; 

And buttoned over his manly breast 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar, 
And large gilt buttons—size of a dollar— 
With tails that the country folk called ‘ swaller.’ 
He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 
White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 

For forty years on the village green, 
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Since old John Burns was a country beau, 
And went to the ‘ quiltings’! long ago, 


Close at his elbows all that day 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, charged away ; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin— 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in— 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore ; 

And hailed him, from out their youthful lore, 

With scraps of a slangy répertoire : 

Called him ‘ Daddy,’—begged he’d disclose 

The name of the tailor who made his clothes, _ 

And what was the value he set on those ; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off— 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crowned hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 
Bret Harte, John Burns of Gettysburg 


5. The following is an extract from an Autobiography of a Shilling, 
by Joseph Addison. (1) Give the exact meanings of the words in 
italics, and illustrate their use in sentences of your own composition. 
(2) Give the purpose or the topic of each paragraph, and in this 
way draw up an outline of the extract. (3) Continue the auto- 
biography, taking the following as topics of the next few paragraphs : 
(a) Shut up in an old woman’s purse; (0) sent with a will to a 
young man ‘cut off with a shilling’; (c) clipped by a coiner. 


Methought the shilling that lay upon the table reared itself upon its 
edge, and turning the face towards me, opened its mouth, and in a soft 
silver sound, gave me the following account of his life and adventures : 

I was born (says he) on the side of a mountain, near a little village of 
Peru, and made a voyage to England in an ingot, under the convoy of Sir 
Francis Drake. I was, soon after my arrival, taken out of my Indian 
habit, refined, naturalized, and put into the British mode, with the face 
of Queen Elizabeth on one side, and the arms of the country on the 
other. Being thus equipped, I found in me a wonderful inclination to 
ramble, and visit all parts of the new world into which I was brought. 
The people very much favoured my natural disposition, and shifted me 
so fast from hand to hand, that before I was five years old, I had 
travelled into almost every corner of the nation. But in the beginning of 
my sixth year, to my unspeakable grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable 


1 Country feasts. 
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old fellow, who clapped me into an iron chest, where I found five hundred 
more of my own quality who lay under the same confinement. 

The only relief we had was to be taken out and counted over in the 
fresh air every morning and evening. After an imprisonment of several 
years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest, and breaking it open’ 
with a hammer. This we found was the old man’s heir, who, as his 
father lay dying, was so good as to come to our release: he separated 
us that very day. What was the fate of my companions I know not: as 
for myself, I was sent to the apothecary’s shop for a pint of sack. The 
apothecary gave me to a herb-woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, 
the butcher to a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, who made a present 
of me to a nonconformist preacher. After this manner I made my way 
merrily through the world; for, as I told you before, we shillings love 
nothing so much as travelling. ADDISON 


6. (1) Draw up a plan for an autobiography of each of the fol- 
lowing articles. Have first an introduction, somewhat similar to 
Addison’s, in the last question: make the article be in a certain 
place, e.g. an old attic or in some place of honour. Then give an 
outline of some adventures. Finish with a reasonable conclusion : 
do not end with the death of the thing telling the story. (Why ?) 
(2) Write the composition in full, observing paragraphs and cast 
of sentences. Give conversation where you can. 


A tin soldier; a famous picture (suppose it to get stolen) ; a Dread- 
nought; a pencil; an umbrella; an alpenstock; a seaside donkey ; 
an autumn leaf; a mummy; a violin; a famous statue; a raven; 
a sheet of notepaper; an easy-chair; a cobra; a watch; a pair of 
scissors; a Dutch bulb; a football; a model engine; a pet dog; a 
ventriloquist’s lay figure. 


7. (1) Rewrite the following passage without any description. 
(2) Point out any descriptive words and phrases that seem parti- 
cularly noteworthy, and give them in your own words. (3) Give 
a brief description of ducks. 


It happened that on a November evening the ducks in the court made 
a terrible quacking, instead of marching off to their pen, one behind 
another. Thereupon Annie and I ran out, to see what might be the sense 
of it. There were thirteen ducks, and they all quacked very movingly. 
They pushed their gold-coloured bills here and there (yet dirty, as gold is 
apt to be), and they jumped on the triangles of their feet, and sounded 
out of their nostrils; and some of the over-excited ones ran low on the 
ground, quacking grievously, with their bills snapping and bending, and 
the roof of their mouths exhibited. , 

Annie began to cry ‘dilly, dilly, einy, einy, ducksey,’ according to 
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the burden of a tune they seem to have accepted as the duck’s national 
anthem ; but instead of being soothed by it, they quacked three times as 
hard, and ran round, till we were giddy. And then they shook their 
tails all together, and looked grave, and went round and round again. 
Now I am uncommonly fond of ducks, whether roystering, roosting, or 
roasted ; and it is a fine sight to behold them walk, poddling one after 
another, with their toes out, like soldiers drilling, and their little eyes 
cocked all ways at once, and the way that they dib with their bills, and 
dabble, and throw up their heads and enjoy something, and then tell the 
others about it. BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone 


8. (1) Write down, from your own experience or from material 
supplied by books, some descriptive details, e.g. skin, teeth, eyes, 
etc., of the following creatures. (2) Draw up a short sketch of some 
simple incidents that would allow you to introduce these details, 
and write a short descriptive narrative similar to the one given in 
the last question. 


A monkey; asnake; a ferret; a giraffe; a goldfish; a toy terrier; 
a tame pigeon; a pony; a stray cat. 


[For example, the following might do for your adventure with a 
monkey: (i) A visit to the Zoo. (ii) The monkey-house; some 
descriptive details worked in. (iii) A monkey snatches your hat 
and carries it off: describe his ‘ black little hands,’ ‘ eager beady 
eyes,’ etc. (iv) The rescue of your hat by a keeper.] 


g. (1) Ina manner similar to that employed in the last question 
obtain and write down details concerning the following persons. 
(2) Work these into a short descriptive narrative, after you have 
given an outline of your composition. Your narrative may deal 
with an interview with the person. 


A pirate; agipsy; a South Sea Islander; a beefeater; John Milton; 
a policeman; Mary Queen of Scots; Cleopatra; an aviator. 


To. (1) Read over the following letter, and summarize it in four 
parts. (2) Rewrite the letter from your own summary. (3) Re- 
write the account of the accident to George Dyer as it might have 
appeared in the local newspaper. (4) In the original letter point 
out the colloquial words and expressions—that is, those common in 
speech and not in writing. Observe how such words, as well as 
the short sentences, etc., make the story bright and amusing. 
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SouTH SEA HousgE, 
November 1823 

Dear Mrs. HazuittT, 

Sitting down to write a letter is such a painful operation to 
Mary, that you must accept meas her proxy. You have seen our house. 
What I tell you is literally true. Yesterday week George Dyer called 
upon us, at one o’clock (bright noonday), on his way to dine with Mrs. 
Barbauld at Newington. He sat with Mary about half an hour, and 
took leave. The maid saw him go out, from her kitchen window, but 
suddenly losing sight of him, ran up ina fright to Mary. G. D., instead 
of keeping the slip that leads to the gate, had deliberately, staff in hand, 
in broad open day, marched into the New River. He had not his 
spectacles on, and you know his absence. Who helped him out they can 
hardly tell, but between ’em they got him out, drenched thro’ and thro’. 
A mob collected by that time, and accompanied him in. ‘Send for 
the Doctor,’ they said: and a one-eyed fellow, dirty and drunk, was 
fetched from the public house at the end, where it seems he lurks, for 
the sake of picking up water practice; having formerly had a medal 
from the Humane Society for some rescue. By his advice the patient 
was put between blankets ; and when I came home at four to dinner, I 
found G. D. a-bed, and raving, light-headed, with the brandy and water 
which the doctor had administered. By next morning he departed sober, 
and seems to have received no injury. All my friends are open-mouthed 
about having a paling before the river ; but I cannot see, that because a 
lunatic chooses to walk into a river with his eyes open at midday, I am 
any the more likely to be drowned in it, coming home at midnight. 

I had the honour of dining at the Mansion House on Thursday last 
by special card from the Lord Mayor, who never saw my face, nor I his ; 
and all from being a writerina magazine. The dinner was costly, served 
on massy plate; champagne, pines, etc.; forty-seven present, among 
whom the Chairman and two other directors of the India Company. 

There’s for you! and got away pretty sober. Quite saved my 
credit. 

We continue to like our house prodigiously. 

Does Mary Hazlitt go on with her novel ? or has she begun another ? 
I would not discourage her, though we continue to think it (so far) in its 
present state unsaleable. Our kind remembrances to her and hers, and 
you and yours. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Hazuitt, C. Lams 

Alphington, near Exeter 


11. Using the address given at the end of the last question, write 
Mrs, Hazlitt’s answer to the letter of Charles Lamb. The following 
is a possible outline of the letter. (i) Introduction: acknow- 
ledging receipt of Lamb’s letter. (ii) Reply to the questions in 
last paragraph of Lamb’s. (iii) A similar adventure to Mr. Dyer’s 
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recalled by Mrs. Hazlitt, say an amusing experience during a river 
picnic. (iv) Conclusion : best wishes to Lamb and his sister Mary, 
and hopes for an early answer. 

The letter should be brightly and humorously written; but the 
style should not become slangy or too exclamatory. 

12. The following are some subjects for letters. A plan some- 
what as follows is convenient, and may do for an occasion, but the 
writer should as a rule vary the method... Remember that the 
style need not be so strictly bound down as it is in more careful 
narrative composition ; but be most careful not to write slovenly 
or inaccurate English. . Use conversation whenever you can. 
Observe the heading of the letter, and its conclusion. 


Pian. (i) A short introductory paragraph: a few sentences 
to the correspondent. You may even imagine you have already 
received a letter, and this is your reply; or you may describe 
your surroundings, or your interests. 

(ii) The body of the letter: one or two or more paragraphs, 
dealing with the subject given. 

(iii) A concluding paragraph : kind regards or inquiries, etc. 
(a) To a French boy or girl, describing your school, class-mates, 

etc. Describe your difficulties with the French language. 

(6) To a relative who stays in the Colonies. Narrate the visit 
(real or imaginary) of an aviator to your native place. Give your 
impressions of airships. 

(c) Suppose you are on holiday in the Lake District, or the 
Trossachs, or Killarney, or any picturesque place known to you. 
Write a letter home to your parents giving some account of yourself 
and your doings. 

(d) A schoolboy, aged 14, noticed a young man in difficulties in seven 
feet of water. The man sank and came to the surface repeatedly. The 
boy plunged in, but before he could reach the man he had again sunk. 
The rescuer dived, but was clutched and held firm at the bottom. 

Then ensued a struggle, and it seemed that both would drown. The 
rescuer by a supreme effort freed himself, reached the surface, took 
fresh air, and dived again, ultimately landing the drowning man, when 
the usual methods restored him. 


These paragraphs are extracted from a newspaper. Suppose 
G2 
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yourself a spectator of this deed, and that you write to the Secretary 
of the Carnegie Hero Fund. Tell the story as vividly as you can, 
and recommend the boy for a reward. 

(e) Write a letter to a school friend who has been ill, and invite 
him to visit you during the Christmas holidays. Describe the 
amusements you mean to have. 

13. The following are the outlines of two essays. The given 
sentences or phrases should not be introduced, only their meanings 
followed. Expand these into finished compositions, observing the 
following points: (a) Bring your own opinions in, without being 
too personal; (0) illustrate where you can by some story or apt 
quotation; (c) you need not keep to an exact plan, but expand 
and explain; (d) pay great attention to style: make your com- 
position as clear and accurate as possible. 


(a) ON Reapinc NEw Books. 

(i) ‘I cannot understand the rage manifested by the greater part 
of the world for reading new books.’ ... ‘If I have not read a new 
book before, it is, to all intents and purposes, new to me, whether it 
was printed ycsterday or three hundred years ago.’ [lf you agree with 
this, expand the idea into several sentences of your own.] 

(ii) Delights of new books: (a) cutting open leaves; ‘inhaling the 
fragrance of the scarcely dry paper,’ etc. (b) Personal feeling for a new 
book—nobody else has passed judgment upon it. 

(ili) Points against reading new books: (a) ‘a fair field for conceited 
persons to gather laurels in.’ (b) ‘ We turn from them with distaste or 
distrust unless they are recommended by author’s name,’ etc. 

(iv) The folly of thinking old books inferior to the new. 

(v) The characteristics of new books: (a) great number; (b) smart- 
ness ; (c) personality ; (d@) shallowness, etc. Hazuitt 


(b) THE ART OF BEING AGREEABLE. 

(i) The meanness of appearing pleased in order to gain one’s ends. 

(i) ‘ My good acquaintance Acasto’: the type of an agreeable man: in 
all kinds of society ; has good sense ; does not make himself prominent ; 
but more welcome than many men of wit and learning ; does the right 
thing at the right time. 

(iii) The true art of being agreeable is ‘to appear well pleased with 
those you are engaged with.’ ‘reat all kinds of people with sympathy. 

(iv) Disagreeable people: those who talk ‘shop’; etc. STEELE 


Note. The method of taking a person as the type of some quality ig 
worth observing. Steele takes this man Acasto and makes him behave 
as an agreeable person. ‘This makes the essay more real and so more 
interesting. 
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14. Miscellaneous Subjects for Narrative, Description, etc. 

(i) Quack Advertisements. [Steele, who writes on this, makes 
his essay consist of an account of a wonderful series of so-called 
cures by a French doctor. This account appears in a leaflet thrust 
into his hand by ‘a fellow without a nose.’] 

(ii) The meditations of a broomstick. [This can be madea 
humorous autobiography. See Swift’s satire on this subject.] 

(iii) Mountain torrents. 

(iv) A letter to the newspapers in favour of the abolition of 
home lessons. 

(v) A letter in reply to the last, giving the other side of the case. 

(vi) Autumn. [A description of a fine autumn landscape may 
be made the foundation of this composition. ] 

(vii) Compare modern means of travelling with those of former 
times. 

(viii) Summarize the last book you have read. Give a brief 
account of it, telling if you liked or disliked it, giving reasons. 

(ix) A ramble with a gamekeeper. 

(x) The Solar System. [Consult a handy book on astronomy.] 

(xi) A journey down a river. 

(xii) The dangers of a sailor’s life. 

(xiii) Song-birds. [Do not give a list of birds, with their habits. 
The following is a possible scheme: (1) Birds in full song early in 
the morning; or, a thrush singing in the evening. (2) Song-birds 
in captivity: their uses. (3) Is there cruelty in the capturing and 
caging of song-birds? (4) Any song-bird of your own.] 

(xiv) Examinations. (1) Your personal feelings on the subject : 
how you look forward to them; your successes, blunders, struggles, 
etc. Try to describe yourself humorously. (2) The uses of exami- 
nations. (3) A school without examinations—imagine the result. 
(4) How you would set examinations. 


(xv) ‘I was riding on my ass from market,’ said the old man, ‘when I met 
here a fellow with a sack on his back, who, after staring at the ass and 
me a moment or two, asked me if I would sell her. I told him that I 
could not think of selling her, as she was very useful to me, and, though 
an animal, my true companion, whom I loved as much as if she were my 
wife and daughter. I then attempted to passon, but the fellow stood 
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before me, begging me to sell her, saying that he would give me anything 
for her ; well, seeing that he persisted, I said at last that if I sold her, I 
must have six pounds for her, and I said so to get rid of him, for I saw 
that he was a shabby fellow, who had probably not six shillings in the 
world; but I had better have held my tongue,’ said the old man, cry- 
ing more bitterly than before, ‘ for the words were scarcely out of my 
mouth, when he said he would give me what I asked, and taking the sack 
from his back, he pulled out a steelyard, and going to the heap of stones 
there, he took up several of them and weighed them, then flinging them 
down before me, he said, ‘‘ There are six pounds, neighbour; now, 
get off the ass, and hand her over to me.”’’ 
Borrow, Romany Rye 


Tell the above story as you think it might have happened. Make 
the story about twice as long by giving (i) descriptions of the oid 
man and the thief, (ii) divect conversation between the two, (iii) the 
rascal riding off with the donkey. 

(xvi) Continue the above story as follows: A gentleman riding by 
hears the old man’s story, rides after the thief, compels him (by 
force) to give back the ass, and restores it to its proper owner. 
Make the story lively by introducing conversation. 

(xvii) Your ideal school time-table. [Suppose you have a dream 
that when you go to school next day you find the time-table altered 
entirely to your own taste. Describe what happened, and your 
disgust on awakening and finding it only a dream.] 

(xvii) A day in a fishing-boat, or on a farm. 

(xix) The greatest storm you have ever known or read about. 

(xx) Write an imaginary letter from a pet parrot to its master or 
mistress. [You may begin the composition as a narrative : suppose 
that a friend of the owner of the parrot comes into the room where 
the parrot is alone. The friend is a practical joker, and hits 
on this idea of writing a letter in the parrot’s name. Conclude 
the composition by describing the owner’s feelings on finding the 
letter.] 

(xxi) Indoor games. 

(xxii) A ride on an omnibus, with scenes witnessed from it. 

(xxill) The climate of the British Isles. 

(xxiv) Grinning. [This essay is handled by Addison as follows: 
(i) He sees in a newspaper an advertisement of a grinning-match; 
‘a gold ring to be grinned for by men.’ (ii) He learns that many 
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people are practising. (iii) He describes a grinning-match: how 
various persons, chiefly melancholy ones, mount on a table and 
make hideous grimaces. (iv) Addison’s reflections: ‘an affront 
to the human species’; ‘filling the common people’s heads with 
senseless ambitions’; etc.] 

(xxv) Somewhat on the lines suggested by the last essay, write a 
composition on a Beauty Show or a Baby Show. 
(xxvi) The autobiography of a button-hook. 

(xxvii) Picture-houses. 

(xxvii) The advantages of foreign travel. 

(xxix) Strikes versus Arbitration. 

(xxx) How the British Empire is governed. 

(xxxi) Suppose you took part in some historical event, e.g. the 
destruction of Pompeii or the Jacobite rebellion of 1745. Describe 
your experiences. 

(xxxll) Bees. 

(xxxiii) An expedition for collecting natural-history specimens. 

(xxxiv) Witches. 

(xxxv) Eggs. 

(xxxvi) Victoria Day. 

(xxxvii) Practical joking. 

(xxxviii) Novel-reading. 

(xxxix) Your strangest experience. 

(xl) A railway station. 

(xli) The description of an illustration in your reading book. 

(xlii) Your favourite character in history or in fiction. 


(xliv) Your reply to an advertisement. 
(xlv) The Union Jack. 

(xlvi) The Colonies and their relations with the Mother Country, 
(xlvii) The school ben. 

(xlviii) The story of the English Bible. 

(xlix) The postman. 

(l) Our Navy. 


CHAPIERLAYV 
PROSE AND POETRY 


Introductory. It would bea difficult, almost an impossible, 
task to explain exactly what is meant by prose and what 
by poetry. It is easy enough to point out the broad differ- 
ences between a passage of ordinary prose and one of simple 
poetry: such differences will be illustrated in the next 
few pages. At the same time it must be understood that 
in some cases good prose, in its intentions and results, 
comes very near to poetry ; and some inferior poetry often 
resembles prose. A complete definition, moreover, would 
need to include so many different aspects—for example, 
the treatment, the form, and the language—that it would 
become exceedingly complicated. When he has sufficiently 
studied the examples that we now set before him, the pupil 
may, without definition, have come to a clearer idea of 
prose and poetry, with their resemblances and differences. 


I 

I wandered lonely as a cloud When we were in the woods 
That floats on high o’er vales beyond Gowbarrow Park we saw 
and hills, a few daffodils close to the 
When all at once Isaw a crowd, waterside. We fancied that the 
A host, of golden daffodils ; sea had floated the seeds ashore, 
Beside the lake, beneath the and that the little colony had so 
trees, sprung up. But as we went 
Fluttering and dancing in the along there were more and yet 
breeze. more; at last under the boughs 
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Continuous as the stars that 
shine, 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending 
line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; 
but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in 
glee : 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little 
thought 
What wealth the show to me had 
brought : 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure 

fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
Wm. WoRDSWORTH 


few stragglers higher up; 
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of the trees, we saw that there 
was a long belt of them along 
the shore about the breadth of a 
country turnpike road. I never 
saw daffodils so beautiful. They 
grew among the mossy stones 
about and above them; some 
rested their heads upon these 
stones, as on a pillow, for weari- 
ness; and the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced and seemed 
as if they verily laughed with 
the wind, that blew upon them 
over the lake; they looked so 
gay, ever glancing, ever changing. 
The wind blew directly over the 
lake to them. There was here 
and there a little knot, and a 
but 
they were so few as not to dis- 
turb the simplicity, unity, and 
life of the one busy highway. 
DorotHy WORDSWORTH, 
Journal 


We shall now examine these passages very care- 


fully. 
1. The Subject. 


deal with the same subject. 


It can be seen at once that both extracts 


Dorothy Wordsworth’s is a 


descriptive passage on daffodils ; William Wordsworth’s is 


derived from that. 
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2. The Treatment. To some extent both passages 
attempt the same side of the subject: to describe in a 
pleasant manner the sudden appearance of a field of 
daffodils. Both, too, succeed in this attempt. 

But note the differences in treatment. (@) In the poetic 
version we have no mention of Gowbarrow Park, or of their 
thoughts on first seeing the flowers. Why does Words- 
worth not put these facts into his poem ? Probably because 
he feels it would harm his poetry. The first object of prose 
is to give information, and Miss Wordsworth mentions the 
definite spot in order to enlighten us. On the other hand, 
one of the main ends of poetry is to excite a feeling of 
pleasant wonder and surprise. The poem, therefore, sup- 
presses the mention of the definite spot and lets us imagine 
the poet wandering through some unknown but delightful 
region. 

(b) To increase this effect of poetic wonder, Wordsworth 
says he is wandering ‘lonely as acloud’; and all through 
the poem continues to refer to himself as being alone. 
From his sister’s journal we know that this was not the case. 
An upsetting of the true facts of the case, like this, is called 
a poetic licence; and poetic licence, when not too glaring, is 
allowable if it suits the poet’s purpose. We shall see that 
poetic licences are also found in the grammar of poetry. 

(c) Observe carefully how Wordsworth at the end of the | 
poem tells of the effect the flowers had on himself. In fact, | 
the rest of the poem but leads up to the point where he 
expresses his delight and the subsequent joy that the sight 
gave him. A short poem of this kind that deals almost 
entirely with the poet’s own personal feelings is called a 
lyric. Burns, for example, describes his emotion on be- | 
holding a daisy; Shelley writes on the influence of the | 
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West Wind on his feelings ; these poems, like others of a 
similar kind, are lyrics. 

3. The Language. This is really a part of the treatment, 
but it is important enough to be considered separately. 

The language of both passages is quite simple: in fact, 
hardly a word is used that is not common in everyday 
language. Jocund, in the poem, is perhaps an exception. 
Observe, however, that this simple vocabulary can express 
in the most powerful way the facts that are to be brought 
out. Only in one case can it possibly be hinted that Words- 
worth’s language has fallen a little flat : in the line, ‘ What 
wealth the show to me had brought.’ This illustrates the 
danger of a simple vocabulary, which as a rule is best for 
the lyric. 

In the last verse one word, oft, is quite a simple word, 
but is not common in ordinary prose. This shortening of 
words is another form of poetic licence, and should be 
used only in poetry. Compare such words as 0’er (in second 
line of poem), e’er (for ever), e’en (for even), etc. These 
words are cut down to help the metre (see below). 

4. Figures of Speech. The great object of poetry is to 
produce a feeling of pleasure. By this we do not mean 
merriment, but that sense of pleased wonder that we have 
already mentioned, along with other feelings of interest 
and quiet enjoyment. To add to the reader’s pleasure 
the poet commonly uses devices that are not so common 
in prose. / 

For example, in the first line of his poem Wordsworth 
wants to say he is Jonely. He says so; in prose, that 
statement in itself would as a rule be sufficient. But the 
poet is not satisfied with that : he wants to mention other 
pleasant facts. So he says he was as ‘lonely as a cloud.’ 
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This one word cloud brings other ideas of peace, beauty, 
elevation, and grandeur. It is perhaps also a part of the 
scenery he is describing, and so suits Wordsworth’s purpose 
well. Similarly, in the first line of the second verse he 
compares the mass of daffodils to the stars in the milky 
way. This comparison brings out not only their great 
number and continuousness, but their dancing, sparkling, 
freshness, and perhaps their colour. 

This comparison of one thing with another thing not 
usually thought of along with it (for example, the poet with 
a cloud, and daffodils with stars) is called a simile (Lat. 
similis, like). A simile is introduced by the word as 
or like. Similes are common in prose and in speech. 
We say, for example, ‘He was off like a shot’; ‘the 
army fell dike a thunderbolt on the other’; ‘the affair 
was like a dream.’ In the prose version the daffodils 
are said to rest their heads ‘as on a pillow.’ This also 
is a simile. 

In poetry and in good prose similes should suggest 
pleasing ideas, when the subject admits of it. To do this 
they must be suitable. Wordsworth, for instance, might 
have compared the daffodils to the ‘sands of the sea.’ 
This simile would sufficiently express their number, but 
would not so well bring out the qualities that Wordsworth’s 
does. The simile of the sands of the sea is, moreover, 
hackneyed—that is, it has lost much of its force through 
constant use. 

These similes are not necessary to express Wordsworth’s 
simple meaning: they are largely ornamental. Such a 
variation from the simple expression of an author’s meaning 
is called a Figure of Speech. As will be seen in the course 
of this chapter, figures of speech are of various kinds- 
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Chey are found in all kinds of spoken and written expression, 
but are commonest in poetry. 

5. Metre. (a) Read over the first two lines of the poem, 
putting special stress of the voice on the syllables that 
receive it. If we mark each accented syllable by ’, the 
lines will read : 


I wandered lénely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 


Every second syllable receives more stress or emphasis 
than the others. Let us mark each stressed or emphatic 
syllable with the sign ~, and each unstressed syllable with». 
The lines then appear as : 

I wandéred lonely as 4 cloud 
That floats 6n high 6’er vales and hills. 


If we choose, we can now proceed to divide the syllables 
into groups that are repeated over and over again. By 
this means we may show the method of the poet. Mark 
off each group with the sign | , taking care to cut off the 
syllables accurately. 

I wan | déred léne | ly as | 4 cloud | 
That floats | 6n high | 6’er vales | and hills. | 


The group is’~, that is, of two syllables, the first of which 
is not stressed, and the second is stressed. Groups of 
syllables that repeat themselves in poetry are called feet. 
They are of several kinds, chiefly of two and three syllables, 
and receive special names. The foot ’~ is called an iamb 
or iambus, and the line composed of iambs is said to be an 
iambic line. 

(0) Each of the above lines has four iambs in it. Again, 
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lines are named from the number of feet, of whatever kind, 
they contain: a line of four feet, for instance, is called a 
tetrameter, from the Greek words for four and measure. 
Now, since the line has four feet, each of which is an iamb, 
we call it an iambic tetrameter. 


Notes. 1. Instead of the word ‘ unstvessed syllable,’ we may use 
the terms short, unaccented, light, unemphatic. They mean very 
much the same. For the word stvessed the words long, accented, 
heavy, emphatic may be substituted. 

2. Sometimes it is convenient to use the symbol a to stand for 
an accented syllable, and ¥ for an unaccented syllable. The iamb 
will then be called ¥a, and the iambic tetrameter 47a. 


6. Rhyme. Most English poetry rhymes—that is, it has 
an arrangement of words that conclude with a similar 
sound. In fact, to a large class of people it is the rhymes 
that make the so-called poetry. As will be seen, rhyme 
is not necessary, though it is sometimes a beautiful feature 
of poetry that is otherwise of great merit. 

In the poem we are now considering, CLOUD rhymes 
with CROWD, and HILLS with daffodirs. The ends of the 
final words of each line resemble each other in sound. 
In this case the sameness of sound begins with the last 
vowel sound. If we call the lines that rhyme together a, }, 
and c respectively, we have in each verse the arrangement 
ababcc. A group of lines that repeat in this way is called 
a verse or stanza. 


Notes. 1. A rhyme of one syllable, like hill and daffodil, or 
brought and thought, is called a masculine rhyme. A rhyme of two 
syllables, like rumble and tumble, river and shiver, is called a feminine 
rhyme. 

2. Stanzas are of many kinds, according to the length and number 
of lines and arrangement of their rhymes. 
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3. In poetry the stanza often corresponds to the paragraph in 
prose. This is not always so, as can be seen in Wordsworth’s poem. 
The third stanza ends in the middle of a sentence, which is com- 
pleted in the fourth stanza. 


II 
The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

As cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 
Byron, Destruction of Sennacherib 


1. The Subject. In this case the Bible gives the story 
which is used. 


Summary of the Poem. The king of Assyria, with a large and 
well-equipped army, came to attack the people of Judah. Inthe 
night, however, they were all smitten, and when morning came 
their camp was a scene of desolation, and the mourning was 
great among the Gentiles. 
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The subject is therefore narrative, and so we can class 
this poem as a narrative poem, with much description 
introduced. 

2. The Treatment. Note how well the great catastrophe 
is shown by the strong contrast drawn between the appear- 
ance of the army before and after its destruction. What 
makes the event all the more dreadful is its suddenness and 
completeness. Observe also the careful selection of details, 
to give the descriptions a very sure hold on the imagination. 
Byron imagines all the picture of the dead men and horses ; 
the Bible says only, ‘ They were all dead corpses.’ 

3. The Language. The words used are those in common 
use, but they are just what is needed to tell the story with 
clearness and rapidity. 

Poetic Licences are seen in (a) the use of rather old- 
fashioned words like hath, waxed, strown, etc., copied from 
the Bible; (0) the’ forms broke, unsmote, for broken, un- 
smitten. Such forms are, strictly speaking, ungrammatical, 
but can be allowed in poetry, if they are necessary to the 
poet’s purpose ; for example, to suit the metre. 

4. Figures of Speech. Without doubt much of the effect 
of the poem is due to the great use of similes. 


Similes used. 


(a) Assyrian LIKE a wolf. 

(b) spears LIKE stars on Galilee. 

(c) banners LIKE (1) leaves in summer. 
(2) leaves in autumn. 

(d) foam LIKE cold spray. 


(e) Gentiles’ might LIKE melting snow. 


Observe (1) these similes are very expressive—that is, 
they convey much meaning. The wolf, for instance, suggests |} 
cruelty, hunger, eagerness, and cunning. (2) The similes I 
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employed are such as might be used in the Bible, or by a 
person of the Biblical period. Wolves, stars on Galilee, etc., 
would all be familiar to him. 

Observe now the line 

The Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. — 

Tn this line the idea of Death is turned into a living being 
that performs actions. This figure of speech, that turns 
dead or abstract things into persons, is called Personifica- 
tion. It is used to give the effect of a picture when otherwise 
no such effect can be obtained. In our poem Death is 
pictured as an angel breathing on the faces of sleepers— 
surely a very striking image. The effect is increased by 
the graphic touch of his ‘spreading his wings on the 
blast.’ 

Other Examples of Personification. Personification is 
quite common in prose and poetry. For example, nations 
are personified, Britain as ‘ John Bull,’ America as ‘ Uncle 
Sam,’ etc.; and ideas like War, Justice, Liberty are fre- 
quently described as persons. 

Another fairly common figure of speech is shown in the 
last verse. Byron talks of the Gentile as ‘unsmote by 
the sword.’ The sword itself is not exactly what is meant : 
the sword is more a sign or asymbol of war in general. 
Similarly we talk of the ‘ stage ’ when we mean the theatrical 
profession ; or in another sense we say that ‘a kettle boils ’ 
when only the water inside it is boiling. What is done in 
these cases is to take some thing associated with the idea 
we want to express, and make it stand for the idea. This 
figure is called Metonymy. 

Other Examples of Metonymy. 

(a) The Minister of War has accepted his portfolio (7.6. his 
office as minister of war), 
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(b) He is a lover of the bottle (7.e. drinking). 

(c) The eyes of England are upon you (#.e. attention), 

(d) In the factory are employed several hundred hands (1.e. 
employees). 

Note. In (d) we have a special form of Metonymy. A particular 
part—the part that is most important for the moment—is taken to 
represent the whole. This substitution of the part for the whole, 
a kind of metonymy, receives the special name of synecdoche. 


Other Examples of Synecdoche. 


(a) He has not a roof of his own (7.e. house). 
(b) He is fond of a life on wheels (7.e. some wheeled conveyance). 


5. Metre. Read over Byron’s poem. The beat or rhythm 
of it is quite different from that of Wordsworth’s: it has 
more of a swinging movement, and seems to glide along 
more easily. Mark the accented vowels, and the reason 
for this will be seen. 

Thé Ass¥riain came down like 4 wolf dn thé fdld, 
And his cohérts wére gleaming in purplé and gdld. 


Every third syllable is accented. It is the proportion of 
two light or unaccented syllables to one accented syllable 
that gives the line its rapid movement. 

Let us now divide the syllables into groups or feet. 


Thé Assyr | Yan cme dwn | like 4 wilf | Sn thé fold | 


Clearly, the foot is three-syllabled, consisting of two 
unaccented followed by one accented (“~~). This foot is 
called an anapeest ; its symbol is xxa. 

Since each line consists of four anapests, it is an 
anapestic tetrameter. Scan several other lines of the poem, 
and see that they are anapestic tetrameters. 
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Note. Several lines have an unaccented syllable wanting in the 
first foot—for example : 

(i) That host | with their ban | nérs at siin | sét wére sen | 
(ii) As céld | 4s thé spray | dn thé réck- | beating siirf | 

Mark such lines with a minus sign, thus, — 4xxa. 

6. Rhyme. Note that the rhymes occur in pairs, and 
that they are single or masculine rhymes. Pairs of lines 
that rhyme together are called couplets. We say this poem 
is written in anapestic couplets. ; 

The couplets are arranged in a stanza of four lines. Observe 
how each stanza marks an advance in the story of the 
poem, and so corresponds to the paragraph in prose. 


iO 

Eee Ormthemmoonssiseli || 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 
Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 
Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 
Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 
Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 
Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 
Goes dispiritedly,—glad to finish. 

BROWNING, One Word More 


1. The Subject. First of all, it is to be noticed that this 
is an extract from a poem. We have selected it partly 
because it is an example of an almost purely descriptive 
poem. It is not quite so easy to understand, so we shall 
give its meaning in simple prose. This is called para- 
phrasing the poem. 
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Paraphrase of the Extract. 


In London we see the same moon as recently appeared to us 
in Florence, but it has undergone three changes. First, in 
Florence, asa thin crescent, the moon was seen moving over Fiesole, 
and was sharply cut against the splendid twilight sky. Then, 
secondly, as the days went on we saw it rising fuller and still 
more full, pouring its light through the cypress-trees upon the 
church of San Miniato, amid the song of the nightingales. Behold 
the difference now. We hardly know the moon as we see it over 
the houses of London. It is but a shred of its old self; it has 
hardly any radiance; and it seems as if it were dejected and 
eager to be done. 


The differences between our prose version and the poetic 
original should be observed, because they again show the 
contrast between prose and poetry. 

(i) The prose version is clearer. This is managed by 
the introduction of parts that explain the rest ; for example, 
the words, ‘as the days went on,’ ‘the church of San 
Miniato,’ etc. It is the omission of such explanations that 
makes the poetry of Browning appear difficult. Writing 
that leaves out words or explanations is said to be elliptical, 
from two Greek words that mean fo leave out. (ii) We have 
also attempted to make it simpler by using simpler words, 
and avoiding compound words like thrice-transfigured ; and 
by avoiding figures of speech (see p. 217). 

2 and 3. Treatment and Language. We have already 
seen that the treatment is not quite simple. It is a little 
difficult, owing to ellipsis (i.e. the leaving out of some 
particulars). Browning does not bring out clearly enough 
how the moon has thrice changed, and does not give the 
transition from the first to the second change. 

At the same time, the description is forcible and beautiful. | 
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Observe the force of the ‘nightingales applauding’; the 
moon’s ‘ thrift of silver,’ ‘damping Samminiato,’ etc. The 
prose version must lose these suggestive words, but at the 
same time it gains in clearness. 

Observe the following lines : 


Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato ; 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 


In these lines we cannot help thinking that Browning has 
chosen words for their sownd as well as their sense. He has 
desired the same sound to be repeated. This repeating of 
a same sound is called alliteration, and is found mainly 
in poetry. It can only be called alliteration when it seems 
to be the result of the deliberate choice of words, and not 
of accident. For example, the last two lines of the extract 
show this alliteration : 


Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, . 
Goes dispiritedly,—glad to finish. 


Every line in this poem will furnish at least two, some- 
times three, alliterated letters; in fact, Browning has made 
this alliteration a part of his poem. 

4. Figures of Speech. The whole passage is based on a 
personification. To begin with, the moon is called she, and 
this idea of a female figure is carried out nearly all through ; 
for instance, there are mentioned her face, her lamping (or 
lighting) the church, her being tmpoversshed, her thrift 
of silver, etc. These words should be applied, strictly 
speaking, only to persons. Observe that in our paraphrase 
of the poem we avoided the personification. 

5. Metre. The accents are clearly marked. Let us take two 
separate lines and mark the vowels, and divide them into feet. 
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Pérféct | till thé | nightin | gales ap | plaudéd ; | 
Goés dis | pirit | édly, | glad td | finish. | 

The foot here is of two syllables, the first accented and 
the second unaccented (~~ or ax). This foot is called a 
trochee, and a line composed of trochees is called trochaie. 
Observe there are five fect; so the line is a trochaic 
pentameter (5ax). The word pentameter, which means a 
line of five feet, comes from the Greek words for five and 
measure. 

6. Rhyme. There is no rhyme in this poem, so it is said 
to be blank or unrhymed. We have already seen that 
Browning has used alliteration to make up for the loss of 
rhyme. Indeed, another name for alliteration is head 
rhyme, though this name is somewhat misleading, since 
alliteration is found in the middle or at the end of words 
as well as at the beginning. In dropping rhyme and 
adopting alliteration, Browning has, to this extent, gone 
back to the methods of the old English poets who wrote 
alliterated rhymeless verse. 


IV 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee } 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
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O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Hoae, To a Skylark 


1. The Subject. This short poem is an address to a 
skylark. It is a song or ode, which is a kind of lyric. A 
song is usually a short poem, an ode a longer poem, addressed 
to various persons or things. Songs, however, can be 
addressed to all manner of subjects, humble or elevated ; 
whereas an ode is commonly addressed to some lofty theme— 
for example, to War, to the Passions, to Music, etc. 

Paraphrase of the Poem. We give the poem in a slightly 
briefer form, and in a manner rather more suitable to prose. 


The poet beholds the skylark, and his thoughts follow its happy 
and active flight. He wishes it well, and longs for a dwelling 
beside its home in the wilderness. As from the clouds he hears 
its music descending, he wonders where it is going to: it seems 
to soar to heaven, yet its mate is on earth below. Higher and 
higher, farther and farther above the clouds, soars the bird, 
till at last it is lost to the poet’s view. 


In our paraphrase note the following: (i) We have 
turned the prose into the third person, whereas in the poem 
the poet addresses the bird directly in the second person. 
(ii) We have avoided exclamations, direct questions, etc., 
as being less suitable to prose. (iii) Figures of speech (see 
p. 212) are not reproduced in the paraphrase. (iv) We have 
tried to vary our type of sentence. It would spoil the 
paraphrase to begin each sentence with ‘Then the poet,’ 
or some similar expression. 
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2. Treatment. In the way the poet handles the subject 
observe: (a) The direct and passionate way in which he 
takes hold of the subject. This is seen in the exclamations, 
questions, etc. There is no introduction: the poet is at 
once imagined as addressing the bird. A method like this 
is to be recommended in a short song. (0) The way in 
which he suggests the different features of the skylark: 
its airiness, its music, its soaring. (c) The open-air effect. 
Observe the large proportion of words that give the 
reader an idea of wide open spaces: wilderness, moor- 
land, lea, desert, cloud, heaven, earth, fell, moor, mountain, ~ 
streamer, cloudlet, rainbow—thirteen words for eighteen 
lines. 

3. Language. (a) The first point about the language 
is its simplicity. This is necessary for a song, which 
appeals to simple emotions. (0b) There are some poetic 
licences: (i) A word like cumberless. The poet has 
invented this word to suit his metre and rhyme. This 
is called a coinage, because the word is invented or coined. 
(ii) Contractions like o’er, to suit the metre: observe how 
- 0’er appears in its full form over when the metre allows. 
(11) The use of the second person singular, thou, thee, etc. 
In modern literature this use is found almost entirely in 
poetry. 

4. Figures of Speech. 


(a) Bird of the wilderness ! 


Here the poet addresses the bird when it is not within 
hearing. This figure, in which a person addresses what is 
abstract, inanimate, or absent, is called apostrophe. The 
apostrophe is continued all through the poem: the poet 
continues to address the bird. 
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Other Examples of Apostrophe. 


(i) Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Gi) Oh Rome! oh my country ! 
(iii) Go, lovely rose. 


(6b) O to abide in the desert with thee ! 


This is an example of an exclamation. An exclama- 
tion is called a figure of speech, though it is freely used 
both in: poetry and in prose. A true exclamation should 
be caused by a real overflow of some powerful feeling. 
It is often known by the word O/ or Oh! and by the 
mark of exclamation. Observe that apostrophe is usually 
an exclamation addressed to something that cannot 
reply. 

Other Examples of Exclamation. 

(i) Down, for ever down, with the mitre and the crown ! 
(ii) O what a fall was there ! 
(iii) How art thou fallen, O Lucifer ! 


(c) Thy Jay is in HEAVEN, thy Jove is on EARTH. 


The figure here is one of arrangement. Observe how 
the words in the first half of the line contrast with those 
in the second half. This strong contrast is called anti- 
thesis. 

Other Examples of Antithesis. 


(i) A soul as full of woRTH, as void of PRIDE. 
(ii) No force can BEND me, no persuasion MOVE. 


5. Metre. The poem can be scanned—that is, divided 
into feet—thus : 
Bird 6f thé | wildérnéss | 
Blitheséme and | cimbérléss | 
Swéet bé thy | matin 6’er | moorland 4nd | léa | 
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The foot is of three syllables, the first accented and the 
other two unaccented (~ v¥, or axx). Such a foot is called a 
dactyl. 

The first two lines have two feet, so they are called 
dimeters (pronounced dim-eter), and, being composed of 
dactyls, are called dactylic dimeters (2axx). The third line 
may be taken in two ways. (i) It may be taken as of 
three feet, with one extra syllable. The extra svllable can §f 
then be denoted by the sign +,and the line called 3axx+. | 
When a line has an extra syllable at the end it is said to be | 
hypermetrical ; and when it has three feet it is called a | 
trimeter (pronounced tvim-eter) ; so the line may be known | 
as a dactylic trimeter, hypermetrical. (ii) Another way of | 
regarding the line is to take it as being of four feet, but | 
wanting two unaccented syllables. If we take the sign — | 
to stand for a syllable that is wanting, the line appears as 
4axx— —. Aline that lacks a syllable or syllables at the 
end is said to be ecatalectic, from a Greek word meaning | 


incomplete, so we can call the line a dactylic tetrameter, || 


catalectic. 
6. Rhyme. Each stanza is of six lines, rhymed aa bcc. 
The third and sixth lines, marked 0, are the usual masculine | 
rhymes. The lines marked a and c are more doubtful. 
Did Hogg intend the whole of wilderness to rhyme with 
cumberless, or did he intend to rhyme only on the last 
syllable ? The same doubt holds with dewy wing and 
journeying, etc. If he meant only the single rhyme, the 
rhyme is perfect ; but if the polysyllabic (or many-syllabled) |) 
rhyme is intended, it is imperfect. An imperfect rhymie is }} 


called assonance, e.g. fountain sheen, mountain green; or | 


words of one syllable, like wood and mad. 
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V 


He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend 

Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesole 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains in her spotted globe. 

His spear—to equal which the tallest pine; 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand— 

He walked with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle, not like those steps 

On heaven’s azure ; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Natheless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflaméd sea, he stood, and called 

His legions, Angel forms, who lay entranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High overarched embower ; or scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

Hath vexed the Red-sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcases 

And broken chariot wheels : so thick bestrown 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 
Mitton, Paradise Losi 


1. Subject. This passage is an extract from an epic—- 


that is, a poem dealing in an elevated manner with some 
H 
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ereat and sublime event. Milton’s epic deals with the fall 
of man, and the passage we give describes Satan, the chief 
of the fallen angels. 

Paraphrase of the Poem. The passage is not very easy 
to follow, owing to the large amount of descriptive 
matter. We therefore condense it, while keeping to the 
main ideas. 


He had scarcely ceased speaking when his commander Satan 
moved toward the shore. His enormous shield hung behind 
him, like a mighty moon; as he walked over the lake of burning 
marl, supporting himself with his spear, which was as tall as a 
great Norwegian pine, how unlike was that progress to his firm 
and stately tread across the plains of Heaven! But he persevered 
till he came to the shore, and there he called to his legions as 
they lay unconscious, innumerable, and far-stretching, crushed 
under the weight of their terrible disaster. 


2. The Treatment. (a) The first thing to be noticed is 
its elevation or grandeur. The figures are drawn of an 
enormous size. This is managed by the frequent similes 
(see below), and the great and terrible pictures of the 
burning lake and the innumerable hosts of failen angels. 
(6) The action moves slowly: there is too much elaborate 
description to make it a good story. The great aim of the 
epic is to describe, rather than to tell a story. 

3. Language. (a) It is not simple, but the opposite of 
simple—that is, ornate. The ornateness is caused by (i) the 
use of long or uncommon words—for example, ethereal, optic, 
entranced. Note, however, that these long words are suit- 
ably used: they give an elevation to the style. (ii) Proper 
names add to the ornate effect : these—for example, Fesolé, 
Vallombrosa, etc.—give a character of richness and music 
to the poem. (ili) The long sentences add to the effect. 
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There are only three sentences in the passage, and each is 
long. (b) The language is also rather difficult, caused by 
(i) the use of words in rather an unusual meaning, which is 
taken direct from the Latin ; for example, superior, which 
here means superior in rank ; amazement, which means terror 
and astonishment; (ii) old forms of words, like natheless, 
ammtral. This is a form of poetic licence. (c) Note other 
poetic licences, e.g. scarce (for scarcely) ; and the upsetting 
of the usual order of words, e.g. ‘abject and lost lay these.’ 
Here the subject is put after the verb. The disarranging 
of the usual order of words is called inversion. Inversion 
is sometimes classed as a figure of speech. 

4. Figures of Speech. One of the most important points 
about this poem is the use of similes. These similes are not 
simple figures of speech; they are developed until they 
become pieces of description in themselves. The chief 
similes are four in number : 


(i) The moon, as seen through a telescope. 
(ii) The Norwegian pine. 
(iii) The leaves in Vallombrosa, 
(iv) The sedge in the Red Sea. 


In the first case Milton compares Satan’s shield to the 
moon as seen through a telescope, and then goes on to 
describe how the moon is seen, and by whom, and what is 
seen. See how he develops the others, particularly the 
last, where he brings in the destruction of the Egyptian 
army. Long similes like the above, developed past the 
point at which all that is necessary for the comparison is 
reached, are called epie similes, because they are found 
chiefly in epics—for example, in Virgil’s 4inezd and Homer’s 
Iliad, which are the great classical epics. 
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5. The Metre. Scan the lines as follows : 
Hé scarce | had méved, | whén thé | stipér | ior fiend | 
Was mov | ing toward | thé shore. | His pond | érous shreld | 
Note there are five feet in each line, so each is a penta« 
meter. The feet are chiefly iambs, so the line is an iambic 
pentameter (5xa). The iambic pentameter receives the special 
name of heroic line. 


Note. Most of Milton’s feet are iambs, so his poetry is said to be 
iambic. But observe that they are not all iambs. The fifth foot 
of the first line and the second and fifth feet of the second line are 
anapests (““"). Compare the following : 

(a) Rivérs | Sr moun | tains in | hér spt | téd globe | 
(b) Abjéct | and lést | lay thése | covéring | thé flood | 

We must make the first foot of (a) a trochee (~~) because rivers 
must receive the accent on the first syllable. In (6) the fourth foot 
must be a dactyl ("“”), owing to the pronunciation of covering. 
As the pupil scans the verse of Milton he must be careful to watch 
for these unusual feet among the ordinary run of iambs. Note 
also in (6) how Milton’s pronunciation of abject differs from our 
modern pronunciation. 


6. Rhyme. There is no rhyme, so, like Browning’s 
poetry on p. 215, the poem is said to be blank. The name 
blank verse is generally given to this metre that we are 
considering, namely, the heroic line. So when blank verse 
is mentioned, and if no further particulars are given, the 
pupil may take it to mean the 5va line. 

A comparison of the passage from Browning with that 
of Milton reveals an interesting difference. Browning’s 
pause occurs (with other pauses) at the end of each of his 
lines ; Milton’s, at various points. The pause is called the 
ceesura, from Latin cedo, I cut. This shifting of the 
czesura in Milton’s verse gives it a freer movement. 
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VI 
Pope. Let Sporus tremble— 
ARBUTHNOT. What ? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of Ass’s milk ? 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

Pore. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys 3 
So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 
Or, at the ear of Eve, familiar Toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 

Pope, Epistle to Arbuthnot 

r. The Subject. We have in the above what is meant 
to be taken as a dialogue—that is,a conversation between 
two or more persons. The dialogue is, however, used as 
a means of delivering a bitter personal attack on a person 
called by the assumed name of ‘Sporus.’ An attack of 
this kind, which shows the scorn or rage of the writer at 
the person or thing assailed, is called a satire. Pope is one 
of the great masters of satire, or satirical writing. 

Summary of the Passage. As the language of the extract 
is quite clear—perhaps only too clear—it will be better to 
summarize it in one sentence. 

In a pretended dialogue between Pope and Arbuthnot a 
person is bitterly attacked under the assumed name of Sporus ; 


his littleness, meanness, cowardice, shallowness, vanity, and 
malice are all touched upon with a deft and ruthless hand. 
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2. Treatment. (a) The force of the satire is almost 
withering. Observe the character of the names that Pope 
applies, each one cleverly bringing out a different weakness ; 
e.g. curd, butterfly, toad, bug, etc. (b) This force, however, 
degenerates into spite. One can see that Pope is purposely 
exaggerating the person’s weakness. It is the lower class 
of satire that abuses a single person; the better class of 
satire attacks general vices or weaknesses—for example, 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. A more genial kind of satire is 
found in parts of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Addison’s 
essays: these represent another important type of satire, 
since they treat a subject with good-humoured banter, and 
not with the vindictiveness of Pope. 

3. Language. The language is clear, forcible, and woven 
closely together. Satire should be written in clear, vigorous 
English ; otherwise its force would be lessened, for the 
reader, not understanding the meaning of the writer, would 
miss the point of the satire. 

4. Figures of Speech. In this extract a very important 
figure of speech is powerfully used. We have already com- 
mented on the names that Pope applies to Sporus: a thing — 
of silk, a curd of ass’s milk, a butterfly, a puppet, a toad. 
For his own purpose Pope in turn takes these things, and 
for the moment turns Sporus into each of them. This 
putting of one thing in the place of another on account of 
a supposed resemblance is called a metaphor. 

Other Examples of Metaphor. In the above examples 
we have the metaphor used to abuse somebody. This is 
not by any means its most important use. It is found in 
many proverbs, é.g. 


(a) The love of money is the root of all evil. 
(6) Plain dealing is a jewel. 
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It is also used with beautiful effect in all good poetry 
and in much good prose, ¢.g. 
(a) Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 


Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Jounson, Vanity of Human Wishes 


(b) The worshipped sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the east. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet 

In (a) man’s fate is called a torrent ; in (0) the east is 
called a window; and each passage is wriften to suit the 
metaphor used. In (0), for example, the sun is said to 
‘peer forth,’ as one would do from a window. 

Notes. 31. Compare carefully simile and metaphor. In simile, 
one object is compared or likened to another; in metaphor, one 
object is actually said to be another. In many cases metaphors can 
be changed into similes by putting in as or like, and similes into 


metaphors by cutting out as or Ithe. 
Note, for example, the simile used in Pope: 


Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 


We could turn this, somewhat awkwardly, into a metaphor by 
putting it: 
Being a mere shallow stream that is all dimples, he only shows his 
emptiness when he smiles. 


2. Personification is a kind of metaphor. In personification 
something is turned into a person. 


5. Metre. The feet are iambic, and the line is a penta- 
meter. The line is a heroic line or iambic pentameter (5a). 

6. Rhyme. The lines are of the type 5xa, and rhyme 
in pairs or couplets. Lines of five iambs rhyming in pairs 
in this way receive the special name of heroic lines, and 
this kind of couplet is called the heroic couplet, a favourite 
English metre in the eighteenth century. 
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I. SCANSION. 


1. NAMES OF FEET. 
Iamb or Iambus v= 


2. Names oF LINES. 


Trochee 
Spondee 
Anapeest 
Dactyl 
Amphibrach 


Of one foot 
Of two feet 
Of three feet 
Of four feet 
Of five feet 
Of six feet 
Of seven feet 


SUMMARIES 


Or *a. 
av Or ax. 
- or aa. 
vu" OF 4a. 
=vV OF Axx. 
vev OF *a%r. 


monometer. 
dimeter. 
trimeter. 
tetrameter. 
pentameter. 
hexameter. 
heptameter. 


A line with an extra syllable at the end is called hyper- 
metrical ; with one or two syllables too few, catalectic. 


Note. 


An iambic hexameter (6¥a) receives the special name 


alexandrine, and the iambic heptameter (7¥a) is sometimes called 
the fourteener. 


Il. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


1. Metaphor. One thing is for the moment identified 
with another. 


(a) My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 


Psalm 45 


(6) Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry IV 
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2. Personification. A thing is turned into a peison. 


(a) This fell serjeant, Death, 


Is strict in his arrest. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet 


(2) Your worm is your only emperor for diet, 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet 


3. Simile. One thing is compared to another. 
(a) Thy children LiKe olive plants round about thy table. 
Se Psalmnt28 


(0) This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing. 
Byron, Childe Harold 


4. Apostrophe. An address to a thing, or to a person, 


that cannot reply. 
Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear ! 
Byron, Childe Harold 


5. Exclamation. A sudden passionate outburst of words. 
Oh ! what a crowded world one moment may contain ! 
Hemans, Last Constantine 


_ 6, Antithesis. An arrangement by which opposed ideas 
are balanced against each other. 


Where Jaw ENDS, tyvanny BEGINS. 
Pitt, Speeches 


7. Interrogation. A question that carries its own answer. 


What were revel without wine ? 
What were wine without a song ? 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Ulysses 


8. Metonymy. Replacing a thing by some other thing 


with which it is actually connected. 
H2 
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(a) The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Lytton, Richelieu 
(b) The gallery thundered their applause. 


g. Synecdoche. Replacing the whole by a part, or a part 
by the whole. A kind of metonymy. 


(a) A merry heart goes all the day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale 
(b) Here comes the clan Macgregor [that is, a person named 
Macgregor : an ironic use]. 


10. Hyperbole. An exaggeration, sometimes for humour, 
sometimes to make astatement impressive. In our example 
Pope is paying a jesting compliment to a lady. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die... 
Pope, Rape of the Lock 


11. Climax and Anticlimax. Climax consists in the 
arranging of several statements in order of ascending 
importance. Anticlimax is the opposite: the arranging of 
items so that the last is a sudden descent in importance. 
The other ideas in the anticlimax are not always arranged 
in order of diminishing importance. 


(a) Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruins hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Pope, Essay on Man 


In the second line we have an anticlimax, in the third 
a climax, and in the fourth a climax. 


(6) Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all. 
Pops, Rape of the Lock 
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These lines appear to be an example of anticlimax; in 
reality, Pope intends it to be a humorous climax. 


III. POETIC LICENCES. We give only a few of the 
commonest ones. 


1. Grammatical. (a) Adjective form for adverbial form. 


Children know, 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foe. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake 


(0) Unusual past participles and past tenses. 
Unsmote (for unsmitten), etc.; spake (for spoken), etc. 
(c) Use of thou, thee, etc. 
2. Vocabulary. (a) Use of old words. 
Natheless (for nevertheless), etc. 
(6) Use of words with old meanings. 
Horrid (bristling), bemused (amazed), etc. 
(c) Contractions of words. 
E’er (for ever), stept (for stepped), etc. 
3. Inversion of the Order of Words. 
Black it stood as night. Mitton, Paradise Lost 
Here the inversion is for emphasis. 
4. Omission of Words (Ellipsis). 


He never counted him a man 
A Would strike below the knee. (Who.) 
Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel 
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1. (1) Scan the following lines. 
words and as symbols. 
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EXERCISES 


of rhymes. 


(2) 


(0) 


f) 


(g) 


(4) 


() 


/) 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off and near. 
WorDSWoRTH, To the Cuckoe 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
Poz, Haunted Palace 
Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 
TENNYSON, Charge of the Light Brigade 


O wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the north ? 
Macautay, Naseby 


Whate’er he did, was done with so much ease, 
In him alone ’twas natural to please. 
DRYDEN, Absalom and Achitophel 


And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
Moorz, Song 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have. 
MILTon, Epitaph 
How charming is divine Philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbéd, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 
MILTON, Comus 


Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 
Macauray, Armada 
All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed, 
SHELLEY, To a Skylark 


(2) Give the metre, both in 
(3) Where you can, give the arrangement 
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(k) Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It 


2. Point out the figures of speech in the following extracts, 


(a) Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! 
Byron, Castle of Chillon 
(bd) I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky. 
SHELLEY, The Cloud 
(c) The Deputy-Speaker said it was true that interruptions took place 
frequently between the two front benches below the gangway, and if 
the noble Lord and his friends would give the benefit of their example, 
the Chair would be able to put an effective stop to the things of which 
he and his colleagues complained. Daily Press 


(d) The guard, too! Seventy breezy miles a day were written in his 
very whiskers. His manners were a canter, his conversation a round 
trot. He was a fast coach upon a downhill turnpike road ; he was all 
pace. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit 


(e) The manuscript goes on to say that the art of roasting, or rather 
broiling (which I take to be the elder brother), was accidentally dis- 
covered in the manner following. Lamp, Essays of Elia 


(f) He then showed us his list of preachers for the whole year, where 
I saw with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop 
Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several living authors who 
have published discourses of practical divinity. | ADpISoN, Spectator 


(g) Who are you, that you should fret and rage, and bite the chains 
of Nature ? BurkE, Speeches 


(4) My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wert thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
CowPeErR, On His Mother’s Picture 
(2) Until King yess s table, man by man, 
Had fall’n in Lyonesse about their lord. 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur 
(J) The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt 
SHAKESPEARE, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Rk) O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
TENNYSON, Break, break, break 


(1) India knelt at her feet, and felt her sway more fruitful of life than 
of peace. SWINBURNE, England 


(m) Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam-engine in trousers. 
SYDNEY SMITH 
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(1) O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line ! 
DoBELL 
(0) There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 
CoLutns, Ode 
(p) Similes are like songs in love : 
They much describe; they nothing prove. 
Prior, Alma 


3. (1) Point out any poetic licences in the following extracts. 
(2) Rewrite the meaning of each passage in simple prose, avoiding 


the poetic licences. 
(a) Place me on Sunium’s marble steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep. 
Byron, Don Juan 
(b) A-spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware! 
COLERIDGE, Ancient Mariner 


(c) For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 
COLERIDGE, Christabel 


(d) So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 
TENNYSON, Morte d’ Arthur 


(e) He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII 
(f) Quiet consummation have, 
And renownéd be thy grave. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline 


4. (1) Express the meaning of the following passage in simple 
prose. Avoid poetic licences, but get in as many details as you 
can. (2) In what class of poetry—descriptive, narrative, etc.— 
would you place this extract ? 


Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 
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It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 
Byron, Childe Harold 


5. (1) Scan carefully all the lines in one of the above stanzas. 
(2) Note and write the symbol for the arrangement of rhymes. 
This stanza is called the Spenserian stanza, because it was used 
by Spenser in the Faerie Queene. (3) Point out any figures of 
speech in the last extract: observe if you have kept any in your 
prose version of the poem. 

6. (1) Point out similes or metaphors in the following passages, 
(2) Give in your own words the meaning of each passage, without 
using the figure. 


(a) So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 
TENNYSON, Morte d’Arthur 
(0) Life’s a short summer, man a flower : 
He dies—alas ! how soon he dies ! 
Jounson, Winter 
(c) Welcome, Death |! 
Thou best of thieves! who, with an easy key, 
Dost open life. 
DRYDEN, Ali for Love 


(dZ) The Continent will not suffer England to be the workshop of 


the world, DISRAELI, Speeches 
(e) He was like a cock who thought the sun had risen to hear 

him crow. Exiot, ddam Bede 
(f) And darest thou then 


To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall ? Scott, Marmion 
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(g) With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air. 
Gray, The Bard 


(zh) With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from «% 
mountain-crest— 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring and looked like a lanc 
in rest. 
Kipiine, Ballad of East and West 


7. (1) In what class of poetry would you place the followin; 
poem? (2) Summarize the poem in one paragraph. (3) Wha 
other titles would you suggest for the poem? Put one at the 
head of your paragraph. (4) Point out any figures of speech in th 
poem. (5) Give the metre and scheme of rhymes. (6) Note an: 
irregularities in metre. 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘ Well,’ cried he, ‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place 
And you'll be there anon 
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To see ycur flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!’ The Chief’s eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The Chief’s eye flashed : but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : 
*You’re wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 
‘I’m killed, Sire!’ And his Chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
Brownina, Incident of the French Camp 


8. Taking the last extract as subject, find comparisons to describe 
the following 


The French storming Ratisbon; the rider galloping; the wounded 
boy ; Napoleon’s first flash of joy ; the death of the boy. 


g. (1) Put into poetic language : 


(a) A rider rode at full speed out of the smoke of the guns, and did not 
halt till he reached the mound. 

(b) My great plans will receive a check if Lannes does not get beyond 
that wall. 

(c) Napoleon’s eye grew tender again. 


(2) Put into simple prose expression : 


(a) The Marshal’s in the market-place 
And you’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him ! 


(b) With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


(c) And off there flung in smiling joy. 


1o. Suppose yourself to be a fellow-officer of the young man 
mentioned in question No. 7, and to have witnessed his bravery. 
Write a letter to your relatives describing the incident rather fully. 

11. (1) Paraphrase the following extract. Give a title to your 
prose version. (2) Explain rough pepper, scorched clove, ingot. 
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Sweet country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others’, not their own ! 
But serving courts and cities, be 

Less happy, less enjoying thee. 

Thou never plough’st the ocean’s foam 
To seek and bring rough pepper home ; 
Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 

To bring from thence the scorchéd clove ; 
Nor, with the loss of thy lov’d rest, 
Bring’st home the ingot from the West : 
No, thy ambition’s masterpiece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All scores, and so to end the year : 

But walk’st about thine own dear bounds, 
Not envying others’ larger grounds : 

For well thou know’st ’tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content. 


HERRICK 


12. (1) In what metre is the last extract written? (2) Scan a 
few lines. (3) Point out any feet that differ from the usual feet. 
(4) Mark the casuree or pauses by the caret(A). (5) Mention any 
other poems that you know to be written in the same metre. 

13. The following poem is called an elegy or lament, for it deals 
with some mournful subject. Answer the following questions on 
the poem. (1) What is the subject ? (2) Who is supposed to be 
the speaker of the poem? (3) Where is the scene laid? (4) At 
what period is the event supposed to occur? Give reasons, from 
the poem, for each of your answers. 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font reappearing 
From the raindrops shall borrow 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow ! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest 
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But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone; and for ever ! 
ScoTtT 

14. (1) Scan the first verse of the last poem, naming the metre, 
(2) Give the arrangement of rhymes, and say of what kind the 
rhymes are. 

15. (1) Point out any poetic licences in the last poem. (2) Men- 
tion any figures of speech. (3) Rewrite the following simply, and 
in your own words. 

(a) Our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


(b) But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow ! 


(c) Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 

16. Write the poem given in exercise No. 13 in clear and simple 
prose, using your own words. Avoid figures of speech and all 
poetic licences. 

17. The following extract is an example of Satire (see p. 227). 
In it Swift, under the assumed name of Bickerstaff, is writing a 
mock lament for Partridge, who is really not dead at all. (1) Who 
is this Partridge, and what is his occupation? Give quotations 
from the poem that tell you. (2) What is Swift’s purpose in making 
fun of Partridge? (3) Point out any passages where Swift is clearly 
mocking Partridge—for example, where he pretends surprise aud 
is not surprised at all. 

Well; ’tis as Bickerstaff has guessed, 
Though we all took it for a jest ; 
Partridge is dead ; nay more, he died 
Ere he could prove the good ’squire lied. 


Strange, an astrologer should die 
Without one wonder in the sky ! 
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Not one of his crony stars 

To pay their duty at his hearse! ... 

The sun has rose, and gone to bed, 

Just as if Partridge was not dead ; 

And twice a year he’ll cut the equator, 

As if there had been no such matter. 
Some wits have wondered what analogy 

There.is ’twixt cobbling and astrology ; 

How Partridge made his optics rise 

From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. . . . 
Besides, that slow-paced sign Bodtes 

As ’tis miscalled, we know not who ’tis: 

But Partridge ended all disputes ; 

He knew his trade, and called it Boots. 


Swirt, Elegy on Partridge 


18. (1) Give the metre of the last extract. (2) Write a note on 
the rhymes. Point out where the rhymes are used for the sake 
of humour. Point out examples of assonance (that is, imperfect 
rhymes). 

19. Write the last extract in prose, and make it somewhat shorter. 
Write rather a description of the passage, somewhat as follows : 
‘Swift once wrote a mock lament for a man called Partridge, 


’ 


WinO we 28) CLC. Fe 
20. (1) Paraphrase the following passage. Lorenzo is talking 
to his wife Jessica. (2) Scan the lines, and give the metre of each. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice 


21. (1) Point out all the similes and metaphors in the last extract. 
(2) Turn the metaphors into similes, and the similes into metaphors. 
(3) Suggest a simile or a metaphor for each of the following: the 
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moonlight ; the sound of music; the ears of the listeners. (4) Ex- 
plain as nearly as you can the exact meaning of the words patines, 
quiving, cherubims, grossly, young-eved, muddy. 

22. (1) Examine the following prose passage very carefully for 
any figures of speech. Point out, for example, the personification 
that runs through the passage. (2) Explain in simple words what 
the writer means by the words or passages given in italics. 


The spring was in our valley now; creeping first for shelter shyly in 
the pause of the blustering wind. There the lambs came bleating to her, 
and the orchis lifted up, and the thin dead leaves of clover lay, for the new 
ones to spring through. Then the stiffest things that sleep, the stubby 
oak, and the stunted beech, dropped their brown defiance to her, and 
prepared for a soft reply. While her over-eager children (who had started 
forth to meet her, through the frost and shower of sleet), catkined hazel, 
gold-gloved withy, youthful elder, and old woodbine, with all the tribe 
of good hedge-climbers (who must hasten, while haste they may)—was 
there one of them that did not claim the merit of coming first ? 

There she stayed, and held her revel, as soon as the fear of frost was 
gone ; all the air was a fount of freshness, and the earth of gladness, and 
the laughing waters prattled of the kindness of the sun. 

BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone 


23. Write the last extract in much simpler prose. This can be 
done (a) by avoiding the figures of speech you have already pointed 
out, and giving the meaning in the simplest words; (0) by giving 
commoner words than catkined, praittled, etc.; (c) by shortening the 
sentences. 

24. (1) Compare carefully the two passages given below. Try 
to bring out the difference between them by showing how William 
Wordsworth has added to, subtracted from, or altered his sister’s 
description. (2) Combine both accounts into a composition of 
your own, on a town in the early morning. (3) (a4) What contrast 
is referred to in lines 9 and 10 of the poem? (6) Why does 
Wordsworth use the expression Dear God/ (c) Explain touching, 
temples, sheep, at his own sweet will, mighty heart. 


(a) We mounted the Dover coach at Charing Cross. It was a beautiful 
morning. The city, St. Paul’s, with the river and a multitude of little 
boats, made a most beautiful sight as we crossed Westminster Bridge, 
The houses were not overhung by their cloud of smoke and they were 
spread out endlessly, yet the sun shone so brightly and with such a 
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fierce light, that there was even something like the purity of one of 
Nature’s own grand spectacles. 
DorotHy WorRDSwortTH, Journal 


(ob) Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Wn. WorDSWORTH 


25. (1) Examine carefully the metre of the poem given in the 
last question. (2) Note the number of lines, and the arrangement 
of rhymes. A poem written with this number of lines and arrange- 
ment of rhymes is called a Sonnet. (3) Point out any figures of 
speech in the sonnet. (4) Does the prose version contain any 
figures ? If you see any, write them down, and name them, 


Crile EV 
ETYMOLOGY 


The Growth of English. When we refer to our native 
tongue, we call it ‘English.’ It is called by this name 
because its most necessary parts are derived from the 
language of the Old English who began to come to this 
country in the fifth century. These necessary parts are 
(r) most of our simplest nouns and verbs and adjectives, 
e.g. man, woman, tree, walk, be, strong, wild; (2) all our 
pronouns; (3) most numerals; (4) all conjunctions and 
prepositions ; (5) all genuine interjections ; (6) all auxiliary 
verbs ; (7) all our inflexions. 

While it must be recognized that the framework of our 
tongue is English, it must at the same time be admitted 
that the Old English or Anglo-Saxon language was in 
several respects quite inadequate to supply the growing 
demands of English during its development through the 
centuries. The Old English vocabulary was limited to a 
few thousand words; its vocabulary consisted mainly of 
words of one syllable expressing concrete ideas suited to 
a simple people. What English had to do was to borrow 
from other languages to eke out its supply from native 
sources. This it has done so well that Modern English 
comprises a vast vocabulary of about three hundred 
thousand words. 

It must not be supposed that anybody ever uses all this 
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store of words. Shakespeare, who has the widest range of 
expression in English, uses about sixteen thousand words ; 
in ordinary speech or writing a quarter, or less, of this 
number is necessary. The whole vocabulary of a country 
labourer amounts in all to a few hundred simple words. 
The whole supply of words, however, is there to be set to 
the credit of our tongue. 

Table to show Increase of Vocabulary. The table on 
p. 247 shows in a rough way the growth of our word-supply. 
The dotted lines indicate the periods of inflow when the 
supply from each source was feeble or is unknown. The 
thick lines show the periods when words are known to have 
been admitted into our tongue ; and the varying thickness 
of the line indicates to some extent the relative abundance 
of the supply. 


Notes on Table. 


1. Chiefly place-names, e.g. ben, glen, llan, etc. 

2. Church-terms, etc., e.g. Pope, priest, bishop, angel, school. 

3. Sea-terms (appearing later), e.g. steeyvsman ; and some common 
words like ave, till, same, law. The greatest influence of the Danes 
was in breaking down Old English inflexions. 

4. Great numbers of words (appearing most numerously in twelfth 
to fourteenth centuries) connected with war, hunting, feudalism, 
etc. 

5. Chiefly book-terms. 

6. A few, e.g. pilgrim, ducat, florin. Chaucer borrows such words 
from Italian writers like Boccaccio. 

7. A great inrush of words from many sources. Many of these 
words have been lost, e.g. mulitloquy. 

8. Some are monkey, sonnet, don, armada. 

9. Scientific research and French influence brought in many 
words. 


10. For example, allegro, niche, and words like duel, lagoon. 


TABLE TO SHOW_INCREASE IN VOCABULARY 
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11. A very numerous class, e.g. telephone, motor, automobile, 
chassis, camera, dynamo. 

12. Due partly to Scott and his followers. Words like slogan, 
corrvie, etc. 


Note also the following : 

(1) We have divided the English Language into three stages: 
(a) Old English, when the language was fully inflected—that is, 
it was an inflexional language like Latin; (6) Middle English, when 
the inflexions are getting levelled or lost; (¢) Modern English, 
which is non-inflexional—that is, the meaning of a statement is found 
chiefly by the order of words, and not by their grammatical 
relations. We have marked the boundary-lines at the years 10co 
and 1450: these are but rough dates, for the change was very 
gradual. 

(2) The streams of derived words were not always so distinct and 
unrelated as we have shown. Greek words sometimes came through 
Latin or even French, Italian came through French, etc. 


Other Borrowings. In addition to the main sources of 
words shown in our table, other languages supplied additions 
to our vocabulary. 


1. Dutch. In the reigns of Edward III and Elizabeth many 
Dutchmen took refuge in England to escape from oppression in 
Holland. In their numerous voyages, too, Elizabethan navigators 
frequently came into contact with the Dutchmen. Words that 
come from such a source are chiefly sea and trade terms, e.g. boom, 
deck, skipper, ledger. 

2. German. These are not very numerous, and consist chiefly 
of scientific terms. Other words are meerschaum, carouse (from 
gar-aus, meaning quite out, applied to an empty glass), waliz, etc. 

3. (a) Persian, (b) Arabic, (c) Hebrew, (d) Sanskrit, (e) Sclavonic. 
Travellers and explorers have brought home most of these words. 
As a rule, such words are not extensively used. (a) Bazaar, caravan, 
orange, etc. (b) Some came through Spain from the Moors, e.g. 
admiral, algebra, cotton, coffee. (c) Many found in Bible, e.g, 
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amen, hallelujah, cherub, sabbath, jubilee, etc. (ad) Camphor, ginger, 
hemp, etc. (e) Cravat, steppe. 

4. (a) Chinese, (©) Malay. (a) Tea, china, etc. (b) Bamboo. 
caddy, gong, etc. 

5. Other miscellaneous Languages are Turkish (horde, bey, etc.) ; 
Australian (boomerang, kangaroo, etc.); Egyptian (gum, paper, 
oasis, etc.); West and North African (canary, guinea, fez, etc.); 
North American (moose, skunk, wigwam, etc.); Mexican and 
Peruvian (chocolate, tomato, llama, pampas). 

6. Words derived from Names of Persons and Places. Such words 
are drawn from many languages and are fairly numerous in English. 
Personal names may be (a) names of inventors, e.g. macadam, 
guillotine, hansom; (b) named as a compliment to a famous person, 
e.g. albert, brougham; (c) as associated with some historical or 
mythical person, e.g. boycott, ebicurean, stentorian, tantalize. Place- 
names are those usually associated with the place whence an article 
comes, e.g. currant (from Corinth), gipsy (from Egypt), florin (from 
Florence), delft, sherry (from Xeres), indigo (from India), sardonic 
(from Sardinia, in which grew a herb that produced convulsive 
grins), etc. 


Latin and Greek Roots. We add a list of some common 
roots. The derived words that we give can often be 
increased by the use of prefixes and suffices (see next 
section). More examples will be found in the exercises. 


1. LATIN. 

Agére, to do, to drive Soa agitate, cogent, ambiguous, act, 
Actus, done enact, prodigal, navigate. 

Ceedére, to cut } decide, chisel, czesura, suicide. 
Ceesum, cut 

Capére, to hold, to take capacious, capture, accept, cable, case 

(a box), sash, casement. 
Caput, the head captain, cape (headland), corporal 


(soldier), cad, cabbage, cattle, 
chattel, chief, chapter. 
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Cedére, to go, to yield 
Cessum, gone 
Currére, to run 


Dicére, ¢o say, to appoint 
Dictus, sazd 
Dominus, Jord, master 
Ducére, zo /ead 
Facére, to make, to do 
Factus, made 
Habére, to have, to hold 
Jungére, to join 
Junctus, joined 
Jugum, a yoke 
Legére, zo gather, to read, 
to choose 
Lectum, gathered, vead 
Malus, bad, iii 
Mittére, to send 
Missus, senz 
Movere, to move 
Motus, moved 
Pars, a pari 
Pes, pedis, ¢he foot 
Plicare, to fold 


Portus, a harbour 
Porta, @ gate 

Ponére, to place 
Positus, placed 

’ Queerére, fo seek 
Quesitus, sought 

Regére, ¢o rule 
Rectus, ruled 
Regnum, a kingdom 

Scribére, fo write 
Scriptus, writen 
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} cede, accede, abscess. 


current, concur, courier, course, cor: 
ridor, cursory. 

diction, abdicate, index, indicative, 
dight, avenge, benediction. 

dominion, dame, danger. 

duke, educate, product. 


fact, fashion, defect, feasible, feat, 
magnify. 

habit, exhibit, able, average. 

| junction, join, adjunct, joust; sub- 


| jugate. 


collect, lesson, lecture, eligible, legend, 
cull, coil, legion. 


malady, malice. 
lene mission, committee, messenger, 
mass (sacrament). 


}move, mob, promote, mutiny. 


part, parcel, parse, portion. 

pedal, biped, impede, dispatch, pioneer. 

ply, pliant, plait, complicate, splay 
(-footed). 


}port, importune, opportune. 


postpone, component, post, puzzle, 
juxtaposition. 
}auery, inquiry, quest, conquer. 
reign, royal, rector, dirge, 


regent, 
region, interregnum, 


scribe, manuscript, describe, 
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Sedére, zo sit oa sedentary, reside, assess, ses- 
Sessus, sat sion, hostage. 
Sequi, to follow 


an sequel, execute, en i 
Sectitus, followed } q auc, Sult, cue. 


Socius, a companion social. 
Specére, to look eee aspect, spectre, specie, spits, 
Spectare, to look spice. 


Stare, to stand 
Status, condition 
Sistére, to place, to stand 


state, stage, instance, distant, rest, 
restive, cost. 


Tenére, to hold » tenacious, tenant, tefet, abstain. 
Tendére, Zo stretch 
Tentus, stvetched tend, tendon, intend, tension. 
Tensus, stretched 
Venire, to come \convene, advent, parvenu, souvenir, 
Ventum, coming J venue. 


Vertére, to tuvn 


Versus, éurned } advertise, divert, obverse, vertical. 
° 


Vidére, to see . provide, purvey, visit, envy, visor. 
2. GREEK. 
Archein, to be first, to rule ] 
Arché, a beginning anarchy, archbishop, archaic. 
Archos, @ ruler J 
Autos, self autograph, autocrat, automobile, 
authentic. 
Chronos, time chronicle, anachronism, chronic, 
chronometer. 
Dokéo, J think | 
Doxa, a thought, an dogma, orthodox, doxology. 
opinion | 
Graphein, Zo write ee grammar, diagram, telegram, 
Gramma, a letter geography. 
Hudor, water hydraulic, dropsy. 
Kuklos, a wheel, a circle cycle, cylinder, calender. 


Logos, a speech 


Legein, io say rogic, analogy, dialogue, 
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Metron, a measure, a rule meter, barometer, symmetry. 

Monos, alone monastery, monk, monarch, mono- 
poly. 

Odé, a song ode, comedy, parody. 

Pathos, suffering, feeling pathos, sympathy. 

Pétros, vock, stone petrify, petrol, saltpetre. 

Philos, fond of, friendly philanthropy, philtre. 


Skopos, a watcher 


scope, telescope, episcopal, bishop, 
Skopein, fo behold P P piscop Pp 


i ? sceptic. 
Skeptomai, J see, consider 
Thésis, a placing thesis, antithesis, epithet, theme, 
Tithémi, J place treasure. 


Tiptein, to stvike 

Tupos, a blow 
Z06, life 

Zoon, an animal 

Note. Doublets. Words like fidelity and fealty, hospital and 
hostel (or hotel), eremite and hermit, come from the same root. They 
have, however, come into English by different roads, one coming 
from Latin or Greek direct, and the other through the French. 
The classical doublet usually came into English later than the 
French one, and shows a greater resemblance to the Latin root. 
Compare, for example, tract, directly from Latin tvactus, with its 
French doublet tvait. The change of meaning undergone by the 
doublets is sometimes considerable; compare essay and assay, 
blaspheme and blame. 


leype, tympanum. 


| zoology, zodiac. 


Prefixes and Suffixes. Prefixes are words or syllables 
joined to the beginning of a root-word to modify its meaning. 
Note the following about prefixes: (i) They were at first 
independent words—for example, what is in English the 
Latin prefix ex is the Latin preposition meaning out of. 
(ii) Prefixes are sometimes disguised. The word allitera- 
tion begins with the prefix ad, which has been altered to 
al to make it easier to pronounce ; sport should be disport 
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with the prefix dis, which has now become worn down. 
(iii) Prefixes (and suffixes as well) are useful to multiply 
our derived words, e¢.g. from the root syllable cede or ceed 
(from Lat. cedeve) we have accede, concede, exceed, intercede, - 
precede, proceed, recede, retrocession, secede, succeed. 

Suffixes are put at the end of the root-word. Their use 
is sometimes grammatical ; for example, the suffix ev turns 
the verb vob into the noun robber. Or, like prefixes, they 
may be used to alter the meaning of words, e.g. guzlty and 
guiltless. i 

We give a brief list of the commonest prefixes and 
suffixes. More will be found in the exercises at the end of 


this chapter. 


1. PREFIXES. 


(a) LATIN. 

Ab, from, away: abduct, abnormal, absence. 

Ad, to: advent, affix, agree. 

Ante, before : antecedent, anteroom, ancient, 

Bis, bi, ¢wo or twice: bicycle, biscuit. 

Con, com, co, with, together: construct, compare, colleague, co- 
operate. 

De, down, away from: deduct, degrade, despair. 

Dis, apart, asunder; disruption, discourage, disinfect. 

Ex, e, out of : exit, evoke, exceed. (Note ex-chancellor, ex-king, 
etc.) 

In, vot : inactive, irreligious, immaculate, intact. 

In, in, upon : inhabit, innate, illustrate, irrigate. 

Ob, against : object, obstacle, oppose. 

Per, through, thoroughly : permanent, perceive, pellucid. 

Post, afiev : postpone, post-mortem, postscript. 

Pre, before : prefix, prehistoric, prejudice. 

Preeter, beyond : preternatural, preterite. 

Pro, for, before, forth : provide, proceed, pro-Boer. 
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Re, back, again ; return, redeem. 

Se, aside, apart: secede, seclude. 

Sine, without : sinecure, secure. 

Sub, under : subaltern, suburb, suspect, supplant. 
Trans, acvoss : transfer, transatlantic. 


(6) GREEK. 
An, a, without, not: anonymous, amorphous, anarchy, atheist. 
Anti, against, opposite : antithesis, antipodes, antiseptic. 
Apo, away from, down : apostrophe, apoplexy, apostle. 
Cata or Kata, thoroughly : catastrophe, catapult, catalogue. 
Di, double, two; dimeter, dioxide, diphthong, digraph, dimity. 
Dia, through : diameter, diaphanous, diapason, 
Kc or Ek, owt of : eclipse, eccentric. 
Epi, upon : epitaph, epigram, epistle. 
Hemi, falf : hemisphere, hemistitch. 
Hyper, beyond, over : hyper-sensitive, hyperbole. 
Hypo, under : hypotenuse, hypocrite. 
Meta, beyond, aftey (expressing change): metaphor, metonymy 
metamorphosis, method. 
Para, beside, opposite to: paragraph, paraphrase, parallel. 
Peri, avownd : periscope, periphrasis, perimeter. 
Poly, many : polyglot, polygamy, polygon. 
Pro, before : programme, prologue, prophet. 
Pros, fo, toward : prosody, proselyte. 
Syn, with : synonym, symmetry, symbol, syllogism, syndicate. 
Tri, three : tripod, tricycle, trigonometry. 


(c) ENGLISH. 


A, on, in: asleep, alive, nowadays, ashore, aboard. 

After : afternoon, aftercrop, aftermath, afterdamp. 

Be (before verbs, to strengthen the meaning): bespeak, besprinkle. 
By, beside : bystander, bypath. 

Fore, before: forethought, forebode. 

Gain (O.E. ongéan, against) : gainsay. 

In, iv : into, inmate, inland. 

Mis, wrong, wrongly : misfit, misdeed, mistake. 
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Off, cf, off: offshoot, offal (off+ fall), offspring, offing. 

On, on: onslaught, onset, ongoing. 

Out (O.E. it), out, beyond: outcast, outdo, utmost. 

Over, over : overcharge, overcoat, overboard. 

Un, “ot (before nouns and adjectives): unknown, untruth, un- 
daunted. 

On (before verbs, reverses the meaning): undo, uncover, unhorse. 

Under, delow, Jess : undermine, undercurrent. 

Up, wp : upstart, uphold, upland, upholster. 

With, against, back ; withstand, withdraw, withhold. 


2. SUFFIXES. 


(1) ENGLISH. 
(a) Forming Nouns 

@) Meaning state or condition of being. 
dom : kingdom, wisdom. 
head (or hood) : Godhead, childhood. 
ing : painting, washing, shipping. 
ness : goodness, falseness. 
ship (or scape) (O.E. scipe) : kingship, worship (worth-ship), landscape. 
th or t: truth, health, theft, height. 


Gi) Diminutives (7.e. meaning Jit#le). 
en: maiden, chicken. 
kin: lambkin, bumpkin, Dawkin (David-kin). 
ing’ Atheling, king (kining). 
ling « codling, duckling. 
ock : hillock, bullock, hummock (from hump). 
y, ie: baby, lassie, dolly. 
(iii) Meaning one who or that which (i.e. agent or instrument) 
er (or, r, etc.) : teacher, sailor, seer, pedlar. 


(6) Forming Adjectives and Adverbs 
(i) Meaning made of. 
en : wooden, leathern, silken. I 
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(ii) Denoting direction. 
ern : northern. 
ward : homeward, backward. 
long : headlong, sidelong. 
(ii) Meaning full of. 
ful : hopeful, cheerful. 
some, som (or sum): troublesome, winsome, buxom. 
(iv) Meaning belonging to, like, or somewhat. 
ish (sh, ch) : Scottish, waggish, French, heathenish, cattish. 


(v) Denoting likeness or manner. 

like, ly : lifelike, godlike, godly. 

wise, way : otherwise, anywise, righteous (rightwise), straightway. 
(vi) Meaning without. 

legs : careless, heartless, thoughtless. 


(¢) Forming Verbs 
(1) Adding frequentative or intensive force to the meaning. 
er: chatter, whimper, flutter. 


(ii) Meaning to make. 
en: whiten, loosen, darken. 


(2) ROMANCE (LatTIN AND FRENCH). 


(a) Forming Nouns 

(i) Meaning state or condition of being. 
acy, ey, sy: diplomacy, bankruptcy, minstrelsy. 
ance, ence, ancy, ency : importance, prudence, constancy, clemency. 
ery, ry : bravery, bribery, gallantry. 
tion, sion, ation, ion: suction, obligation, expansion, construction. 
or, our: horror, error, honour, labour. 

Gi) Diminutives. 
et, ette, let, ot : cygnet, signet, cigarette, streamlet, ballot. 
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(iii) Meaning one who or that which. 

ar, ard, art : scholar, laggard, coward, braggart. 

ent, ant, and : resident, tenant, defendant, brigand. 

ee : employee, absentee, referee. 

er, eer, ier, ary, aire: deceiver, volunteer, cavalier, missionary, 
millionaire. 

or: director, tailor, 

ive, iff : native, captive, bailiff, caitiff. 

ess, trix (feminine suffixes): authoress, sorceress, empress, pros 
prietrix, prosecutrix. 


(iv) Meaning requiring or deserving. 
and, end: multiplicand, dividend. 


(6) Forming Adjectives and Adverbs 
(i) Meaning belonging to or Ithe. 
al, ile, le : musical, infantile, humble. 
esque (French): picturesque, burlesque. 


Gi) Meaning able or able to be. 
able, ible, ble, ile: comfortable, impossible, soluble, mobile. 


(ii) Meaning about to or ready to. 
bund, bond, und: moribund, vagabond, rotund 


; (c) Forming Verbs 
(i) Meaning to make. 
fy : magnify, modify. 
ish : punish, establish, admonish. 
ate : moderate, masticate. 
(ii) Meaning fo begin to, growing, 
esce : effervesce, acquiesce. 


(3) GREEK. 
(a) Forming Nouns 


(i| Meaning state or condition of being. 


y : monarchy, anarchy. 
ism, asm, ysm: baptism, catechism, enthusiasm, cataclysm. 
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(ii) Meaning one who or that which. 


ist, ister, ast: papist, theosophist, chorister, enthusiast, gymnast. 
ic, ics : sceptic, mathematics, optics. 


(b) Forming Adjectives and Adverbs 
(i) Meaning belonging to or like. 
ic : gigantic, spasmodic, arsenic. 
oid : asteroid, aneroid, typhoid. 
(c) Forming Verbs 
(i) Meaning to make. 
ize,1 ise : botanize, synchronize. 


Compound Words Our vocabulary can also be increased 
by taking two simple words and joining them together to 
obtain a third word with a different or dissimilar meaning— 
for example, death-blow, up-start, cable-car, poor-house. 

There are various ways of forming compounds: (i) by 
joining two adjectives or two nouns together, e.g. dark-grey, 
dead-alive, ear-ring, tnk-pot, etc.; (2) by joining verb to 
noun, verb to adverb, adverb to adjective, etc., e.g. turn- 
key, leap-frog, break-away, set-off, down-cast, near-east, etc. 


Notes. 1. Compound words can be divided into two classes: 
(a) words grammatically connected, e.g. verb and object or adjective 
and noun, e.g. skin-flint, slow-coach; (b) words that have no gram- 
matical relation, e.g. paper-knife, water-side. 

z. Compound words are usually known by the hyphen between 
the component parts; this is not always found, however: e.g. 
body-guard or bodyguard. Note, however, the difference the hyphen 
makes in some words that are not compounds, e.g. recover and 
ve-cover. 

3. Phrase Compounds. These are composed of three or more 
words, e.g. will-o’-the-wisp, love-in-idleness, man-o’-war, etc. 


1 The Greek form is ize; the form ise is due to its coming through the 
French, 
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4. Disguised Compounds. Such words were once compounds, 
but have lost their nature as such, e.g. stivrup (from Old English 
stig-vap, stair-rope), nosivil from Old English nose-thyrel, nose-hole). 

5. Apparent Compounds. Some words appear to be compounds, 
though they are simple words, e.g. pick-axe (from Middle English 
ptkots). 


Hybrids. This ease in forming compound words has 
sometimes led to the forming of hybrids—that is, words 
whose parts come from different languages. There are two 
main kinds of hybrids. 

(a) Compound words whose parts come from different 
languages, e.g. orchard (from Old English ort-geard, probably 
from Latin hortus, and Old English geard), piece-meal 
(French pzéce and Old English mel). 

(0) A root with a prefix or suffix from a different language 
(a common kind of hybrid), e.g. eatable (English and Latin), 
bigamy (Latin and Greek), optimist (Greek and Latin). 

False Etymologies. Sometimes the meaning and appear- 
ance of a word suggest a root which is not accurate. The 
word sandblind, for example, does not mean blinded with 
sand, but sam-blind or semi-blind (a hybrid). Similarly, 
shamefaced has no connexion with face, but means shame- 
fast or shame-bound. Compare words like posthumous (from 
postumus—no connexion with humus, the ground), slow- 
worm (from Old English sla-wyrm, the slayer-worm—no 
connexion with slow) ; «sland, not from Lat. mmsula, but Old 
English ea, water, so that it originally means water-land. 

Change in Meaning. In the course of time many of our 
words have been changed in meaning. The etymology 
often gives us a key to the early meaning. The word chuzl, 
for instance, which now means an ill-mannered person, 
comes from Old English ceorl, and meant a country man; 
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villain comes from French villein, and meant a servant in 
a villa, or country-house ; angel came from the Greek word 
angelos, which meant a messenger ; extravagant, from Latin 
extra, beyond, and vagor, I wander, meant wandering 
beyond bounds. Such words are numerous, and some: more 
will be found in the exercises. 


EXERCISES 


(Note. Towork many of these exercises an etymological dictionary 
will be necessary.) 


1. The following sentences are meant to illustrate the different 
sources of English derivatives. (1) Find the roots of the foreign 
words in each sentence. (2) Classify your words into groups, 
according to their origin. 


(a) In their foreign journeys the Vikings, those banditti of the 
ocean, destitute of pilot or previous knowledge, penetrated with a 
daring energy that defied the fates, caroused in the lemon groves of 
Spain, and cast anchor where caravans rested and the sirocco filled 
their sails. 

(6) The Czar has recently published a ukase restricting the sale of 
alcoholic liquors among his subjects, from Cossack to Grand Duke. 

(c) The sloop, with the flukes of its anchor dragging along the muddy 
bottom, was like a person groping through darkness, and doomed to come 
to a sudden catastrophe. 

(d) The opera on the whole scored a distinct success. If there was 
anything to cavil at, it was the tenor, who, in the character of a corporal 
of dragoons, sang rather flat in his duets with the contralto. The work of 
the orchestra was satisfactory, though at times the playing of the violins 
was somewhat unequal, especially in the legato passages. 

(e) I had, I admit, a most uneventful visit to the East. No assassin 
lurked on the quays of Singapore to slip a kris into my anatomy ; our 
cargo was not amber, or teak, or orang-outangs—only plain rice and 
bamboo and Singer sewing-machines. Not even a hurricane disturbed 
Our progress, until I saw the symmetrical loveliness of the volcano 
Fuji-Yama. 

(f) The question, whether or not the cinematograph is to form the 
genesis of a new educational system, just as the telegraph and telephone 
marked a new era in our commercial system, I leave to bigots whose ideal 
occupation is to dogmatize upon fantastic topics least likely to yield them 
a iot of satisfaction. 
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(g) The metamorphosis of the caterpillar, a phenomenon unparalleled 
in its own way, is a problem of absorbing interest to all biologists and 
zoologists. 


2. (1) From our table of roots given in this chapter find the 
derivation of the following words. (2) By using prefixes and 
affixes, give a list of words derived from the same root as each of 
the words given below. (3) Write sentences to illustrate the 
meaning of each of your words. 

Tenant ; question; epigram; hydrant; impostor; pliable; motor, 


region; visible; autobiography; philology; mission; cyclometer; 
inhabit ; contradict; dominate; pathetic; captor; transact. 


3. (1) From the meaning or use of each of the following words 
state the language from which it is derived. (2) Confirm your 
answer by consulting a dictionary. 


Sultan; moccasin; yacht; quixotic; stiletto; lasso; dervishy 
flounder; jiu-jitsu; ottoman; sherbet; rajah; steppe; paradise; 
tomahawk; cocoa; Koran; marconigram; kangaroo; mosque; 
coolie; gorilla; lama (priest); manna. 


4. (1) Give as many names as you can of recent inventions, etc. 
(2) Give their etymology. (3) Classify according to their deriva- 
tion. (4) Point out any hybrids. 

5. The following is a list of doublets. (1) Find the root of each 
pair. (2) Say which has come more directly from Latin or Greek. 
(3) Point out any differences in meaning, and write sentences to 
illustrate. 


Etiquette, ticket; paralysis, palsy; benison, benediction; balsam, 
balm; regal, royal; cavalry, chivalry; antic, antique; appraise, 
appreciate ; wise, guise; extraneous, strange; arch, arc; providence, 
prudence; ransom, redemption; blame, blaspheme. 


6. Get as many English words as you can from the following 
roots ; use prefixes and suffixes to add words to your lists. 


Flos (a flower) ; 6mére (to buy); testis (a witness) ; dolére (to grieve); 
femina (a woman); polis (a city); animus (the mind); télé (afar off) ; 
hippos (a horse) ; annus (a year) ; volvére (to roll) ; novus (new) ; pater 
(father); terra (the earth); anthropos (a man); naus (a ship); vocare 
(to call); ndémen (a name); cura (care); démos (the people). 
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7. The following is a list of hybrids—that is, words composed of parts 
derived from different languages. Give the etymology of each word. 


Minimize; atonement; afternoon; salt-cellar; pastime; eatable ; 
kerb-stone; falsehood; monocle; grandfather; tasteful; bondage ; 
botanize; citizenship; endear; trustee; martyrdom; unsafe; 
bishopric ; patriot; unfortunate; heirloom ; perhaps. 


8. (1) In the following extracts divide the words into two classes : 
(a) words from Old English; (6) words from foreign sources. 
Find the number of words from each source, and give as a per- 
centage. (2) Divide each group of words into subdivisions according 
as they are nouns, verbs, conjunctions, etc. (3) Compare number 
of foreign verbs with number of native verbs, etc. 


(a) Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these 
tender victims. We read of pigs whipped to death with something of a 
shock, as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is 
gone by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) 
what effect this process might have towards intenerating and dulcifying 
a substance naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It 
looks like refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, while we con- 
demn the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It 
might impart a gusto. Lams, Essays of Elia 


(d) Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped, and stood. 
BROWNING, ‘ How They brought,’ etc. 


(c) Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice of man- 
kind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence it not from reason but 
from prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 
been long preserved, without considering that time has sometimes co- 
operated with chance ; all perhaps are more willing to honour past than 
present excellence ; and the mind contemplates genius through the shades 
of age, as the eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticism is to find the faults of the moderns and the beauties 
of the ancients, While an author is yet living, we estimate his powers 
by his worst performances, and when he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

Jounson, Rambler 

(2d) I must express my regret at what I must call the almost violent 
temper with which some honourable gentlemen come to the consideration 
of this question, I can feel the greatest charity for a member of this 
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House who in my opinion holds views on religious matters which appear 
to me so extraordinary and so unfortunate. . . . There has been no 
member of this House who has conducted himself with greater propriety 
and decorum, and he has brought to our discussions at least an average— 
perhaps more than an average—ability ; and there is not a single word 
he has uttered, not a single act he has committed, which in the slightest 
degree ought to bar him from taking his place in this assembly of 
gentlemen. Bricut, Speeches 


g. (1) From the extracts given in the last question select the 
following words, and give their etymology. 


Intenerating ; nice; dulcifying; violet; censure; gusto; buff- 
coat; holster; stirrup; till; peer. 4 


(2) From their derivations, what would you say were the 
original meanings of nice and censure ? 


10. (1) Give words or phrases of English origin that mean nearly 
the same as the following words found in the extracts on p. 262. 
(2) Ifthere is any difference in meaning, write sentences to bring it out. 

Ancestors ; method ; obsolete; age; curious; inquire; philosophi- 
cal; process; intenerating; dulcifying; dulcet; censure; peer. 

11. (1) Find words of foreign origin that correspond in meaning 
to the following words and phrases of English origin. (2) If there 
is any difference in meaning, try to bring it out by writing sentences 
containing each word. 


Gone by ; looks like ; wisdom ; let fall; shook off; let go; stood up; 
horse; at length; clapped my hands. 


12. (1) Rewrite both extracts last given, using the greatest 
number of native words in (a), and of foreign words in (0). (2) Cal- 
culate the percentages of foreign and native words in your new 
versions, and compare with your results in question No. 9. 

13. (1) Explain the use of the prefixes and suffixes given in the 
following words. (2) Use sentences to bring out changes in meaning, 
(3) Comment on any hybrids, 

(a) N igi oe denominate ; anti-denominational ; denomination- 
ally. 


(b) Loose ; unloose ; loosen ; loosely ; looseness. 
(c) Manage; mismanage ; manager; management; ex-manager. 
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(d@) Employ ; employer; employee; unemployed ; employment. 
(e) Free; freedom; freely ; freed. 

(f) Man; unman; manly; manliness. 

(g) View; review; purview ; reviewer. 

(h) Suffrage; suffragist ; suffragette ; anti-suffragist. 

(¢) Pathetic ; sympathetic ; unsympathetic ; sympathetically. 
(7) Legal; illegal; illegality ; illegally. 

(k) Proprietor ; proprietrix ; propriety ; impropriety. 


14. (1) By the use of prefixes and suffixes obtain several words 
from each of the following. (2) Show what change the addition 
makes, either in meaning or in function. 

Kind (adjective); pity; visible; master; stone; vigil; odour; 


human; miracle; content (adjective); energy; metre; pose; jury; 
spin; do; sloth; labour; devote; new; fact. 


15. (1) Find doublets to the following words. (2) Give the single 
root of both forms. (3) Write down any difference in meaning 
between the two forms. 


Defective ; beatitude ; frail; fabricate ; potent ; renovate ; solitary ; 
sport; utilize; benison; mask; bloom; secure. 


16. (1) Find the derivation of each of the following. (2) Dis- 
tinguish carefully between what is the prefix or suffix and what is 
the genuine root. 


Prone, pronoun; periscope, periwig; disaster, monster, lobster, 
resister ; cuirass, jackass ; paradox, parasol ; capture, treasure ; hope- 
ful, forgetful; violent, insolent; misnomer, missive; undulate, un- 
deceive, undergo; intransitive, interrupt, interior; restore, restive ; 
hospital, burial ; joyous, courteous ; by-law, bystander. 


17. (1) Form compound words as indicated below. (2) Give the 
meanings of the compound words thus obtained. 


(a) Add an adjective to each of the following nouns to make 
compound adjectives. 


Blood; home; skin; grief; fly; machine; bell; dog; cheese. 


(0) Add a noun to each of the following nouns to make compound 
nouns. 


Camp; paper; muscle; bond; meat; book; pen; slave; door; 
night ; income; servant; cake; bank. 
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(c) Put a noun before each of the following verbs to form com- 
pound verbs. 


Bite; stalk; gather; leave; beat; walk. 


(@) Form a compound noun by putting an object after each of 
the following transitive verbs. 


Cut; make; tell; kill. 
(¢) Form a compound noun by putting an adverb either before 
or after the following verbs (e.g. break-in). 


Break; lean; throw; cast; start; fare; run; let; look; cry; 
march ; shoot; rush. 


18. (1) Find the root of each of the following words. (2) What 
words have suggested the form of the words given ? (For example, 
the word horn has suggested the form of the word lanthorn, though 
the root has nothing to do with horn. See p. 259.) 


Lanthorn; crayfish; wise-acre; nick-name; salt-cellar; pent- 
house; morris-dance; isinglass; fox-glove; humble-pie; forlorn- 
hope ; counterpane; drawing-room ; belfry. 


19. The following words, given in italics, have altered their 
meanings. (1) Find the roots of the words, which will give the old 
meanings. (2) Rewrite the passages, using modern words to 
express the meanings. 


(a) Virtue and wisdom were hissed out and exploded by the common 
people. 
(6b) I dined at Mr. Houblon’s, a rich and gentle French merchant. 
(c) The French offer the allies peace, which they take to be mere 
amusement to gain time. 
(d) He hath a Rosalind of a better /eey than you. 
(2) You 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 
(f) In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eye. 
(g) My conceit of his person was never increased toward him by his 
place or honours. 


20. (1) Find bilinguals of the following native words—that is, 
words from a different root but with similar meanings, e.g. native 
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hearty, Latin cordial. (2) If there is any difference in meaning 
between the bilinguals, bring it out by writing sentences to illustrate. 


Sweet; great; manly; buy; book; turn; sad; small; afraid ; 
lift; wild; wave (noun and verb); pick (verb); happen; grow; 
fight ; gift; wonder (noun and verb); glad; do; womanly; stop; 
silly; sin; callin; beat off; light (noun and verb). 


21. (1) Find words of native origin that correspond in meaning 
to the Romance words given below. (2) Explain any differences 
in meaning. 


Potation; flower; impinge; inquire; terrible; difficult; action; 
fortitude; lucid; puerile; faith; frigid; commence; force (noun) ; 
solitary ; irresistible ; elevate ; notorious ; flame (noun and verb). 


22. (1) In the following groups of words point out differences of 
meaning in the same prefix. (2) Give origin of prefixes. (3) Write 
sentences to illustrate the differences. 


(a) Infirm; inspect; induce; impact. 

(b) Profession ; pro-Boer; project; produce. 

(c) Ultramarine ; ultra-liberal. 

(d@) Overdue ; overeat ; overcast ; overcoat ; overhear. 

(e) Bemoan ; bespeak ; belittle; bedew; bedeck. 

(f) Transcend ; trans-Atlantic ; transitive; translucent. 

(g) Adown ; aboard; ahead; arise; ashamed. 

(A) Displease ; dismember ; disappoint; disappear; dissever. 
(t) Mistake; miscall; miscarry ; misbehave. 

(7) Untruth ; undo; understand. 


23. (1) Find the roots of the following words. (2) Where you 
can, add a note to explain how the words got their present English’ 
meaning or form. 


Candidate; beldam; dropsy; costermonger; caitiff; diploma; 
indentures; gooseberry; eyry; jovial; mint; orchard; mutton; 
sorry ; saunter; walnut; threshold; William. 


24. (1) Find the roots of the following words. (2) Note care: 
fully the different meanings and origins of the prefixes. 


(a) In: innocent; inborn ; indicate; insure; inhabit 
(6) A: avert; adrift; anonymous; agree. 

(c) B: educe; eclipse; emend. 

(d) Pro: produce; prologue; prosody ; prospect. 
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25. (1) Give the derivations of the following words derived from 
proper names. (2) Give the meaning of each word, and show if 
you can how the word got its derivation. (3) Point out any hybrids. 


Jersey ; port (wine); tawdry ; volcano; maudlin; currant; sherry; 
mackintosh ; turquoise; sandwich; vernier; bowdlerize; saturnine; 
macadamize ; marconigram; stentorian; laconic; jeremiad; dollar; 
cicerone; July; boycott; lynch; nankeen. 


26. (1) Take each of the following extracts, and find how many 
words are of native origin, and how many are foreign. Then give 
your results as a percentage. (2) Give separate lists of Latin and 
Greek words. (3) By means of prefixes and suffixes add to your 
lists of Latin and Greek words. (4) Wherever you can, give 
bilinguals of each of the Latin and Greek words. (5)‘Rewrite 
passages (b) and (c) as simply as you can—that is, by using a word 
of English origin wherever it is possible to do so. (6) Write special 
notes on the etymology of the words in italics. 


(a) Therewithal they went unto the Archbishop, and told him how the 
sword was achieved, and by whom; and on Twelfth day all the barons 
came thither, and to essay to take the sword, who that would essay. 
But there afore them all, there were many Jovds wroth, and said it was 
great shame unto them all and the realm, to be overgoverned with a boy 
of no high blood born, and so they fell out at that time that it was put off 
till Candlemas, and then all the barons should meet there again; but 
always the ten knights were ordained to watch the sword day and night, 
and so they set a pavilion over the stone and the sword, and five always 
watched. Matory, Morte @d’ Arthur 


(0d) Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now ; the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azuve neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error has no place: 
That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 
The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not: the pure and uncontaminate blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 

Cowper, The Task 
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(c) The head of a petty corporation who opposes the designs of a prince 
who would tyrannically force his subjects to save their best clothes for 
Sunday ; the puny pedant who finds one undiscovered property in the 
polype, or describes an unheeded process in the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature only in detail ; the 
rhymer who makes smooth verses, and paints to our admiration when 
he should only speak to our hearts,—all equally fancy themselves walking 
forward to immortality, and desire the crowd behind them to look on. 
The crowd takes them at their word. ‘ Patriot,’ ‘ philosopher,’ and 
‘poet’ are shouted in their train. ‘ Where was there ever so much merit 
seen? No times so important as ourown. Ages yet unborn shall gaze 
with wonder and applause!’ Tosuch music the important pigmy moves 
forward, bustling and swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle in a 
storm. GotpsmiTH, The Bee 


GENERAL EXERCISES 


I. Passages for Analysis and Parsing 


1. As I was passing, a man whom I took from his dress to be a sort of 
door-keeper sprang out and addressed me volubly. 


z. I think my chief feeling to-night is of thankful wonder that we 
should have returned from such an expedition as safely as from a ramble 
in English meadows. 

3. Even thus, methinks a city reared should be, 

Yea, an imperial city, that migh* hold 

Five times an hundred noble towns in fee, 
And either with their might of Babel old, 

Or the rich Roman pomp of empery 

Might stand compare, highest in arts enrolled, 
Highest in arms ; brave tenement for the free, 
Who never crouch to thrones, or sin for gold. 


4. Meanwhile the tide, what there was of it, was ebbing fast, and the 
captain admitted that if we did not get across these shoals within half an 
hour we should certainly lie fast upon them till next morning at least, 
and how much longer no one could tell. 


5. For all purposes of respiration, as we understand the term, we may 
say that there is no air on the moon, and an inhabitant of our earth trans- 
ferred thereto would be as certainly suffocated as he would be in the 
middle of space. 


6. I was quite bewildered for a moment, but immediately righted 
myself, and could see the men in front of me half buried in the snow, and 
jolted from side to side by the ruts among which we were passing. 


7. Among numberless extravagances which have passed through the 
minds of men, we may justly reckon for one that notion of a secret affec- 
tion, independent of our reason, and superior to our reason, which we are 
supposed to have for our country ; as if there were some physical virtue 
in every spot of ground, which necessarily produced this effect in every 
one born upon it. 

8. Instead of commenting upon this fable, I shall take occasion from it 
to compare the different stations of life, and to persuade such of my 
readers as are placed in the middle station to be satisfied with it, as the 
most eligible of all others. 

209 
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9. The country had hitherto been perfectly friendly, and the storm 
burst so suddenly that the force had to take to the only available shelter 
which was furnished by this rough fort, and was immediately so closely 
hemmed in as to be unable even to destroy the garden walls and outhouses 
which gave shelter to the enemy close up to the fort walls. 


10. Though many suns have risen and set 

Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 

And Bards, who hailed thee, may forget 
Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 

There are who to a birthday strain 
Confine not harp and voice, 

But evermore throughout thy reign 
Are grateful and rejoice ! 


11. These were searched and sought out through the whole nation, by 
the prince and his wisest counsellors, among such of the priesthood as 
were most deservedly distinguished by the sanctity of their lives, and the 
depth of their erudition ; who were indeed the spiritual fathers of the 
clergy and the people. 


12. In our descent from the mountain we reached the point at which 
it was necessary to quit our morning’s track, and immediately afterwards 
got upon some steep rocks, rendered slippery here and there by the water 
which trickled over them. 


I3. Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 


14. Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew, 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been. 


15. When those appetites were satisfied, the desire of society was as 
strong a call upon him, as he appeared to himself least necessitous when 
he wanted everything ; for the supports of his body were easily attained, 
but the eager longings for seeing again the face of man, during the interval 
of craving bodily appetites, were hardly supportable. 


16. I yet beseech your majesty, 
If for I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not, since what I well intend, 
I’ll do’t before I speak, that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and favour. 
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‘17. The eyelids, which have been spoken of as a curtain, may perhaps 
be better compared to a pair of outside shutters for this window, which 
are put up when we go to sleep, and taken down when we awake. 


18. The crowd of monks was outside the locked door, one only enter- 
ing with us, so I hinted to him that if he permitted me to take a photo- 
graph a dollar might be forthcoming. 


19. Conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate, 
If aught in my ability may serve 
To lighten what thou suffer’st, and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 
Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 


20. Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposéd, 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 
As bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 


21. After I had become tired of this amusement, I seated myself in a 
gondola, and, quitting the narrow streets with the intention of witnessing 
a spectacle of an opposite description, went along the northern part of 
the grand canal, into the lagunes, and then entered the Canal della 
Guidecca, going as far as the square of St. Mark. 


22. The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising day, when 
Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy that answers well, he has ordered 
a Bible to be given to him next day for his encouragement, and sometimes 
accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. 


23. When I think of the large-windowed little cottage which hides 
under the thatch of each eyebrow, and spreads every moment on its walls 
pictures such as Raphael never painted, and sculptures such as Phidias 
could not carve, I feel that it can with justice be likened to no earthly 
building ; or if to one, only to that Hebrew Temple which has long been 
in the dust. 

‘ 24. He grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, scarce able to refrain 

from doing himself violence, till by degrees, by the force of reason and 
frequent reading of the Scriptures, and turning his thoughts upon the 
study of navigation, after the space of eighteen months, he grew thoroughly 
reconciled to his condition. 

25. After Cesar was killed, though Brutus came forward as if he was 
going to say something about the deed, the Senators, without waiting 
to listen, rushed through the door, and making their escapes, filled the 
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people with confusion and indescribable alarm, so that some closed their 
houses, and others left their tables and places of business, and while some 
ran to the place to see what had happened, others who had seen it ran 
away. 


26. In Serbia, the peasants, driving along the road in their wagons, 
upon observing me approaching them, being uncertain of the character 
of my vehicle and the amount of road-space I require, would ofttimes 
drive entirely off the road ; and sometimes, when they failed to take this 
precaution, and their teams would begin to show signs of restiveness as 
I drew near, the men would seem to lose their wits for the moment, and 
cry out in alarm, as though some unknown danger were hovering over 
them. 


27. It is hard to believe, while watching the unerring accuracy with 
which each tentacle of the sundew directs its terminal gland to the object 
caught, that it is not a sentient being whose movements are directed by 
some central nervous system, but only a humble plant endowed during 
the struggle for existence with powers of movement and judgment far 
surpassing in delicacy those possessed by many of the higher animals. 


28. Although the beginning is said to be always difficult, in the drama 
the difficulty always lies in the end, partly, because it is everywhere easier 
to get things into a tangle than to get them out again, partly also, 
because at the beginning we give the author carte blanche to do as he 
likes, but at the end make certain definite demands upon him, such as a 
conclusion that shall be either quite happy or else quite tragic, whereas 
human affairs do not easily take so decided a turn, and one that shall be 
natural, fit and proper, unlaboured, and at the same time foreseen by no 
one. 


29. Of the very few moments that are left at our disposal, it may reasonably 
be expected that we should be so frugal as to let none of them slip from us 
without some equivalent ; and, perhaps, it might be found that as the 
earth, however straitened by rocks and waters, is capable of producing 
more than all its inhabitants are able to consume, our lives, though much 
contracted by incidental distraction, would yet afford us a large space 
vacant to the exercise of reason and virtue; that we want not time, but 
diligence, for great performances; and that we squander much of our 
allowance, even while we think it sparing and insufficient. 


30. Were we to examine in the same manner all the different parts of 
his dress and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears 
next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and 
all the different parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which he 
prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long 
sea and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, all the 
furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates 
upon which he serves up and divides his victuals, the different hands 
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smployed in preparing his bread and his beer, the glass window which lets 
in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all 
the knowledge and art requisite for preparing that beautiful and happy 
invention, without which these northern parts of the world could scarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of 
all the different workmen employed in producing these different conveni- 
ences ; if we examine, I say, all these things, and consider what a variety 
of labour is employed about each of them, we shall be sensible that 
without the assistance and co-operation of many thousands, the very 
meanest person in a civilized country could not be provided, even according 
to what we very falsely imagine, the easy and simple manner in which he 
is accommodated. 


a 


Il. Passages for Scansion, Figures of Speech, and Paraphrasing 


I. And where are they ? And where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more | 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
Byron, The Isles of Greece 


2. Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the crown, 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the Pope; 
There is woe in Oxford’s Halls: there is wail in Durham’s Stalls: 
The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his cope. 
Macautay, The Batile of Naseby 


3. Farewell to the Land where the gloom of my Glory 
Arose and o’ershadow’d the earth with her name— 
She abandons me now—but the page of her story, 
The brightest or blackest, is fill’d with my fame. 
I have warr’d with a world which vanquish’d me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far ; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely, 
The last single Captive to millions in war. 
Byron, Napoleon’s Farewell 


4. And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 
The cypress, pine, 
And useful sassafras. 
Drayton, To the Virginian Voyage 
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5° In all my wanderings round this world of care} 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all Isaw; 
And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last. 

Go.tpsmitTH, The Deserted Village 


6. Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke 3 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 


TENNYSON, The Charge of the Light Brigade 


7. The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock ; 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 


And ever, like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel. 


Doyte, The Loss of the Birkenhead 


8. With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a 
mountain-crest— 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a 
lance in rest. 


D. 


Io, 


Il. 
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*Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, ‘who leads a troop 
of the Guides, 
And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder rides. 
Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 
Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head.’ 
KiPlinG, The Ballad of East and West 


The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swirgs, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine aéry nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 
SHELLEY, The Cloud 


Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shal] find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun. 
TENNYSON, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 


Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull their rustling red: 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped 
Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay ; 
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Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 
For the yeo-heave-o and the heave-away, and the sighing seaman’s 
cheer ; 
When, weighing slow, at eve they go,—far, far from love and home; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 
FercGuson, The Forging of the Anchor 


2. Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
Moore, The Light of Other Days 
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